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INTRODUCTION. 


The  events  of  the  war  which  we  are  now  wag- 
ing have  already  proved  that  all  attempts  to«pr&- 
serve  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent  must 
in  the  end  be  nugatory.  Two  great  powers  now 
divide  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  whatever  assist- 
ance we  give  to  either  of  them  may  probably  tend 
to  no  permanent  good;  so  that  the  safest  policy 
seems  to  be  to  look  to  ourselves  for  that  security 
which  we  have  hitherto  founded  on  a  precarious 
balance,  and  which  has  cost  us  so  much  treasure 
to  maintain.  This  doctrine  is  now  pretty  nearly 
established,  and  the  present  alliance  with  Russia 
will  perhaps  be  the  last  essay  on  the  folly  of  jcoa- 
litions! — ^Whetlier  we  pay  subsidies  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  attack  France,  or  vice  versa,  the  result 
must  be  equally  useless;  if  either  of  them  be  too 
.powerful  for  the  other,  it  is  not  our  money,  nor 
the  handful  of  men  which  we  can  furnish  to  either 
party,  that  will  determine  the  contest.  Should 
one  of  them  over-run  the  whole  of  Europe,  a  state 
so  formed  must  fall  to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  favourite  balance  of  power  will.be  alternately 
erected  and  6verthrown.    But  the  empire  of  the 
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sea  will  always  balance  that  of  the  land^  whether 
it  be  in  one  or  more  hands. 

The  following  Tracts  have  been  written  as  the 
succe^ive  transactions  suggested  the  matter^  and 
result  from  the  writer's  having  been  an  attentive 
spectator  of  them  during  the  whole  war,  from  its 
commencement  after  the  death  of  Louis  the  Six* 
te^nth  to  the  present  time.  Events  have  crowded 
so  fast  on  each  other^  that  their  cause  and  spirit 
cannot  at  first  sight  be  easily  discovered;  but  this 
is  evident  to  all,  that  the  French  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  almost  all  their  attempts,  that  they  have 
totally  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  while  the  Bri- 
tish  government  seems  never  to  have  been  guided 
in  its  conduct  by  any  general'  abstract  principle^ 
nor  by  any  great  and  philosophic  view  of  human 
events;  but  rather  to  have  suffered  its  measures  to 
be  determined  by  some  bias  it  received  at  the 
moment. 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  crown  attentively  read 
the  Vtstory  of  those  cpuntries  where  their  arms 
have  been  engaged,  or  to  which  their  views  have 
been  turned,  they  could  never  have  sent  expedi- 
tions abroad  in  no  way  adapted  either  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  which  was  the  object 
of  them,  nor  tending  to  any  one  advantage  in  the 
event  of  success. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  our  armies  being  cramped 
by  the  considerations  quite  foreign  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  can  produce  no  advantage,  whilcj 
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the  principle  on  which  we  carry  on  the  war  in 
general  defeats  its  own  object;  and  the  diplomatic 
agents  we  employ  abroad  are  either  so  confined  by 
the  orders  transmitted  to  them,  or  the  nature  of 
their  powers,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens^  by 
their  own  want  of  abilities,  that  wherever  we  find 
the  British  government  concerned,  we  see  a  want 
of  energy  and  decision,  and  inconsistency  and 
weakness  in  all  our  measures.  This  opinion  is 
now  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  foreigners, 
that  no  party  have  any  confidence  in  us,  and  our 
national  credit  is  daily  suffering  depreciation. 
While  the  French  have  been  consolidating  a  great 
empire  in  Europe,  we  have  been  afi^id  to  pursue 
the  war  with  vigour,  lest  our  success  should  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  our  allies;  and  this  sentiment, 
the  offspring  of  timidity,  has  lowered  us  in  the 
esteem  of  other  nations,  and  become  the  subject 
of  severe  sarcasm,  or  contemptuous  ridicule. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  may  serve 
to  elucidate  the  foregoing  assertions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  us  that  we  have  not^only  the 
means  of  commanding  the  respect,  but  also  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  other  nations;  that  the 
present  war,  were  it  conducted  with  a  different 
spirit  and  more  enlarged  views^  would  produce 
not  only  the  security  which  we  declare  tq  be  its 
ol^ect^  but  also  lay  the  foundation  of  a  grandeur 
and  duration  far  exceeding  that  of  any  empire 
which  ever  yet  existed.    To  the  attainment  of 
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that  end  the  present  system,  or  (hat  followed  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  immortal  Fitt*,  cart- 
not  be  subservient.  We  must  be  led  to  it  by 
principles  resulting  from  the  evidence  of  fucts^  and 
confirmed  by  the  repeated  testimony  of  the  most 
authentic  historical  records. 

But  even  though  all  the  points  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing Tracts  should  not  have  been  madeout  equally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  have  received  illustration,  and  that  the  truth, 
to  whatever  side  it  may  incline,  will  be  found  cor- 
roborated by  some  new  argujnents  or  more  com- 
petent evidence. 

*  <<  Pochi  anni  sono  congiur^  contra  la  Francia  tutto  il 
<^  mondo,  nondimeno  avantt  cho  si  Tedesse  il  fine  della  guorra^ 
^^  Spagna  si  ri|>ello  dai  confederati,  e  fece  accordo  seco  in 
<*  modo  che  gli  altri  confcderati  furono  costretti  ad  accor«  ^ 
'^  darsi  ancdra  essi.'* 

MachiaTelli  Discorsi  sopra  Livio,  lib.  9.  c  11. 

Mr.  Pitt  might  have  found  his  experiment  had  been  tried^ 
and  r^orded  by  a  writer  in  the  15th  ceotarj. 
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Hkioty  ih  hosts  rf political  wisdom  ;  the  study  qf 
it  neeessmy  to  Ae  StateSman.-^fVhether  Ae 
CaUneis  which  have  successiveh/  governed  this 
Omnt^  have  been  sensible  of  this  truth. — The 
French  Revolution  a  new  epoch  in  modem  poli-- 
tics. — Corttrast  of  French  and  English  policy. 

Syracuse^  Jan.  1806. 
HisTOBY^  in  its  origin,  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  the  traditionary  sopgs  of  bards«  who  cele« 
luated  the  w^|ike  actions  of  their  heroes  or 
tnbea.  As  mankind  improved  in  civilization,  it 
became  a  chronicle  of  evenfs,  and  a  repository  of 
laws  and  institutions :  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the 
revolutions  of  human  affairs,  swelled  the  volumes, 
and  increased  their  number,  while  it  rendered 
necessary  the  subdivision  of  their  contents.  His- 
tory became  a  study^  and  the  examples  it  con« 
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tained  were  diligently  examined^  while  the  events 
of  past  times  were  applied  to  the  present.  His* 
tory^  thus  methodised^  became  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  politics^  and  so  well  is  this  theory  now 
established,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce 
an  evSnt  which  has  not  its  corresponding  example 
in  the  records  of  ages  past. 

A  statesman,  who  i^  not  fortified  by  this  science^ 
as  it  is  here  defined,  must  reason  and  draw  his 
conclusions,  not  from  any  general  principles^  but 
from  the  impression  made  by  the  incidents  of  the 
moment,  regarded  only  within  a  very  limited  cir- 
cumference, of  which  he  himself  is  the  centre} 
his  reasonings,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be 
fallacious,  in  proportion  as  the  medium  of  his 
mon  is  deceptive.  It  is  generally  deemed  unfair 
to  estimate  the  conduct  of  individuals  by  their 
success  or  disappointment ;  but,  in  affairs  of  state, 
when  we  find  that  a  plan  undertaken  has  failed, 
and  that  the  failure  was  occasioned,  not  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  by  inattention  to  circum- 
stances highly  necessary  to  be  considered,  we 
naturally  are  led  to  appreciate  the  pqlitical  abilities 
of  the  ministers  under  whom  it  originated ;  and  it 
thence  becomes  a  duty  to  dissipate  the  mists  of 
&lsehood  with  which  adulation  delights  to  enve- 
lope the  historic  page. 

To  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  British  cabi- 
net since  the  year  179S,  to  dispel  the  mists  of 
disputes  in  which  the  sentiments  of  parties  have 


had  too  much  share^  to  endeavour  to  discover  on 
what  system  their  conduct  has  been  regulated,  to 
make  ourselves  sure  that  they  ever  had  a  system, 
and,  if  so,  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  or  not  it 
was  founded  on  really  existing  circumstances,  or 
on  imaginary  notions,  hastily  taken  up,  obstinately 
persisted  in,  and  then  suddenly  abandoned,  is  our 
present  purpose.  The  contradictory  propositions 
uttered  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the  same 
mouths,  mighty  if  recorded,  present  a  curious 
amusement  to  idle  readers ;  but  words  uttered  in 
the  heat  of  debate  it  were  ungenerous  to  collect 
and  compare.  The  inconsistency  of  actions  with 
themselves,  with  the  state  of  the  countries  where 
they  were  performed,  aftd  with  ^he  end  that  was 
proposed  to  be  attained,  npiust  certainly,  before  the 
tribunal  of  posterity^  be  the  criterion  by  which 
they  will  be  judged.  ' 

The  public  conduct  of  every  nation,  in  its  wars 
and  alliances,  will  always  have  an  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  people ;  a  timid  and  embarrassed 
conduct  will  teach  the  public  to  lose  its  confi- 
dence in  its  own  strength,  while  active  and  enter- 
.prising  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will  give  an 
energy  to  the  state,  which  it  ought  never  to  lose. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  national  character  at  the 
close  of  Lord  Chatham's  war,  we  shall  see  that 
the  English  nation  are  now  less  sanguine  in  their 
hopes  than  at  that  period^  and  more  disposed  to 
reflect  on  the  injuries  they  may  receive  from  other 
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nations,  than  on  the  means  they  possess  of  beia|; 
terrible  to  their  enemies^  and  of  ionproving  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  above  every  other 
nation.     If  we  consider  the  insulated  position  of 
Great  Britain  betwe^en  the  old  and  new  world,  the 
discipline  of  her  armies,  her  riches,  her  public 
faith,  the  security  of  individuals,  her  empire  of  the 
seas,  her  commerce   and  oolonies,  we  are  8ur« 
prised  to  find  that  all  her  wealth  and  power  in 
l4iirteen  years  have  not  gained  greater  advantages^ 
and  that  hA  system  of  war*  is  a  system  of  mere 
defence  ;  that  to  the  blockade  of  harbours  almost 
all  her  operations  have  been  confined — that   to 
watch  and  prevent  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy,. 
is  the  utmost  effort  she  can  make  ;  following  with 
servile  steps  the  route  of  the  conqueror,  without 
adopting  one  great  and  general  plan  for  the  ad^- 
vancement  of  her  glory  and  power ;  and  instead 
of  establishing  her  pretensions  on  her  own  inter- 
nal strength,  expending  her  treasures  in  subsidize 
ing  mercenaries.    The  following  outline  of  our 
lukewarm  system  of  warfare  seems  to  comprehend 
all  that  we  dare  hope  to  complete. 

We  know  thatrFrancd  has  totally  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and,  under  pretence 
of  alliance,  has  reduced  every  countiy,  except 
Russia,  to  a  dependence  upon  her.  We  know  that 
she  is  bent  on  the  destruction  of  tlie  British  power, 
and  that  neither  treaties,  nor  the  suggestion  of 
her  own  national  interest,  can  ever  divert  her  from 


the  object  of  ber  pursuit.  If  we  look  forward  to 
war,  and  consider  the  implacability  of  our  enemy, 
we  must  prepare  for  a  perpetual  state  of  defenca ; 
if  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  peace, 
we  have  equaUy  to  dread  tiTe  cabals,  which,  under 
the  cover  of  friendship,  will  be  excited  at  home. 
If  the  French  make  peace,  they  only  change  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  every  insidious  stratagem 
tending  to  our  destruction,  will  be  im^ined  and 
put  in  practice*  Both  these  points  are,  perhaps, 
allowed  by  ail,  and  those  who  reason  no  further, 
must  naturally  present  to  themselves  a  very  gloomy 
prospect:  the  choice  must  be  bad  if  we  have  no 
alternative  but  endless  war,  or  a  peace,  for  the 
duration  of  which  there  is  no  security,  and  by 
which  we  are  not  relieved  from  the  evils  and  the 
expense  of  wan  ^ 

To  aggravate  this  circumstance,  we  find  that  as 
the  French  power  spreads  over  the  European  coii- 
tinent,,  one  after  the  other,  its  ports  are  shut 
against  us,  and  an  absolute  prohibition  enforced 
against  the  vent  of  our  produce.  Thus  as  the 
war  continues,  pur  commerce  daily  decreases,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  .our  expenses  are  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  the  increased  necessity 
of  that  expenditure;  but  whether  this  view  of  the 
subject  be  deemed  correct,  or  otherwise,  it  will 
bardly  be  denied  that  the  defensive  system  of 
warfare  must  meet  with  the  highest  approbation 
iroin  our  rivalj  since  the  motives  alledged  for  ab* 


staining  from  conquest  lead  us  into  a  line  of  cx)n- 
duct  at  once  as  expensive  as  the  most  active  ag* 
gression,  while  it  must  essentially  prove  devoid  of 
all  the  ordinary  advantages  of  hostility.    To  sup- 
pose that  the  greatest  efibrts  on  our  part  to  main- 
tain a  footing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  system,  can  ever  bring  our 
enemy  to  terms,  is  to  overlook  both  what  we 
know  of  his  character,  and  what  we  must  inter- 
nally  feel  regarding  the  state  of  our  own  affairs* 
The  French  cabinet  exults'  in  our  fruitless  exer- 
tions,  iind  laughs  at  a  nominal  disinterestedness, 
at  once  ruinous  to  ourselves,  and  useless  to  the 
countries  we  occupy.     They  rejoice  to  see  that 
every  new  acquisition  is  to  us  a  sink  of  expense, 
and  a  fresh  motive  for  the  people  of  England  to 
demand  peace  on  any  terms.    Nothing  can  be  so 
agreeable  to  them  as  to  see  us  in  this  humour ; 
we  thereby  co-operate  much  more  effectually  with 
the  enemy,  than  we  have  ever  done  wkh  our 
allies. 

Every  advantage  so  gained  extenuates  our 
force,  while  the  continuance  of  the  war  gives 
them  full  leisure  to  pursue  their  projects,  and  our 
fear  of  being  thought  usurpers,  or  of  resembling 
our  rivals,  deprives  us  of  the  advantages  resulting 
even  from  the  success  of  our  arms;  this  over- 
weaning  delicacy  also  generates  distrust  in  those 
who  are  friendly  to  us;  for  while  we  abstain  from 
9pting  as  masters  in  the  country  we  occupy,  they 


fear,  and  perhaps  not  always  without  refison,  that 
they  are  destined  in  future  to  be  the  objects  of 
barter.  While  the  French  are  consolidating  a 
great  part  of  Europe  into  one  vast  empire^  they 
appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  countries  they 
overrun,  and  apply  them  to  convert  the  youth  of 
each  into  efficient  combatants  in  their  cause ;  we 
follow  a  very  opposite  system. 

We  strain  every  nerve  in  forming  a  large  army, 
we  man  our  fleet,  we  protect  our  trade  and  our 
colonies,  we  watch  the  continent,  and  we  are  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  division  of  the  French  em^ 
pire.  But  hitherto  all  endeavours  to  diminish 
have  only  tended  to  increase  it,  and  to  such  a 
magnitude  has  it  now  arrived,  that  any  idea  of  re- 
viving  the  independence  of  Germany  must  be  very 
precarious,  and  almost  chimerical ;  should  we  even 
see  a  prospect  of  success,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if 
the  exertions  we  must  make  to  obtain  it  would  not 
so  far  exhaust  our  strength  before  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, as  to  render  us  unable  to  enjoy  the* 
advantages  it  would  give  us,  or  to  maintain  by 
the  remnant  of  our  power  an  acquisition  so  fatal 
to  our  resources  ?  In  the  manner  in  which  we^ 
carry  on  war,  all  is  expense,  and  few  are  the  real 
advantages.  If  any  such  accrue,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  belong  to  our  allies,  while  we  are  ever 
obliged  to  act  the  heroic,  the  disinterested  part ! 
Let  us  recollect  that  this  war  is  a  contest  not  only 
&T  our  national  grandeur,  but  for  our  independ* 


ence  as  a  people;  that  the  war  is  the  tarricr  which 
at  present  prevehts  oar  destruction ;  but  at  the 
aame  time  that  it  offers  to  us  the  prospect  of 
power,  of  richer,  and  of  greatness ;  if  we  reduce 
our  share  of  it  to  a  fatiguing  exertion  confined  to 
defence  alone,  we  must  not  blame  the  waV  for  ^ 
any  sinister  result,  but  attribute  it  to  our  own 
neglect  of  the  advantages  it  offered.  We  must 
therefore  sometimes  conquer;  and,  if  we  are  ex-» 
eluded  for  a  time  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
form  for  ourselves  aa  insular  empire,  complete  iu 
its  parts,  and  sufficient  to  itself. 


TRACT  IL 

The  civiUzaHon  of  Russian  Tm-tary  a  came  <f 
tranqtdllittf  to  the  civilized  world* — The  eiil  ^ 
barbarian  invasion  4ess  probable  ;  but  the  datu 
ger  ef  French  ambition.^^Coalition  ^'  jEuref$ 
against  France. 

Syracuse,  J;^n.  ISOC 

In  the  various  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man events,  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  civil- 
ized states,  by  tiie  barbarians  of  the  north,  mafce 
one  of  the  ino'st  prominent  features.  A  repeti* 
tion  of  similar  calamities  becomes  every  day  mom 
improbable :  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  Russia 
jn  Siberia,  have  streightened  thelimits  of  thepas* 
toral  life ;  their  military  posts  and  garrisons  have 
caused  the  cultivation  and  inclosure  of  lands;  the 
objects  of  luxury  kre  exchanged  for  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Rnassian 
sceptre  is  acknowledged  by  tire  barbarian  tribes, 
in  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Th6  proba- 
bility of  barbarian  invasion  is,  tlierefore,  diminished, 
and  continues  to  decrease ;  but  if  the  spirit  of 
conquest  is  evaporated  in  Tartary,  it  is  revived  in 
fiurope.  In  the  midst  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  St  system  of  democracy  arose,  which  ^t 
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length  subsided  into  a  military  despotism^  am« 
mated  by  the  principle  of  universal  conquest 
The  firm  basis  of  European  policy  has  no  doubt 
checked  its  progress^  but  the  kingdoms  of  the 
continent  are  shaken  to  their  centre^  and  universal 
aggression  is  as  active  as  ever.  The  law  of  nations 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties  are  every  where  vio- 
lated with  impunity^  and  without  shame.  A  de- 
fensive system  alone  can  never  resist  such  a  power, 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest  must  be  opposed  by  the 
spirit  of  conquest.  The  British  empire  is  at  this 
moment  combating  this  relentless  system !  In 
the  course  of  her  military  measures  and  political 
negociations,  let  us  ask  if  the  genius,  foresight, 
and  courage  of  the  ministry  were  adequate  to  this 
^nterprize,  and  if  in  the  miscarriage  of  every  pro- 
ject they  have  undertaken  it  has  not  become  evi« 
dent  that  they  have  been  most  grossly  deceived  by 
their  estimate  of  resources,  their  hopes,  their  fears^ 
and  their  flatterers.  The  fall  of  the  Frehch  mo- 
narchy, and  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  govern* 
mentj  excited  all  Europe  to  a  crusade  against  that 
kingdom.  Under  the  pretence  of  re-establishing 
the  monarchy,  a  treaty  of  partition  had  been  set- 
tled, the  emigrants  found  themselves  the  instru* 
ments  and  the  dupes  of  the  allies,  and  the  for<- 
tresses  whi<^h  were  taken  displayed  the  standard  of 
Austria,  and  not  that  of  Bourbon.  The  jealousy 
of  Russia  was  awakened,  and  the  private  imder-* 
standing  between  that  court  and  the  French  show 
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how  the  British  minister  had  been  deceived  and 
betrayed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands^  who  had  only  a  few  years  before  exhibited 
a  republican  spirit,  notwithstanding  that  the  in« 
temal  factions  had  with  difficulty  been  quelled^ 
became  through  their  rulers  the  allies  of  a  party 
they  were  predetermined  to  betray.    The  corrup- 
tion and  degeneracy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet;  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  the  cabals  of  the 
court,  the  insincerity  of  her  military  officers,  were 
alike  overlooked  in  the  formation  of  this  motley 
system.— A  mass  of  such  discordant  materials  was 
mistaken  for  a  combination  of  all  the  regular  go- 
vernments against  anarchy;  thrice  was  the  experi* 
ment  tried,  and  thrice  it  failed;  and  though  the 
evidence  of  experience  shows  how  imprudent  it 
was  to  go  to  war  with  these  disadvantages  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  yet  we  are  not  yet  cured  of 
coalitions. 

Our  whole  conduct  during  this  war  has  been 
marked  by  indecision  and  weakness  of  measures. 
From  the  time  that  Pichegru  invaded  Holland, 
and  drove  the  British  from  the  continent^  hostili- 
ties on  our  side  were  never  conducted  on  any 
regular  plan,  founded  on  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  world.  The  dereliction  of  the  cause 
by  our  allies  created  a  thousand  idle  fears;  and 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land^ the  people  acknowledged  the  supposed  ^u- 
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periority  of  the  French,  and  called  out  for  peace. 
Even  a  humiliating  peace  was  acceptable  to  the 
trembling  nation  !-^Tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  has  excited  their 
indignation^  and  inspired  them  with  new  cou« 
rage. 

But  the  generous  energy  of  our  countrymen  has 
been  diverted  into  channels,  which  Had  they  pro- 
duced success  it  vx)uld  not  have  been  adequate  to 
the  exertions  they  required,  ror  would  the  in- 
tended end  be  attained.  The  <plan  of  ocCiipying 
the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  was  one  of  these,  - 
and  was  well  worthy  of  the  monopolizing  spirit 
which  suggested  it  to  the  minister^  who  instead  -of 
turning  his  attention  to  the  progress  and  ^he  de- 
cline of  empires,  and  viewing  the  vkissitud^s  of 
human  affairs  with  the  eye  of  a  |>hilosopher'and -a 
politician,  allowed  himself  to  be  ruled  by  a  party 
of  interested  merchants,  and  while  he  vainly  at  • 
tempted  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Holland^ 
insured  the  victory  of  the  French  at  MarengoiJ 

When  it  began  to^be  understood,  from  the  evi^ 
dence  of  fects  and  experience,  that  the  French^ 
however  absurd  were  their  tenets,  and  however 
fantastic  their  views,  met  with  success  even  beyond 
their  expectations,  all  well-disposed  persons  wera 
alarmed  at  a  spirit  so  destructive  of  those  princi- 
ples which  had  hitherto  b^n  received  as  unques-» 
tionable.  The  obvious  means  of  opposing  this 
iovTGat  of  innovation,  were  by  defending  ►  every 
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tfafing  that  was  established,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
and  the  defenders  of  established  government  held 
it  equally  dangerous  to  deride  the  absurdity  and 
tyranny  of  an  Asiatic  despotism,  aa  to  question  or 
cavil  at  the  perfections  of  the  British  constitutian. 
In  order  to  render  the  universal  aggression  still 
more  odious,  it  was  thought  expediexft  to  dtsclaini 
any  intention  of  extending  the  limits  of  our  ena^ 
pire,  or  increasing  our  dependencies;  nay^  we 
went  still  £irther,  we  were  taught  to  believe  that 
every  inch  of  territory,  which  we  possessed  be^ 
yond  our  own  shores,  was  a  political  robbery,  and 
a  vioktion  of  the  rights  of  mankind ;  and  a3  one 
absurdity  draws  on  another,  there  have  not  beea 
wanting  men  who  asserted  that  we  are  bound  in 
justice  to  evacuate  all  our  fore%a  possessions. 
Thos6  who  were  in  opposition  insidiously  caught 
at  these  ideas,^  and  called  the  government  ambi- 
tious and  unjust;  it  signified  little  to  them  how 
captious  and  embarrassing  this  theory  }^ould  be 
to  themselves,  should  they  get  into  power  in  fu- 
ture, nor  how  detrimental  it  would  be  to  the 
state;  every  consideration  was  sacrificed  to  pri- 
vate ambition.     This  flight  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, involved  the  supporters  of  established  sys- 
tems  in  a  palpable  absurdity;  by  acting  on  this 
principle  in  every  enterp'rize  of  the  war,  they  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  obtaining  any  advantages 
or    attempting    any    conquest,     which    might 
strengthen  our  relative  position,  increase  our  in- 
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fluence  and  power,  or  be  serviceable  either  to  our 
commerce  or  revenues.  By  this  system,  instead 
of  being  the  supporters  of  our  own  empire,  we 
are  reduced  to  become  the  knights-errant  of  every 
weak,  degenerate,  and  despotic  state  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  On  this  principle  of  good  faith 
and  virtue,  we  have  abandoned  the  people  of 
Egypt  to  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes;  on  this  principle  also  we  hope  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  government, 
a  state  which  exhibits  all  the  weakness  and  dei- 
generacy  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  its  last  stage 
of  degradation ;  though,  as  will  appear  in  the  se- 
quel of  these  papers,  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  interests^  but  also  those  of  the  king  and 
people  <^  Sicily, 
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TRACT  IIL 

The  British  Empire  compared  with  the  Frenfh.^^ 
Nature  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Syracuse^  Feb.  1806. 
At  a  period  when  a  rival  power  on  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe  has  subdued  the  most  populous 
and  civiUzed  regions,  and  united  the  whole  into 
one  band;  when  a  nation  of  soldiers  is  openly  in-> 
tent  on  unirersal  aggression  and  conquest ;  when 
the  British  empire  is  the  only  opponent,  the  only 
impediment  to  this  immense  force,  it  were  well  to 
estimate  our  own  strength,  our  own  superiority, 
our  own  defects.  In  what  consists  the  means  of 
opposing  the  enemy ;  where  we  are  firm  and  im-» 
moveable,  where  we  are  vulnerable ;  what  are  the 
means  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  power  we 
have,  to  prevent  decay  in  the  machineiy  of  the 
whole,  and  to  simplify  and  assimilate  its  parts  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  it  a  greater  con« 
sistency  and  stability.  The  British  Isles  contain^ 
according  to  the  most  probable  calculations,  about 
fifteen  millions  of  souls ;  but  the  people  are  sin* 
gularly  ingenious  and  docile,  persevering  and 
brave*  The  nature  of  the  government,  by  the 
support  it  gives  to  good  faith  in  all  transactions, 
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has  afforded  to   the  freedom  of  commerce  the 
valuable  aid  of   public   credit.     In   this  empire 
every  thing  is  activity  and  enterprize>   and  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  people  give  it  a  splendid 
superiority  over  the  profligate  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent.   These    are,   probably,    the   intellectual 
springs  from  which  the  British  energy  originates } 
and  with  such  materials  in  their  hands,  there  is  no 
enteirprize  too  great  for  a  wise  administration  to 
un^^rtake*    With  thcie  v^ry  materials,  however, 
\Vf^  have  la)i>oured  in  vaio^  for  fourteen  years  to 
support  the  bal9nce  of  power,  and  we  have  beeii 
disiappointed  in  all  our  projects.     A  great  and.  uai- 
ffOTO  empire  has  artse^^  which  e^^erts  its  whole^ 
str^igth  tQ  effect  our. annihilation.     It  is  our 
duty,  however,  to  transmit  to  posterity  that  inde* 
pendence  which  we  have  inherited;  and  as  this 
cannot  be  done  without  increasing  our  power,  in> 
order,  by  ourselves,   to  find  that'  counterpoise 
wt»ch  we  have  in.  vain  sought  on  the  continent, 
let  us. consider  what  system  we  should  adopt,  and 
vhat  spirit  we  should  call  forth,  in  order  to  ex-, 
tend,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  our.  empire.    After 
we  have  so-  long  fbrborn  to  conquer  for  our^lves^. 
witli  the  hope  of  convincing^  the  world  of  the  in-> 
tegrity  and  honour  of  our  political  sentiments,  and 
of  the  respect  we  feel  for  the  independence  of 
oth^r  natians ;  necessity  obKges  us  to  make  fresh 
exertions  not  to  be  obliierated  from  the  political 
map  of  the  world.    Before  we  proceed  further,  Iqt 
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w  Hraw  a  paraBel  between  the  present  state  of  (he 
British  ami  that  of  the  French  empire. 

Hie  firtttih.Mes  are  the  hdkl  and  centre  of  our 
powerr^andv  wt  have  no  fiiMitiery  eiaf  doinestic 
empi^iMoIiMKerfeeleBLteiided*  vq  /  .. 

Frdfice^  on  the  conCcary ;;  is  in  the  ctetre  cif  the 
principal  atates  of  Suropes  and  tbac^h^  on  M, 
she  has  profited  by  the  means  of  extensidnr  on  iiU 
sides;  the.fystem  of  fiatfsnfive  dependeliee  ofall 
tfae  sxarmauiiBg  states  imrtlieccentral  poivei^  istka 
tiel  whi^h  unites  the  ivfaple  mass^  Pnanoe  is  m 
continenttf^  Britain  a  maritime  pMrer  ;.the  o<ffi« 
test  betvMi  these  is  a  repetition  of  the  strugg;lJBa 
between  Rotee  and  Carthage ;  but  it  does  not  foU 
lovp  diat  the  remit  must  be  ihe  same ;  the  niituw 
of  fiaral  poiiirer  is  diffhrent,  and  its  ejects  ard' 
greater  dian  at  that  epocha;  the  elements  of  co^^ 
Ionization  and  commerce  are  better  understood, 
end  if  we  represent  Carthage^  we  iriust  not  sup« 
po8e  that  a  fatal  omen  is  contained  ittthe  name. 

The  principal  point  of  analogy  which  appears 
between  tSie  Fuench  and  Roman  empires^  is  in 
their  military  system,  and  the  subserviency  -  of 
their  respective  friends  and  allies^  whjch  are^  in 
&ct,  no  more  than  parts  of  themselves,  but  the 
difielence  in  other  respects  is  considerable. 

Wherever  the  Roman  conquered,  he  inhabited, 
he  colonized,  he  tilled  the  land ;  wherever  tfa*^ 
Frenchman  penetrates,  he  Neither  does  the  6ne 
aorthe other;  he  lives  on  the  con^pi^gjai^  and  fa« 
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intpdseft  the  tie  o£4ianl  xiecessity  atidrtprror ;  but 
as  he  raises  a. great  rbvenue  from  all  parls,  he  pay» 
his  Ch»Qp$^  and  enibils  the  youth  orhisijillles,  with 
what  hd>  has  ^xtbrted  iirom  ^their  ^^^vm  toufiti^*: 
Military  p«wer  is  thikg»at«faain»whith<  binds  the 
wholcLitDgether  i  and  tJM  flench,  probably^  litrill 
pever  become  incorporated  with  the  conquered 
mto  anih6mogen\eoostni8ss;'J  •  '^*  »  :  j 
.  The  jifltiire  of  the  BriCisId  powers  ^dely  dlf-^ 
ferenb  frQnqeither>Y>6rliieK ;  our  ^empire  extendi^ 
«ver  Bi8iK)r^nd.distanti  piioviaces>  caituated  in  cli«^ 
mates  jrery;  distinct  ham  each  other.  .When  one 
part  is  attacked^  another  cannot  easily ^e  it  aid; 
axircuvistance  tontrastirig  it  with  the^  compact 
onpire  ofiFi!ance.  '^fihir  force,  therefore;  ban  ne*^' 
I6echei;fi0lieentrdted^zcepl  by  sea;  but  that  do-' 
minion  ia  a  hand  of.upion  to  the.whole  empire. 
/  The  British  syaCem  is  founded  on  commerce  as 
well  as  territorial  revenue,  the  prosperity  and 
richea  of  the  nations  she  commands  are  therefore 
more  important  considerations  with  her  than  they 
are  to  France ;  and  it  is  or  ought  to  be  her  policy 
to  interest  these  in  her  cause,  and  to  make  their 
individual  prosperity  depend  on  that  of  the  empire 
attergp.  . 

As  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  Britain' 
ai^e  widely,  oepafated,  and  as  many  of  them  are  in 
tropical  riegions,  she  is  obliged  to  eipploy  a  great 
pari  of  her  population  in  the  military  service  ne* 
vssary.fpr  their  d^&nce  and  government.    It  is: 
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therefore  ^  eonsideration  of  the  highest  imj)ort* 
ance,  whether  she  can  spare  so  much  of  her  popu« 
lation  from  manufactures  and  agriculture  as  may 
be  required  for  those  objects.  The  hardy  nations 
of  Europe  and  of  Tartary  have  ever  been  the  in* 
struments  of  conquest  and  permanent  power : 
these  are  at  present' divided  between  the  empires 
of  France  and  Russia.  The  population  of  Britain 
may  not  be  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
of  our  demand  for  men  ;  it  is  therefore  tiecessary 
that  the  conquest  or  adoption  of  European  nations 
should  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  our  Ame« 
Tican  and  Indian  empires :  but  on  this  subject  in 
its  proper  place ;  at  present  let  it  suffice  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  the  above  reilectiot). 

It  has  always  been  reckoned  good  policy  to 
leave  to  a  people  the  laws  to  which  they  havfe 
been  accustomed ;  and  nothing  can  be  so  con- 
trary,'even  to  jJolitical  justice,  as  to  overturn  all 
the  institutions  to  which  a  people  have  been  from 
their  origin  habituated ;  the  principle  is  good,  and 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  tranquil  possession 
of  any  foreign  settlement,  but  if  it  be  carried  too 
far^  the  evil  consequences  are  infinite. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  oilr  foreign  posses^ 
sions  have  fallen  into  our  hands  from  their  want 
of  interior  energy  and  vigour;  that  the  indiffeN 
cnce  of  the  people  to  the  duration  of  their  go- 
vernment, marks  either  a  spirit  of  dissention  in 
the  one^  or  an  abuse  of  authority  in  the  other^  or 
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perhaps  it  implies  both.  The  British  empire  in 
India  drew  its  origin  from  the  imbeciUity  and  dis- 
cord of  the  Moguls  and  Hindoos.  Our  recent 
power  in  Paraguay^  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
was  established,  show  how  little  reason  the  people 
had  to  be  content  with  their  rulers  *•  O^r  ot^ect 
is  to  see  where  ^  line  ms^y  be  drawq  betfi^een  the 
opposite  errors  of  too  great  or  too  little  innova* 
tioo;  for  while  sound  poli^  requires  that  the 
laws  and  religious  opinions  prevailing  in  an  ac* 
quired  dominion  should  remain  invtdate,  it  is  an 
iiidispensablQ  duty  to  preyent  the  abuse  of  their 
institutions  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  at 

large- 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  theoxy,  let  u§  consider 
the  present  'State  of  landed  property  in  India;  we 
find  the  country  divided  into  large  estates,  some 
of  them  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  York- 
shire*  All  landed  property  belpngs  to  the  go* 
vemment,  which  lets  the  district  to  a  great  renter, 
or  2^mindar.  This  tenant  ;divide;  his  estate  ibta 
shares,  which  again  are  let  to  inferior  renters,  pr 
Xalopkdars,  and  these  again  toPottahdars^  iiC  &c. 
through  several  gradations,  so  that  befome  the 
land  is  givafi  to  the  peasant  it  goes  through  several 
hands;  some  small  spots  are  possessed  in  perpe* 
tui(y  by  persons  holding/by  a  tenure  som^hing 

>^  This  sentence  was  iiuerted  sfter  die  iie^9  of  HtM  erevt 
wss  knoiro  in  Sicily. 


andldgotas  to  our  perpetual  iee-fann  rents  in  Eu- 
rope. Thus  vire  see  that  in  Asia  there  Is  no  class 
ef  tnen  which  answers  to  our  langded  interest. 
The  Eemin^rS)  as  they  first  hoM  one  district  ani 
then  inofeher^  may  be  ral^r  considered  as  traders 
in  produce^  and  usurers  to  the  cultivator,  and  thus 
may  be  more  properly  dtiemed  a  part  of  the  mo- 
neyed interest ;  of  coarse  th^  have  no  local  at^ 
tachment,  nor  any  regard  for  the  peasantry.'^-^This 
system  may  ivd)  accord  with  the  despotic  govern'^ 
ments  of  Asia,  but  cannot  be  at  ail  netressary  to 
'  the  support  ai  an  European  power  established  in 
a  country^  whose  genius  dictates  milder  jristitu«- 
tions* 

If  these  immense  tracts  were  divided  into 
smaher  estates,  forming  a  gradation  down  to  the 
peasant,  who  possesses  a  is:^  acres  of  Jand,  the 
result  would  be  a  greater  security  of  property,  and 
superior  encouragement  to  industry  :.^an  increast 
of  people,  and  the  clearing  immense,  tracts  of 
waste  land,  which  now  cover  the  hatf-desobted 
countiy  of  Bengal. 

As  our  European  system  of  landed' taiure  is  uni- 
known  in  Asia,  and  inasmuch  aa  it  is  highly  fa* 
vourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pebple,  so  it 
would  be  opposite  to  the  principle  of  public  re\(6- 
Bue  in  India  *•  When  once  mankind  had  felt  the 
good  eil^t  of  this  policy,  it  would  be  to  their  i]> 

^  BecatiBe  the  revenue  is  there  Uic  rent  of  land. 
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terest  that  it  should  he  durahle;  hence  would 
arise  a  dread  of  again  being  under  the  donunion 
of  a  native  power.  To  say  that  it  would  ntake 
them  independent  enough  to  enable  theoa  to  raise 
the  hand  of  rebellion  against  us»  would  testify 
ignorance  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people. 
It  would  also  imply  that  the  servants  of  the  com* 
pany  would  not  know  how  to  govern  the  wholei 
community  by  balancing  the  different  orders  of 
society  against  each  other.  The  increase  of  con- 
fidence towards  the  govemmeiiit  which  such  a 
xneiisure  would  cause,  must  render  the  accumu* 
lation  of  wealth  and  the  establishment  of  a  funded 
property  more  easy,  and  create  a  fresh  tie  ou  the 
fidelity  of  the  subject:  it  must  animate  him,  by 
every  motive  of  interest,  in  the  defence  of  a  go* 
vemment  on  which  his  prosperity  and  happiness^ 
dep^ded.  To  this  system  il  is  that  Great  Britain 
owes  its  .stability  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  convulsed  all  Europe.  Man  is  in 
many  respects  the  same  under  every  climate ;  and 
the  motive  of  personal  interest  is  certainly  the 
surest  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 

In  a  country  where  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  poor  husbandmen  and  artificers,  and  where 
the  rich  have  no  fixed  or.  landed  interest,  little 
support  can  be  expected  from  them;  particularly 
when  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  strangersji 
in  whose  preservation  they  can  have  no  personal 
interest    Thus  we  see  that  it  is  in  our  power  ta 
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prolong  the  Hnratibn  of  our  Tndlan  emplr^  to  a 
very  distant  period,  if  we  lljive'but  wisdom  and 
firmness  to 'see  filings  as  they  redlly  are,  and  ac- 
quire clear  toff  distinct  ideas  on  themj'  and  at  last 
when  our  existence  as  a  great  and  poAvelrfuI  people 
shall  be  traced' bnly  in  life  page  of  history^  poste- 
rity will  dttrihute  to  us  the  glory  of  having  Wrought 
a  change  highly  impor&tit  to  the  prosperity  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  foutr^ation  of  civil  goyerh- 
fnent,  'in  a'regibn  where  degrading  despotism  had 
oppressed  the  natives,  and  arrested  all  improve- 
ment  in  'society. 

This  digression  was  necessary  to  show  thai 
beneficial  innovations  should  not  be  confounded 
with  a  capricious  viplation  of  the  laws^and  instil 
fcitions  of  maAkincl,'  and  that  to  seize  the  just 
iiediilim,  is  of  iridisperisaB'Ie  consequence,  if  we 
Would  preserve 'any  part  df  our  various  arid  ihoti 
ley  domain.*       *  -  >     ;      .a      . .) 

Irimunicipa!  laws,  ind  such  as  relate  to  tne 
dispetfsatlon  of  justice,  hiost  nations  a're  attached 
io  their  ofd'  forms;  but  where  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure 'either  impedes  the  discovery  of  tfdth'd^ 
ftie  dedsion  of  right'.  It  would  be  adviSealble  M 
ihtrbfiuce  a  clearer  method;  and  this  reflection*  iS 
of  the  highest  importeW.\  The"; neglect 't)iF  3 
stnct  administration  of  jifstidefisone  of  tHfe  mdsi 
cbmriidii  defedts  of  goverfttohts  •  but  iris  thiirtle- 
feiA^h1ch;t>f^irotherir't8  teMntMfil&y^TfeH 
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by  er^ry  citizen  j  any  innovation,  therefore^  u*hich 
would  strengthen. the  criterion  of  truth,  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  fact,  i$  a  nectary  and 
salutary  one,  it  would  especially  tend. to  attach 
the  peofple^  and  make  them  happy. 

trhe"  people  of  Malta  9r0  enriched  by  our  pra« 
tection ;  We  have  never  pfringed  either  oa  the 
practice  or  even  the  abuse  of  their  lawsc  it  is  still 
as  difficult  to  obtain  justice,  or  to  puiiish  a  crime 
by  tl^e  regular  course  of  law,  as  it  was  upfler  th^ 
Order  of  St.  John;  this  mistaken  delicacy  of 
ours,  so  vainly  intended  to  gratify  the  peopl^,  is, 
together  mth.  the  com  laws^^  the  chief  cause  of 
complaints  and  their  (Hslike  of  the  firitisti 
powej*  ;,/ 

If  the  Bntish  government  impart  to,  its  suljijecm 
a  greater  security  of  person  and  property ;  ^fo^f;^ 
laws,  are  so  framed^  and  the  action  of  the  constU 
tuted  powers  so  directed,  as  to  produoe  a  more 
jitrict  and  prompt  execujtioja;  if  under  its  iniifi^ifce 
tiie  people  cian  enjoy  th^  fruit  of  inerei}^^^activity 
and  industry,  it  fqllows  tW  there  vf'^}^  ^xvsi  a 
greater  spirit  of  unions  «nd  attackrx)ei:}t  jtq  their 
Jowji  and  institutions....,  ifi  qn  the  contrwy,  thft 
vapt  of  these  advmitages  uod^r  other  goverq^ 
fneufs  have  produced  ap  mdiffer^sce  to  the  pubk^ 
weal^  Hnd  jjf  thcntie^be  d«riyed  t^at  ijfpai^^  ^ 
wafii  of  f^crgjf  vWfjb,  Ja'  Constaptl;^,^^^^ 
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general  oppressioii  of  the  people^  the  venality  of 
officers  and  magistrates^  and  the  consequent  per* 
version  of  justice,  the  violation  of  public  faith;— ^ 
if  a  part,  if  not  all  these  evils  wqre,  and  are  still 
c(»spicuous  in  every  country  which  has  either 
been  subjugated  or.  protected  by  our  arms;-~if 
^t  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
which  was  friendly  to  us  cherished  a  hope  that  the 
establishment  of  our  power  would  superinduce 
such  changes  as  would  idmost  certainly  conduQe 
to  the  general  advantage:  then  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  very  evils  to  which  the  national 
weakness  must  principally  be  attributed,  and 
which  thus  served  as  stepping-stones  to  our  pos- 
sessions, is  surely  providing  for  our  successor 
more  generously  than  for  ourselves,  and  abridging 
instead  of  perpetuating  our  own  power  1 

But  this  is  not  dU"*-ottr  empire  abroad  is  in  no 
way  an  imitation  of  the  mother  country;  there  is 
Ro  uniform,  spirit  that  perv^es  our  distant  pro* 
vinces,  and  stamps  th&axr  ^  much  as  circuipr 
stances  will  permit,  with  an  homogeneoua  characr 
t(sr ;  we  are  too  indiiferent  to  the  natives  of  thes« 
possea^cms,  and  we  ndther  seek  to  remedy  the 
defixts  in  tbar  system,  nor  do  we  ei^leavour  to 
g^ve  them  notions  agreeable  to  our  own* 

There  nxt^  no  doubt,  anpong  allnatipns^  Ipabit^ 
of  thinking  dbtinct  and  immutable,  which  it 
wpnH  i^ko^dkl^  wA oren  dangerous  to  violate  { 


but  ihefe'are  also  some  in  which  the  consent  ot 
inankind  is  nearly  universal.  Whercf  public  regu- 
lations  proceed  from  the  difference  of  these  hibits 
it  would  be 'bad  policy  to  make  any  change  in 
them ;  bdt  where  the  modes  of  thinking  agree, 
and  the 'regulations  are  contrasted  ftom  other 
causes;  tb  alter  them  ^ould  be  to  remedy  the 
grfe^hces  of  the  people,  * 

The  logical  test  of  truth  is  the'  same  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  ulider  the  terms  protection  of 
commercfe,*is  every  whfere  understood  a  free  traffic 
in  raw  product.*  The  tenures  by  which  landed 
property  is  held  are' various;  an  indispensable  in- 
grediertt  fn  all  of  them  is^  security  to  the  possessor; 
wher^  this  is  deficient;  a  prudent  change,  or  mo- 
dtficatioh'  of  existing  institutions,  can  neveir^  dls- 
gust  Ihe  people  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  Proiit 
iil  these  reflections  it'  may  be  easily  deduced  in 
what  casies  a  change  ihobld  be  operated;  and 
where  the  attempt  'would  be  dangerous.  'We 
bave'bdferi'^oo  often  fbr^fUl  of  this  principle,  ^nd 
where  ^  have  intcirfered.  We  have  not" adhered, 
emough  to  thei'marim  above  laid  down ;  we  have 
dther  adopted  the  fiaws  we  found,  and  confirmed 
their  defects  land  abhses';  of  we  have  endeavoured 
to  innovate,  vHifere  theiiilui'e  of  thiti^'  would  not 
admit  of^inhoyatinyr^W*  h^iVe  left  *the  work  tin- 
finished  in  botfi  iristkfcelt;*and  wherfe  ite  liave  not 
been  contented  wifii^thc^tike  of  tfeti^^wliith  w« 
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£>uiid,  we  have  rashly  endeamured  to  iiitrodace 
our  laws*,  withoat  considering  that  it  was  thd 
spirit  of  them  only  that  was  wanting  to  operate 
the  intended  improvement.    More  stress  has  been 
laid  on  this  sutgect,  because  in  all  our  ftn'eigii 
possessions  the  general  complaint  of  the  native^ 
has  been^  that  though  they  were  benefitted  and 
enriched  by  our  commerce^  yet  they  did  not  find 
that  the  government  had  ever  been  much  melio« 
rated  by  the  British ;  on  the  contrary^  that  new 
abuses  had  often  crept  in  which  rendered  their 
state  in  that  respect  worse.    It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  we  see  little  improvement  even  in- the  people 
who  have  been  long  under  our  power^  and  that 
their  advances  towards  prosperity  are  so  much 
slower  than  they  otherwise  would  be     We  are, 
perhaps,  good  masters^  but  we  never  aspire  to  be 
legislators ;  and^  as  if  we  were  jealous  of  our  in- 
estimable institutions^  we  seem  unwilling  to  im- 
part their  essential  advantages  to  others.    Yet  no 
tie  can  be  so  strongs  nor  any  allurement  so  tempt- 


*  A  striking  example  of  this  superficial  policy  was  ex. 
hibited  in  Corsica,  where  we  attempted  to  establish  the  BrU 
tish  constitution  among  a  people  not  prepared  for  it,  either 
by  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in  cirilixation,  by  the  di« 
rision  of  property,  by  the  habits  of  industry,  or  the  love  of 
order ;  this  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  notorious  exam- 
pies  of  imbecility  in  legislation  ever  seen  in  the  annals  of 
history,;  and  the  result  it  met  with  prores  the  truth  of  ths 
remark. 


ing  to  the  peop]e».M  to  let  ttiem.fnwly  psrticipatA 
0f  iidvaattges  enjoyed  by  OQrselve&. 

These  consyeratkmfi  would  be  of  the  greatest 
efiect  in  giving  solidity  to  our  ibnejgn  possessions; 
wbil^  the  pro$perity  that  would  iacorae  to  our  .foi 
feign  domtnioDS  from  adopting  sudi  a  policy^ 
trould  ahdw>  diat  if  we  professed  ourselves  to  be 
eP9queron}|  any  seeming  injustice  attached  to  thai 
character  would  be  certainly  compensated  by  the 
Vpbstantial  blepmigs  we  ahoiild  confer  on'  \m^ 


TRACT  IV. 
Skibf. — Letter  qfPhalaris  to  General  Fox. 

Thb  poBitioa  of  th^  British  araiy^  and  the  situa* 
tion  of  our  afBurs  in  Sicily^  will  be  deve^ped  io 
tiie  fi$llo«fii]g  papers:  they  tend  to  exhibit  our 
actual  condoct,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  pot 
ml  intereabs  roquire^  inasmuch  as  all  our  inews  in 
Italy^  our  obnmierce  and  inf^etice  in  the  Meifi* 
temntan^  must  be  intimately  afieeted  by  the  eon* 
seqaanaaaof  ouv  eanduct  in  Sictly ;  and  every  m- 
vttBe  that  may  ho'eaftsr  be  sitffeitd^  will  in  a 
gaut  wiuasoM  depend  on  the  negfleet  of  admoni« 
tiooB  £ninded  m  motore  ejqperience.-*-Lct  us  pte*. 
miae,  howersr,  that  as  yet  tirorepraBentathres  of 
the  Briti^  government  have  conttoued  to*  aet^on 
prinidplcB  diametrically  opponleto  those  here  ie»- 
coiamentUdi  wr  onnot^  t^ierefore^  be  very  san- 
^  guine  witfi  vegatd  Io  the  happy  tesult  of  a  wisr/ 
^ich^  from  the  beginidt^,  has  been  carried  on 
from  fidaedata^  and  frun  hypothesis  assumed  on 
ii6  national  grownda* 
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Piece  I.  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right  Han* 
General  Edward  Fojc^  <Spc.  (§pc-  8^. — Dated Jr am 
Hie  Elysian  Fields^  Sept.  20, 1806. 

Evgirr*,  eKx^rj.    Act.  1.  Sc.  I* 

*  It  IS  necessaiy,  in  order  that  I  may  explain  to ' 
yoH  the  cause  of  this  letter,  to  call  to  your  me^ 
mory  the  history  of  my  life,  and  none  of  the  mo^ 
dfxns.who  hav§  studied  history  are  ignorant  of 
themame  of  Fhalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum ; 
twenty-four  centuries  have  nearly  dapsed  since 
the  hand  of  death  has  put  a  period  to  the  evils 
which  I  inflicted  on  my  devoted  subjects:  my 
temper,  and  turn  of  mind  were  so  constructed, 
that  I  could  not  concave  how  any  hapimiess  could  . 
accrue  to  myself  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
mankind;  but.  the. human  soul,  when  it  has  been 
so  long  a  denizen  of.  the  dominions  of  Pluto, 
undergoes  a  long  series  of  purification  and  *im« 
prpvement,  whidh  we  are  not  permitted  to  disclose 
tp.  piQrtals ;  nor  indeed  are  there  words  amoi^  the 
living  to  express  the  ideas  which  we  acquire  in  a 
change  so  full  of  wonder  and  mystery;  suffice  it 
to  declare,  that  however  depraved  I  was  when 
clothed  in  a  mortal  body,  the  beauty  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  t^e  happiness  which  results  from  con- 
ferring benefits  on   our   fellow-creatures,   now 
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Mri1C^iii€*in  their  (M  force j  but  as  I  feel  the  Iws 
of  the'  bpportunity  which  I  possessed  of  dWrig^ 
goo^f  and  that  the  term  of  my  offering  is  4x* 
pired,'  and  my  feults  expiated,  this  remorse  would 
be  eternal  1 — -I  have  obtained  from  our  gloomy 
sovereign,  at  the  intercession  of  Proserpine,"  the 
permission  to  address  you;  and  as  it  will  not  be 
flowed  trie  to  write  you  a  second  letter,  let  me 
conjure  yoii,  if  you  wish  to  profit  by  my  kment* 
able  example,  not  to  nejglect  its  contents.    Since 
<he  times  when  I  lived,  the  island  which  gave  me 
birth,  and  of  which  you  are  now  become  the  de- 
fender, has  undergone  the  most  extraordinary 
yevblutions;*  but  it  has  been  the  peculiar  ill  fate  of 
Sicily  to  be  held  by  nations  either  too  distant  or 
too  ignorant  and  corrupted  to  avail  themselves  of 
tile  natural  advantages  it  possesses ;  and  though 
five  centuries  have' elapsed  since  I  have  had  the 
permission  to  write  a  single  letter  to  the  living, 
yet  Ihave  never  found  s6  good  an  opportunity  as 
the  present*    For  in  the  ages  which  succeeded  to' 
the  epocha  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  men  were  too 
bigoted  and  too  barbarous  to  listen  to  my  advice; 
nor  were  the  circumstances  of  the  country  capable 
of  any  amelioration.    But  the  picture  which  I 
will  here  briefly  draw  of  the  state  of  Sicily,  will' 
amply  prove  to  you  that  I  could  not  have  chosen^ 
a  better  moment  than  the  present  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  allowed  me,  for  the  puTpi)Se  of 
giving  an  impulse  towafd»-tb«  4mpcoyemeiil*'anfk 
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happiness  ct  those  who  are  ^I  in  part  deacendfd 
£roin  the  victiins  of  my  tyranny  and  croeky. 
.  After  the  conqoest  of  Sicily  by  Roger  tbeNor« 
man,  the  bi&tory  of  the  country  haa  been  fnSrked 
by  a  continual  series  ,of  the  changes  of  its  masters^ 
and  exhibits  a  r6;^ster  of  all  the  evils  resulting 
iirom  an  erroneoas  ey^teod  of  revenuei  and  from 
the  feudal  institutions;  but  these  were  9t  thst 
time  in  their  vigour^  and  the  evils  which  were 
aufiered  from  them  were  common  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  in  the  northern  parts,  the  laws  have 
bet^i  revised,  justice  haa  been  better  adoiiai^tered, 
wd  tbq  knowledge  of  letters  has  by  ^legtieesraaiti^ 
gated  the  mischiefs  arising  firom  Ignoranoe  a»d 
barbarism*  The  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  aoA 
Danube,  as  well  as  those  of  your  native  i^  are 
now  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  of  man<* 
kind;  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  have  felt  jtba 
lays  of  science 'by  the  dispersion  of  those  clooda 
of  supers^itiou  which  so  long  darkened  the  at« 
iposphere  of  Europe.  None  of  these  advantages 
have  yet  been  felt  by  my  countrymen;  but  every 
aggravation  of  misery,  poverty,  corruption,  and 
ignorance,  has  been  there  accumulated!  But  the 
period  of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  whole  sys* 
feem,  civil,  political,  and  military,  is  at  length  ar« 
rived;  the  laws  are  either  silpnt  or  contradictory-*- 
the  clergy  are  ignorant  and  depraved*-the  tribiK 
nals  of  juatice  venal  and  insolent~-the  revenues 
of  ^  coootiy  are  embezzled  by  its  ministers-— 
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aod  the  sovereign^  who  is  no  other  than  Augusta** 
lus,  the  last  of  the  western  Caesars^  whose  soul 
has  been  again  sent  to  animate  a  human  body, 
nods  on  his  tottering  throne ! 

When  the  final  period  of  an  empire  is  arrived, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence; and  though  the  British  cabinet  has  em- 
ployed its  best  troops  and  ablest  generals  in  de- 
fence of  the  island ;  though  it  may  be  possible  to 
keep  ont  the  French,  who  wish  to  invade  it,  for 
some  time  longer ;  yet  the  predicament  in  which 
the  country  is  at  present,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  persevere  for  any  length  of  time  in 
this  policy;  The  torrent -ef  events  held  back  for 
a  diort  intennal,  will  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
fbry,  and  baffle  the  vain  attempt  to  resist  its 
course,  proving  to  the  whole  world  the  infatuation 
and  absurdity  of  such  an  effort ! 

This  assertion  requires  proof,  and  it  is  fair  that 
you  should  have  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  interest  yourself  in  the  acquisition,  since 
before  any  accurate  knowledge  can  be  gained,  we 
must  possess  the  elements  of  it.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that  you  should  make  yourself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  raising  the  revenues 
of  the  country ;  how  those  revenues  are  applied, 
or  how  they  have  been  alienated  from  the  crown, 
and  mortgaged  to  individuals  ;-~that  you  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  public  burthens  ;  the  cruel  and  oppressive 
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taxes  on  com  and  bread,  and  the  monopoly  of 
those  provisions ; — that  your  troops  are  now  pay- 
ing taxes  to  the  state  of  60  per  cent,  on  the  bread 
which  they  eat;  and  that  the  government,  besides 
what  it  receives  from  the  prodigality  of  your  mi- 
nistry, raises  a  revenue  of  nearly  100,000  sterling 
on  your  army. 

When  you  shall  have  felt  that  since  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  are  so  raised,  that  any  free- 
dom of  commerce,  either  foreign  or  interior,  can 
never  be  allowed  without  virtually  annihilating 
them  by  evasion ;  and  that  since  the  system,  by 
its  oppressive  nature,  is  destructive  of  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  the  subject ;-— that  by  corrupt  ad- 
ministration, the  taxes  become  every  day  less  pro- 
ductive,  and  more  insufdcient  for  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  duration  of 
the  system  must  produce  universal  misery  and. 
desolation ; — that  consequently  it  can  never  be 
adviseable  to  devote  such  anenormous  expense  as 
your  cabinet  directs  to  perpetuate  evils  from 
which  it  can  derive  no  advantage.  For  tO' carry 
your  commerce  to  a  country  where  the  absurdity 
of  the  laws  throws  so  many  obstacles  in  its  way  as 
aihounts  to  a  total  prohibition,  or  to  trade  with  a 
people  whose  government  dries, up  the  principal 
sources  of  their  riches,  you  will  confess,  with  me, 
resembles  much  those  fKuitless  toils  which  my  old 
friend  Homer  so  well  described  when  he  sung  of 
infernal  punishments. 
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It  is  ilot  only  the  prohibition  of  commerce  by 
absurd  regulations  which  contrabands  might  evade^ 
bat  the  corrupt  dispensation  of  justice^  which 
takes  away  all  security  f)'om  transactions  between 
man  and  man ;  but  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws^  the 
impunity  of  crimes^  the  shackles  of  landed  pro->« 
perty,  the  forgery  of  papers,  all  these,  openly  de* 
fended  or  secretly  protected  by  the  ministers  of 
the  laws,  contribute  to  heap  misery  upon  misery, 
and  to  deprive  the  island  of  the  hope,  nay,  even 
the  right,  to  a  wise  and  just  government.  When 
a  longer  residence  in  the  country  shall  have  made 
you  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances,  and 
when  youi'  own  good  sense  and  sagacity  shall 
have  enabled  you  to  form  a  just  eftimate  of  the 
dieceit,  the  meanness,  and  the  falsehood  of  a  de-» 
generate  court,  you  will  be  fully  convinced  that, 
in  its  present  state,  Sicily  can  produce  not  a  single 
advantage  to  your  country. — ^That  it  will  cost  to 
Britain,  annually,  some  millions  sterling ;  and  that 
she  must  content  herself  with  submitting  to  this 
sacrifice,  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  her  subjects 
at  home.  Or,  that  if  she  does  not  propose  to  give 
it  up  to  the  enemy,  she  must,  for  her  own  sake^ 
compel  the  government  to  new  model  itself.  But 
here  I  may  be  told  that  we  are  in*  hopes  once 
more  of  replacing  the  king  on  the  throne  of  Na- 
I^es.  Be  it  so  j — and  when  you  have  placed  him 
there,  can  you  suppose  he  will  be  fixed  very  firmly, 
linless  you  conquer  Italy  to  the  very  Alps  ?    This 
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is  another  difficulty  which  lessens  tHe  probdility 
of  success;  but  let  me  ask,  O  mortal^  will  the 
people  support  your  cause  when  you  come  among 
them  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  a  vicious  govern- 
ment  ?  Will  they  fight  for  you,  to  offer  i^ain 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  despotism  in  the  event 
of  your  success  ?  Consider  then  the  dangerous 
effects  of  neglecting  these  refleetiora; — consider 
the  fruitl^s  expenditure,  to  supply  which  yoa 
must  entail  perpetual  burthens  on  your  country, 
and  the  high  probabilfty  of  being  at  last  con-* 
strained  ignominiously  to  leave  Sicily  to  those  who 
will  enter  it  as  masters,  and  be  received  by  the 
people  with  open  arms,  wearied  as  they  are  with 
oppression,  and  exhausted  by  disappc^ntments,  by 
their  rational  hopes  of  benefit,  crushed  by  the 
false  delicacy  and  ill  understood  notions  of  honour 
and  justice  in  your  government. 

We  have  in  these  nether  regions  a:  manner  of 
calculating  the  relative  sums  of  good  and  evil,  of 
which  I  am  permitted  to  communicate  to  you  this 
axiom — ^^  that,  in  any  given  mass  where  the  sum 
of  evil  greatly  outmeasures  the  sum  of  good^  and 
vice  versa,  the  effects  resulting  are  as  integral 
parts  of  that  mass,  and  must  consequently  con« 
tain  of  good  and  evil  the  same  proportion  as  are: 
in  the  sums  of  their  causes."    Hence  you  see* 
that  if  yom*  government  seeks  to  perpetuate  the; 
evils  of  this  country,  a  great  share  'of  mischief: 
will  accrue  to  itself,  andiits  own  force  cannot  fiui' 
to  be  extenuated. 
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I  shall  not  presume  to  pcnnt  put  tP  you  what 
line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue  on  the  pre* 
"Sent  occasion;  as  an  English  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  arrived  on  this  side  the 
Styx  a  short  time  since,  and  who  has  translated 
this  letter  from  my  Doric  Greek  for  your  pe- 
rusal, tells  me  tKat  ministers  in  England  are  veiy 
deficient  in  foreign  information,  and  that  they 
have  not  given  you  full  powers  to  act/  But  surely, 
when  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  eternal  justice 
of  Minos  will  not  suffer  the  ghost  of  Fhalaris  to 
propagate  falsehood  on  earth,  you  will  not  f«l  to 
represent  these  reflections  in  their  true  light,  and 
if  they  cannot  see  as  you  do,  you  will  be  ex- 
onerated fi-om  the  reproach  that  will  be  attached 
to  having  augmented  the  public  disb^ss  of  your 
own  country,  and  to  having  perpetuated  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Sicilians. 

What  figute  will  Britain  make  in  the  history  of 
great  nations,  when  it  shall  be  written,  and  when 
posterity  shall  read,  that  after  having  vanquished 
the  daemons  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  ty- 
ranny ;  that  after  her  laws,  her  arts,  and  her  arms, 
had  raised  her  to  the  first  rank  among  nations, 
she  entered  into  a  plan  of  policy  which  constrained 
her  to  mftke  an  alliance  with,  and  to  support, 
'^despotism,  injustice,  and  even  anarchy  ? — and  this 
too  without  any  motive  of  profit  to  herself,  with- 
out the  hope  of  being  reimbursed  the  enonnous 
sums  she  had  expend^  in  order  to  gratify  this 
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singular  cqprice;— and  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
linquish  the  prize  she  was  too  irresolute  to  hold, 
as  a  means  of  farther  aggrandisement,  to  her  most 
dangerous  enemy  ? 

Ify  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  events,  it  has  * 
been  permitted  to  the  natives  of  ^  your  empire  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  hitherto  known  of  hu* 
man  happiness  and  human  perfection;  if  your 
philosophers  teach  that  the  general  improvement 
of  mankind  is  the  great  field  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue;  if  they  hold  that  the  happiness  you  have 
received  from  the  favour  of  the  gods  is  a  gift  which 
k  is  your  duty  to  transmit,  not  only  to  your  own 
posterity,  but  to  those  nations  which  the  power 
of  your  arms  has  brought  under  your  protection ; 
how  will  your  government  be  able  to  vindicate  the 
dereliction  of  this  principle  with  respect  to  Sicily  ? 
To  urge  a  motive  of  delicacy  to  the  sovereign 
who  has  been  partly  the  cause,  and  is  ^now  the 
victim  of  an  erroneous  system  of  policy,  is  an 
argument^  you  could  not  bring  forward  without 
blushing,  since  its  insuflficiency  is  evident  in  eveiy 
point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  regarded ;  and  a 
continuation  of  the  present  measures  must  inevi^ 
tably  produce^the  very  effect  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent,  t 

If  those  who  have  inherited  the  supreme  power 
in  any  state,  by  their  vices  and  follies  precipitate 
its  fall,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  reason  and 
philosophy  should  reg^nerite  them,^or  retrieve  the 
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eountiy ;  ^nd  when  reason  is  insufEcif  nt,  no  other 
means  can  be  recurred  to  than  force.     To  oblige 
a  people  or  a  government  to  correct  its  errors,  is 
to  correct  them  ourselves ;  but  to  be  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  to  support  the  latter  in  its  absurdity 
and  tyranny,  is  a  conduct  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  example ;  and  w^hich  I  trust  will  never 
disgrace  the  annals  of  the  empire  of  which  you 
are  a  member.     If  you  reflect  on  the  causes  which 
produced  the  necessity  of  your  coming  to  this 
country  for  its  defence,  it  must  strike  you  that 
the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  public 
poverty,  had  rendered  it  unable  to  defend  itself: 
these  circumstances  operated  to  endanger  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  France.    If,  therefore,  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  your  own  country  require 
that  .your  enemies  should  be  for  ever  prevented 
from  getting  possession  of  the  island,  surely  it  is 
the  duty  of  your  government  to  enable  so  fertile  a 
countr}'  to  defend  itself;  or  at  least  to  contribute 
something  towards  it,  by  making  it  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  people  to  resist  any  attempt  from 
without   |Your  present  system,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  ruinous  to  your  own  country,  and 
oppressive  to  those  whom   you  protect.      It  is 
therefore  iiecessary  that  you  make  your  illustrious 
brother  acquainted  with  these  matters,  in  order 
that  a  plan  may  be  adopted  more  beneficial  to  all 
parties.    It  will  require  some  experience  tobe  ac^ 
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quainted  with  the  characters  of  those  who  are  at 
Ihe  head  of  affairs. 

A  stranger,  though  apparently  displaced,  is  the 
great  mainspring  which  gives  motion  to  every  de^ 
partment  of  the  state,  and  he  has  introduced  a 
party  of  foreigners,  who  secretly  rejoice  at  the 
victories  of  the  French,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
your  country.  In  the  midst  of  these,  the  Boar4 
of  Revenue,  called  in  Sicily  the  Tribunal  of  Patri- 
mony,  are  the  very  tyrants  of  the  country.  They 
are  execrated  by  the  nation,  they  obstruct  com* 
merce,  trample  on  justice,  and  observe  no  law 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Their  arbitrary  an4 
occasional  mandates  are  the  only  rule  of  conduct 
before  which  the  people  tremble  and  obey.  The 
only  hope  of  the  latter  is  in  the  interference  of 
Britain  in  their  government ;  despair  may  one  day 
carry  them  still  farther !  the  roads  are  infested  by 
banditti,  who  are  protected  by  those  who  should 
chastise  them,  but  who  share  in  the  profits  of 
their  rapine ;  while  many  landholders  who  cannot 
obtain  the  favour  of  government,  have  abandoned 
their  estates,  not  being  able  to  pay  with  the  pro-  , 
duce  the  impositions  laid  on  them. 

These  unfaithful  servants  of  the  crown  may, 
perhaps,  find  their  account  in  the  present  scram- 
ble, but  surely  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of 
him  who  has  an  hereditary  right  to  reign !  If  you 
defend  him  from  his  open  enemies  you  are  cer« 
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tajniy  bound  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the 
traitors  who  surround  his  throne ;  and  if  you  have 
generously  lent  him  the  purse  and  the  sword  for 
his  defence^  you  have  some  right  to  be  listened 
to  when  you  offer  counsel.    But  is  it  not  a  duty 
on  his  part  to  provide  that  the  plan  of  his  interior 
policy  should  be  in  unison  with,  ^nd  in  support  of» 
your  measures  ?    At  present  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite,  nor  more  calculated  to  thwart  the  best 
and  most  honourable  designs,  and  to  produce  the 
bad  effects  which  have  been  above  hinted. — Have 
you  to  fear  any  thing  from  the  idle  declamation  of 
a  few  disbanded  adventurers,  when  the  voiqe  o{ 
the  whde  people  will  drown  their  guilty  groans  ? 
and  have  not  the  protectors  of  Sicily  a  better  right 
to  share  in  its  councils  than  a  party  of  Florentines 
and  Neapolitaqs,  without  family,  without  property, 
without  courage^ without  virtue !     Men  who  have 
been  introduced  into  the  government  to  second 
-the  views  of  an  individual,  at  the  expense  both  of 
the  monarch  and  the  people.     Will  your  ministry, 
lichen  they  know  these  circumstanceiSi  submit  to 
be  the  tool?  of  such  men  ?     I  conceive  the  great 
statesman  who  is  at  the  head   of  your  affairs 
would  feel  the  highest  indignation,  should  he  be- 
come satisfied  with  the  truth  of  this  statement.— 
As  we  every  day  receive  news  of  what  is  passing 
on  earth,  the  intelligence  is  often  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  among  those  spirits  who  have 
been  distinguished  while  alive.    In  a  conversation 
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int  which  I  was  present,  in  company  with  Hiero> 
Julius  Caesar,  the  historian  Polybius,  and  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  the  present  affairs  of  Sicily  became  the 
topic  of  our  discourse ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  all . 
that  the  British  could  not  long  defend  Sicily,  un- 
less it  was  governed  on  principles  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  their  own  institutions,  and  that  your 
government  should  authorise  its  agents  to  alter  the 
system  of  its  internal  polity,  cause  the  sovereign 
to  choose  ministers  who  would  restore  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
state.  To  the  sovereign  who  is  indifferent  about 
what  is  not  connected  with  his  pleasures,  it  mpst 
be  equal  whether  he  is  ruled  by  the  cabal  above 
described  or  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
his  allies  and  defenders :  at  present  he  is  ^  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  former,  and  a^  he  can  never 
emerge  from  his  state  of  dependency,  it  is  better 
that  he  be  directed  by  ministers  who  will  do  ho-- 
nour  to  his  choice,  than  that  he  should  be  ihe 
pernicious  instrument  of  those  whom  the  whole 
nation  execrate^  and  whom  you  must  demise. 

Adieu, 

PHALARIS- 
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TRACT  V. 

l\oo  Letters  to  General  Stuart  an  the  Politics  of 
Italy. 

Thos£  who  cannot  answer  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  last  tract,  may  pretend  that  Sicily  is  a  mili- 
tary post  from  which  we  may  watch  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  but  the  following  pieces  will 
show  how  far  those  hopes  can  be  realised,  acting 
as  we  do  on  the  principles  described  by  Phalaris; 
at  the  same  time  it  will  show  the  propriety  of  our 
seriously  considering  at  home  the  urgent  necessity 
of  conducting  the  war  with  a  vigour  and  decision  $ 
fitted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  not  on 
reasonings  evidently  founded  on  false  data,  igno- 
rance of  facts,  and  general  error.  ^ 

PxECB  II.  Letter  addressed  to  JLientenant^enerat 
Sir  J.  Siuarty  on  his  victory  at  Maida. 

My  dbar  Sir,  July  29,  1806: 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  when  an  indi- 
vidual gives  way  so  far  to  the  impulse  of  his  feel- 
ings as  to  congratulate  you  on  your  late  brilliant 
successes  in  Calabria.  Under  your  command,  the 
character  of  firitish  soldiers  has  been  completely  - 
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Vindicated  from  the  insidious  aspersions  of*  bad 
men,  who  have  pretended  that  our  forces  by  land 
were  not  a  match  for  our  enemies.  Your  decided 
victory  has  shown  their  superiority,  and  your 
name  will  live  for  ever  in  these  countries.  Tliough 
I  am  no  soldier,  and  probably  not  calculated  to 
become  one,  yet  may  I  be  allowed,  as  an  indivi* 
dual,  to  express  my  sincere  joy  on  the  occasion. 
Although  I  have  been  blamed  for  speaking  my 
wntiments  too  freely  when  I  last  had  the  honour  ^ 
of  seeing  you  in  Messina,  this  has  not  extinguished 
in  my  mind  the  disposition  to  ^exercise  that  pre* 
rpgative  which  we  lawfully  possess  of  offering  our 
candid  opinion  on  public  events.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  reflections  which  were  made  upon  me 
on  that^occasion,  excited  in  my  breast  the  most 
flattering  sensations:  an  individual  so  private  as 
myself  could  give  no  umbrage  to  any  one,  when 
the  imperfections  of  his  reasonings  was  equal  to 
the  obscurity  of  his  condition ;  and  had  not  my 
arguments  carried  conviction  with  them,  they 
couklhave  o^nded  no  one.  Were  all  men  as 
just  and  candid  as  yoursdf,  this  assertion  might 
easily  be  refuted;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  characters  of  mankind.  The 
present  position  of  afTairs  opens  a  wide  field  for 
reflection,  and  if  I  trouble  you  with  mine,  be  as* 
sured  it  is  not  from  any  ilUibonded  hope  or  pre- 
sumptuous wish  to  draw  from  your  pen  any  thing 
vhich,  as  a  public  character  to  a  private  one,  at 
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would  be  unbecoming  to  write*  A  time  may 
come^  when,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  peace,  we  may  meet  on  more 
equal  terms,  and  discourse  on  the  past  transact 
tions  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom  that  poste- 
rity will  trace  them  in  the  page  of  history. 

I  sincerely  hope,  and  even  flatter  myself,,  that* 
the  tide  of  success  is  now  turned  in  our  favour ; 
and  I  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  gratitude  and 
praise  which  you  will  so  justly  receive  from  youy, 
countrymen ;  but  I  should  wish,  in  order  to  per- 
(letuate  your  glory  to  a  more  distant  period,  that 
your  victories  should  be  the  forerunners  of  such 
events  as  may  enhance  their  value  by  stamping  on 
them  the  character  of  solidity.  Though  you* do- 
not  pique  yourself  on^being  a  statesman,  yet  I  con- 
ceive that  to  deny  you  the  faculty  of  judging  on 
clear  and  simple  ideas,  would  be  to  commit  an* 
outrage  on  your  character  as  a  man  of  good-sense 
who  possesses  historical  information.  I  appeal  to 
your  own  knowledge  of  the  national  character  of 
these  kingdoms,  its  court,  its  nobles,  and  its. 
people;  if  their  downfall  is  not  as  much  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  own  internal  corruption  as  to  the 
foreign  force  by  which  they  were  overthrown» 
When  a  government  ceases  to  support  itself  on 
the  principles  of  public  good  and  public  justice; 
whcR  in  the  breast  of  the  nobles  is  extinguished 
every  feentiment  of  patriotic  ardour;  when  the 
s^ilse  of  honour  and  the  love  of  military  fame  are 
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6nly  empty  sounds :  when  the  generd  corruption 
of  the  mind  has  totally  unhinged  the  ties  of  civil 
society ;  when  those  who  dispense  the  laws  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  interpret  them  according 
to  their  own  caprice  and  interest  ;-^in  short,  when 
the  government  has  no  confidence  in  the  people, 
nor  the  people  in  the  government,  how  long  can 
we  hope  that  the  superstructure  will  be  supported 
on  so  mouldering  a  foundation  ?  Suppose  you 
succeed  in  once  more  replacing  the  king  on  the 
throne  of  Naples ;  how  long  will  he  be  able  to  re* 
main  there,  while  the  internal  political  wounds  re- 
main unhealed  ?  Two  things  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  duration  of  his  government :  the  first, 
that  tfie  principles  on  which  it  is  administered 
should  be  rendered  more  tolerable  to  his  subjects; 
and  the  second,  that  his  enemies  should  be  driven 
beyond  the  Alps. 

Both  these  are  necessary  and  inseparable ;  the 
first  cannot  be  effected  while  a  foreign  enemy  re* 
mains  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  and  the  second  am 
never  be  secured  while  internal  weakness  and  dis- 
cord ^lure  them  to  return  ;  we  have  a  report  here 
that  the  Russians  will  land  on  the  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  that  Prince  Charles  of  Austriar  is 
marching  fi:om  Hungary  towards  Trieste  with 
200,000  men; — suppose  these  our  allies  to  be 
victorious  at  every  point,  Italy  again  will  be  por- 
tioned out  in  different  pieces,  all  of  which  will 
offer  an  easy  prey  to  a  future  invasion  of  the 
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is  not  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  nor  from  the 
distant  regions  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  that 
we  must  seek  the  means  of  repressing  the  power  of 
France,  or  liberating  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke ; 
it  is  in  Italy  herself  that  we  must  find  the  means 
of  her  own  emancipation.  If  the  licentious  con* 
duct  of  the  French  in  Italy  has  rendered  them 
odious  to  the  people,  it'must  be  remembered  that 
the  Austrians  equally  oppressed  them  after  the 
victories  of  Suwarrow  h^d  restored  them  to  the 
possession  of  their  provinces. 

Should  Prince  Charles  again  penetrate  into 
Lombardy,  the  inhabitants  will  wait  the  event, 
either  with  sullen  indifference  or  passive  despair ; 
because  they  know  that  this  country  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  conquerors  on  the  one  side,  or  that 
they  must  relapse  into  their  present  oppressed 
state.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  England  to  create 
as  many  powerful  rivals  to  France  as  she  can ; 
Italy  consolidated  into  one  great  and  independent 
state,  would  become  our  natural  ally;  but  we 
must  not  liberate  Italy ^rom  the  French  to  intro- 
duce info  her  bosom  strangers,  who,,  as  a  reward 
for  their  services,  will  insist  on  her  dismember- 
ment,  and  thus  renew  the  circlQ  of  the  same  re- 
volving misfortunes. 

There  exists  in  Upper  Italy  a  society  of  men, 
consisting  of  the  principal  nobility,  whose  political 
views  are  directed  to  this  grand  object.    This  soi 
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ciety  has  existed  for  several  years ;  and  many  "who 
adopted  the  dress  and  language  of  republicans^ 
secretly  held  the  following  doctrine : — "  That 
Italy  ought  to  be  under  one  head;  and  that  she 
should  adopts  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit^ a  limited  constitution  of  monarchy^  and 
enter  into  a  firm  alliance  and  commercial  inter* 
oourbe  with  England.'*  Could  you  keep  your 
ground  od  the  continent,  and  hold  out  this  hope 
to  the  Italian  people^  all  ranks  of  [men,  united  by 
every  tie  of  interest^  would  support  you,  as  the 
representative  of  a  nation  who  prides  hersdf  on 
the  fulfilment  of  hier  engagetlients.  You  see,  my 
dear  Sir,  a  most  interesting  object  of  .exertion, 
th^  attainment  of  which  is  not  to  be  despaired  of, 
with  the  means  which  might  easily  be  put  into 
yonr  hands  (I  mean  a  considerable  reinforcement), 
and  the  brilliant  figure  your  name  would  make,  if 
successful,  in  Europe.  "  A  British  army  in  Italy, 
commanded  by  Sir  J.  Stuart,  and  assisted  by  the 
force  of  conviction,  on  the  minds  of  the  Italians, 
overturrted,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  military 
despotism  of  the  French,  which  Buonaparte  had 
taken  ten  years  to  erect,  without  being  able  to 
consolidate." 

I  have  been  labduring  to  establish  the  following 
position,  which  results  from  all  that  has  been  here 
said:  "  That  to  carry  a  war  into  Italy,  merely  to 
drive  out  our  enemies,  is  a  fruitless  toil ;  unless 
we  provide  the  ndeans  of  preserving  the  inde* 
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peodeoce  we  diall  have  procured,  by  protecting 
and  supporting  the  natires  ia  their  effbrts  to  give 
it  stability ;  that  to  re-estabUak  the  throne  of  Na« 
pks^  unless  the  French  evacuated  the  whole  of 
the  country,  is  a  diimera  only  to  be  contemplated 
in  the  foggy  regions  of  London  coffee-houses  i 
and  that  to  sedi  foreign  aid,  while  we  have  the 
whole  country  in  our  favour,  is  a  groas  political 
mistake.''  fiuonaparte  conqueried  Italy  by  means  » 
of  manifestoes ;  and  such  as  might  emanate  from 
your  pen  would  be  more  powerful  ^rtitliaries  than 
all  the  Hungarkos  and  Tartars  wUch  lake  policy, 
seconded  by  En^A  guineas,  ooifld  eanbody  or  W 
pot  ia  motion.  fteeoUeot^  Sir,  these  wiH  nevetbe 
ao  &nily  interested  in  your  success  as  a  people  ta 
whom  jrott  hdd  forth  the  flattering  hope  of  be« 
coma^g  independeot,  at  the  expense  of  your  rival 
and  the  coomion  enemy.  It  may  be  objected^ 
perhaps;  that  you  act  under  precise  orders,  ironv 
which  you  cannot  deviate ;  but  since  your  irrup«« 
tion  into  Calabria  it  is  evident  you  have  acted  from 
present  circumstances ;  and  no  orders  could  be  so 
precise  as  to  prescribe  &  line  of  conduct  providing 
for  events  not  to  be  foreseen  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. Since,  then,  you  have  the  confidence  of 
government,  in  part,  it  is  in  your  power  to  give 
your  own  views  on  the  general  state  of  all  Italy. 

The  invasion  of  Calabria  may  have  for  its  object 
either  a  simple  inroad  on  the  enemy,  or  be  con- 
nected vrith  a  (dan  to  restore  the  crown  of  (Naples: 
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short  time  the  Calkbrese  totheliHry  of  their,cbn^ 
querors ;— -if  tbe-'latter,  the  teffection  an  the  in- 
separability of  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  from  that 
of  Naples  recurs  in  its  full  force.     And  it  is  to  be 
maturely  weighed^  whether  this  obpect  has  beea 
deariy  foreseen  and  provided  fon     Should  ttbat 
unfortunately  not  4>e  the  case^  we  have  nodfiirigiior 
expect  but  fresh  misfortunes,  and  a  cloud  of  fiiture 
calamities^  which  will  again  threaten  Italy,  and 
obscure,  the  poiitidil  horizon  of  Europe^  nWere  I' 
];kot.as  fully  sfrtsdfied  as  I  am  of  the  libetfaUt?)^  of 
yournoiiidy^Iidbould  rather  have  eocoiintered  the 
risk  of  offending,  than  not  communicate  reflec* 
tions  which  appear  to  me,  from  the  long  experience 
I  have  had  of  thbticbontrji,  not  to  be  easily  con-^ 
troverted.     If  ;it  be  evident  tllwit*  the  fbrtuses'tof 
the  kingdom  of .  Napies  depend  on  th^  destiny  of 
oorthem  Italy,  (a  4act  which  history  fully  esta« 
blislies,)  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  retract 
with  honour,  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  what  you 
have  acquired^  andv  bow.  «m;uch  more  so^  ta  bnng 
the  work  to  an  end !     Ant  universal  revolt  in  the 
Cisalpine  territory  against  Prance  can  alone  bring 
this  matter  to  an  happy  issue ;  and  to  obtaimthis 
end,  every  inducement  must  be  iield  out;.anc^ 
whatever  is  promised  iu  the  evoit  must  be  spru-*; 
pulously  fulfilled.    YoB"know  that  since  we  met 
at  N^inorca,  in  179^,  I  have  ever  held  the  satnb 
language }  it  was  approved  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart^* 
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and  though  I  did  not'  6njoy  his  confidence,  he  did 
justice  to  my  sentiments ;  and  we  have  now  no 
reason  to  alter  opinions  which  so  many  subsequent 
events  have  confirmed.     I  am  sensible  that  I  am 
perhaps  taking  a  greater  liberty  with  you  than 
eitHer  the  length  of  oiir  acquaintance  or  your  man* 
ner  towards  me  wlfien  at  Messina  can  authorise, 
because  at  that  place  I  thought  I  saw  a  visible 
diminution  in*  your  confidence,     I  am  not  con- 
scious of  any^  c^use*  for  such  a  change,  unless  it 
be  the  sentiments  I  expressed  regarding  public  af- 
fairs.   I  cannot  b^  supposed  to  have  any  motive 
in  this  address,  but  to  communicate  such  reflec- 
tions as  I  thought  might  be  useful.    I  have  no 
wish  to  obtrude  myself  in  afiairs  above  my  sphere ; 
but  I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that,  as  a 
spectator,  I  have  the  means  of  forming  a  com- 
paratively impartial  judgment  on  transactions  in 
which,  having  no  share,  of  course  my  passions 
canbeno'way  implicated.  -  Should  the  contents  ' 
of  fliis  letter  be  eventually  verified,  and  should 
the  policy  recommended  with  respect  to  Italy  be 
attended  .with  success,  it  will  not,  it  featlnot,  bat 
re-establish  me  in  your  esteem;  on  the  contrary, 
lAould  my  system  prove  false,  it  will  give  occasion 
to  reflect  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  deciding 
upon  the  mode  of  acting  on  a  new  theatre,  when 
men,  after  a  long  residence  in  it,  can  mistake  the 
frue  state  of  a  country. 
I  will  now  take  my  leave,  and  finish  this  long 
s2    . 
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letter^  fully  persuaded  that  of  two  effects  it  will 
have  one;  either,  that  I  shall  have  forfeited  your 
friendship  by  an  officious  interference^  or  in- 
creased your  esteem  by  reflections  congenial  to 
your  own.,  In  the  one  case  I  shall  hope  to  re^tfi 
it  in  some  liapprer  moment ;  in  the  other,  it  will 
be  flattering  to  my  pride  to  have  thought  rightly 
with  you.  May  you  continue  in  your  career  of 
success  and  glory,  and  be  assured  no  one  wi}l  be 
so  ready  to  unite  his  voice  in  the  general  accla- 
mations on  your  triumphs,  a^  my  dear  Sir^ 

Your*8,  tcc^  && 


Fi£i^£  III.    Second  Letter  Jrom  the  same  tQ  Sir 
J.  Stuart,  Knt.  ^.S^. 

My  obar  Sir,  AtLg.  10,  1806. 

Jn  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  July  last  I  advanced 
•aome  propositions  to  which  many  objections  may. 
be  made ;  it  is  br  this  reason  that,  animated  as  I 
an  with  my  subject,  I  agun  intrude  on  your  more, 
serious  mcHnents,  and  beg  of  you  to  take  a  retro* 
spect  of  the  history  of  Italy ;  perhaps  .one  might 
cite  an  .example  in  which  your  own  situation  r.e* 
sembles  that  of  forma  generals,  who  have  trod« 
den  on  the  same  theatre  many  ages  ago» 

If  we  recpr  to  that  dkkant  period  when  the  ef<- 
feminacy  of  the  Italians  had  yielded  the  sword  t^ 
(heir  harbarian  mercenaries,  a  total  disu^  of  arms^ 
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with  t  VfeA  ai^d  vtciocM  administration  of  govern- 
nentg  prepared  the  whole  of  Italy  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  Alaric  and  his  successors.  The  feeble 
fasoid  <»f  H^inorms  was  unable  to  reanimate  a  peo«* 
pie  whose  energies  hail  been  evaporated  so  man^ 
ocnturiesy  and  Italy  yielded  an  easy  prey  to  tlie 
followers  of  Alaric^  of  Attilla,  and  of  Theoderic, 
who  finally  esh^iished  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of 
which  he  assumed  the  crown^  distributing  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  among  his  native  subjects.  The 
rapid  comyption  and  decay  of  the  Gothic  lung- 
ciom  wsas  felt  and  made  subservient  by  the  courage 
and  superior  wisdom  of  Belisarius.  A  comparison 
of  the  state  of  Itsdy  at  that  interesting  period  with 
that  which  obtains  at  the  present  moment  shall  be 
the  subject  of  a  few  lines ;  and  I  hope  will  excuse 
me  for  again  interrupting  your  leisure^  if  it  should 
foil  to  afibrd  you  any  amusement,  t  propose:  to 
draw  a  short  parallel  between  your  situation  and 
that  of  the  Great  Belisarius,  with  due  attention 
to  proper  discrimination  of  tlie  similarity  or  dis- 
crepancy of  your  respective  situations.  ..    ' 

When  the  effects  of  the  revolution  in  France 
began  to  pass  the  limits  of  that  kingdom^  ^^^Y$ 
though  divided  among  several  potentates,  ex- 
hibited a  uniform  picture  of  peace,  effeminacy^ 
aad  passive  decay. 

The  P6pes^  who  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
reducing  the  whole  country  under  their  dominion^, 
abused  their  influence  and  authority  over  the 
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icontending  ppwers^^o:sancti6Q  the  tffvastoci  and 
division  of  the  country.  But  th<J  authoority  pf  .the 
Popes  had  long  sirn^e  ceased  to  excijbei  iany  string 
sensation^  ^eugh  the  effect  ^oijiii^  ah^toiaable 
policy  remained ;  and  Italy^^.at  the  period  we  de-- 
scribe^^was  disunited  by  mutual  jealousy  and  feao 
Buonaparte  has  neither  e^^actly  ^iliti^ted.  noroea^ 
tirely  deviated  from  the  examples  of  ^  Al^ric  \Wd 
Theoderic;  but  he  has, seized  the  kingdom. of 
Upper  Italy  for  hjtpself)  and.fhe  hM  placed  his 
brother  on  thQ.  thfv>ne  :of  Naples ;  thetotetome- 
diate  kingdom  of  Tuscany^  and  the  Papal  terri-r 
tory^  can  hardly  be  exceptions;  to  the^ universal 
dominion  of  the  Freogji,  jo  Italyi. .' Theoderic 
strengthened  his  position  by^  dispersTmg  his  sub- 
jects thrpughout  the  wlide  country;  but  he  stood 
alpne^  an^  depended*  on  his'O^v^n  resources  for  liis 
sippport  an4  de^nfif),  wl^le  Cloyis  WO^  occupying 
^  kingdpin  ^jT^Fr^ncc-r-^t  th«t  period  France 
ai)d  Italy  ;hAd«i)io  ties,  to  hold  them  together. 
Buonaparte  has  ptaii):ed  no  colonies;  bpt  his 
mighty  power  in  France  mainieiiis  the  structure 
which  he.  hs^  e^tjablished  in  Italy.  The  mild,  go- 
vernment lof.tJie^^Qoj^ljs,  notwithstanding  they 
yfere  tinged  with  religious  opinions  obnoxious  to 
thcj^goted  Italians;  for  a  tinje  insured  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  their  laws;  and  the  climate ^ndmaa-n 
ners  of  Italy  softened. and  subdued  the  ferocity  of 
the  conquerors.  Buonaparte  has  gained  adherents 
to  his  usurpations  by  distributing  employtnents^ 
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Civil  and  imntary;  but  his  govehiment  and  his 
systenfT'of  revenue  are  alike  oppressive  to  the  land- 
lord, the  farmer,  and  the  merchant, 

Belis^irius  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy 
by  a  people  who  were  weary  of  the  Gothic  yoke; 
but  they  had  forgotten  the  refinement  of  corrup- 
tion and  opptessidri  prevailing  under  the  Roman- 
government.  ^ 

Beli^rius  had  an  army  of  nearly  25,000  men; 
he  rapidly  delivered  Sicily,  took  Naples,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Rome.  His  defence  of  that  city  is  one^ 
of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  history;  and 
He  succeeded  in  dispersing Hhe  besieging  forces  of 
Vhiges,  consisting  of  120,000  men,  advanced  to 
Ravenna,  and  thus  rendered  the  Po  once  more  the 
frontier  of  Rome!  ^  You  have  landed  in  Sicily, 
which  is  already  friendly ;  you  have  invaded  the 
continent,  and  the  natives  on  «Vei^  side  have  risen 
in  arms  in  your  favour ;  you  have  beaten  your 
enemies  in  detachments  more  than  proportioned 
to  your  forces ;  and  the  flame  has  caught  through 
alf  the  provinces  df  iht  kingdom  of  Naples.  This 
spirit  may  go  still  farther, — the  people  of  Abruzzo 
may  receive  and  communicate  it  to  Rome  and  to 
Tuscany,  and  Lombardy  may  finally  follow  their 
eiLample  :  the  rising  en  masse,  if  it  cannot  beat  a 
regular  force,  may  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  a 
panic  and  total  discouragement  miry  cause  the 
Aidden  evacuation  of  all  Italy. 

.The  success  of  Belisarius  was  equal  to  your 


most  sanguine  expectations;  yet  in  seven  years 
after  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  to  the  general  of 
Justinian^  Totilla  had  recovered  his  lost  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  Italians  had  again  felt  the  corrupt 
and  ieeble  governments^  from  which  they  had 
been  rescued  by  the  hand  of  Theoderie;  the  Ro- 
mans not  having  the  means  of  preserving  what 
good  fortune  and  Belisarius  had  restored.  Italy 
had  been  cenquiered,  but  no  measures  were  taken 
to  pieserve  it;  and  the  treasures  devoted  to  the 
expedition  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
thrown  away  on  an  enterprize  prodncing  no  essen- 
tial advantageit  I  cannot  do.  so  great  an  injustice 
to  your  patriotism^  or  to  your  self^estee^i,  as  to 
suppose  you  to  be  indifferent  to  the  consequences 
of  your  own  atchievements.  This  would  be  put^ 
ting  you.on  a  footing  with  the  commander  of  a 
body  of  inercenariei^  and  denying  you  the  ho« 
pourable  feelings  of 'a  general  who  loves  the 
country  which  he  serves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  your  victorious  tropps^  se- 
conded by  the  armed  mass  of  Calabriai  &c,  shouki 
clear  the  whole  kingdom  of  our  enemies,  the  re- 
storation of  king  Ferdinand  will  resound  in  every 
quarter,  and  every  honour  he  can  bestow  will  bo- 
poured  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  your  head.    The 
provinces  which  have  risen  in  arms  will  expect,  at 
least  ibrsom«yiear^  (fM:^  exemption  from  tuxes,;  pr. 
at  least  a  diminution  of  them;  t^is  was  extorted, 
by  the  followers  pf  Rufib ;  but  no  sooper  had  the 
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administnition  at  Naples  resamed  its  power,  thaa 

every  oonditioa  waa  violated,  an4  t|^t  violation 

i^grava^ed  by  an  increase  of  taxes,  while  the 

licentiooB  bands  of  Grrecks  and  E^irots  disanned 

and  trampled  on  the  people*    The  .flight  of  the 

Neapolitan  army  through  Calabria,  and  the  en* 

mity  of  the  people  where  it  passec^  evidently 

show  that  the  subjects  of  Naples  expect  more 

from  yon  than  the  power  of  your  arms  3  they  rdy 

on  yoor  interposition  in  their  favour;  and  the  re* 

spect  they  have  shown  to  your  standard,  wbeqi 

compared  with  their  treatment  of  the  bereditarji;: 

prince  and  his  army,  fully  evinces  the  ^  truth  oj^ 

this  asserticm. . 

The  numbers  of  your  own  disciplined  troops 
are  not  proportioned  to  the  theatre  on  whi^h  th^ 
are  destined  to  act  Shqi^d  the  peofde  rise  ea 
masse  and  dedar e  in  your  ^irour  as  you  advau^^ 
we  have  already  hinted  the  possibility  that  Italy 
may  be  cleared  pf  the  French  armies*  But  thedp. 
numberless  undisciplined  bands  will  become,  an 
unmanag^ble  and  dangerous  engine^  no^  unite4 
either  in  their  sentiments  or  ultimate  view^^^^f^ 
acting  from  tl;!^  same  principles,  nor  dii]^];qd  i>y 
tlie  same  nund;  the  whole  of  Italy  may  then4;«^ 
become  a  scene  of  rapine  *  and  ponfusioflf  and^ 
the  evijs  which  we  xnnm  to  avert,  qmy  vel^ro) 

*  TUB  1m  sotttHlly  hup^ived  in  CalabHs,  MfdlMts  VebifTso 
.evw  tinea  the  9>po4iUoii  uiiior  Geaeral  StmirU  7  -  r 
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VWilt*  iTfdoubIerdM61en'(fe  otr  that  dfevfetecT' country, 
Tky  rte^alatai^  W^-^erkraafe^  -t^^^esfrk^tt- different 

^'unite'tKeffl^'^rf  te  poKfiidl^vifew;;  is  ffie  only 
rrteink  olP'phsveftfing-'Ms  dreatlfhl  engine  from 
rtfcbiHhg  on  diiWe^efeJ^^he  V^ 
ihotdidb^  rridfic^ -^o  %g\ilate' their  ihovfements^ 
and  thtir  ititerphih^x?.^(MhiitA'  brft^e^ospeit 
that  mbst  bfe  opened  to  tKenS,  'will  grv^e  aHforrfi  to 
the  bthefrwise  shapeless'  mass.  '|I  may  vfentute  to 
it^Hiri,  that  if  ever  thfe  bfd 'government  of  Naples 
ifiotild  be^  re^tofrid,^' the  ministers  accdstorted'to 
^uSitiitf  and  oppression,  *^hdyfe' long  nkflfts^itVe 
taught  them  to  confound  the  exercfti^'v^  th^ 
abuse  *o^  potver,  will  sbon  make  the  people  re^nt 
df  their  raflmess  in  having  as^isttfd  a /British  arm^ 
to  ife-estabIisK»  a  -gbiwirritlient^  -t^cfh'  Aey  cannot 
toMe/»and '  an  ordSr  Sf^  thifiis^w'hic'H  'they 'had  to 
lately  tjorisdited  to  <liss6l\fferthevodiuta  of  this 
A^unter-tfeydbtion  will  be  Taid.  at  oiif  doof,  and 
yduF  victories  and'fheir'corisequences'will  dgain 
btBai''*rf  bhwnouB  i-dteiflBtetice  io  those  df-B^t- 

»  f  .      I    • 

^^l^y^.v  J'  /  f.'  '     J      .^.     ^'   !-.  :  •  •  .»!    -     i..       :tJM- 

:'feifi4arltoir  was  -the  general  of  J^hi^y'of  a 
weak  and  tyrannic  court,  governed  by  women  and 
eunuehs.  All  that  he  did  was  in  spite  of  the  ca« 
blrtd:  which^hef  served,  and*  with  tfobps  uiiafefeus-' 
tomed  to  discipline. 

./STou  serve, the  greatest  and  most  enlightehed 
empire^  where  a  rational- freedom^  and  the  can^ 
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<l0ur  which  governs  the  public  opinion;  can  defend 
and  vindicate  the  character  of  every'  tndividtial  s 
we  live  in  an  age  when  the  truth  can  alwilys  ha 
UAd,  and  cabal  and  intrigue  are'eirer  in  fear  of  the* 
blaze  of  light  which  she  always  displays^* 

If  Belisarius  was  unable  to  consolidate^  the  Work; 
which  he  atcbieved,  the  corruption  of  the  couri: 
which  he  served,  and  the  declining*  state  of  the» 
empire,  plead  sufficiently  his  excuse;  but  the  vi- 
gour and  energy  of  the  British  government  are-itii 
the  meridian;  and  should  all  the  success  of.dur 
arms  in  Italy  be  rendered  unavailing  by  want.o£ 
attention  to  give  stability  to  our.  atchievQoienlsy 
the  British  government  and  its  Victorious  getierai 
would  blush  to  plead  the  same  ^xcuse^^winch^'iii 
their  cifcumsfeaooes,  might  exculpate  JBelisariua 
and  Justinian*  *  .  ! 

<  A  man  may  be  a  politician  withdnt  beii^  c 
gcitteral;  but  i  general,  in  thfs  ahd^Kw^jr  age, 
must  be  a  politiciail.  If  we  take  dtyjowrtif  the 
defection  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  rdgn/of 
Philip  IL,  will  hot  the  Frince  of  Ofange  stand 
high  in  our  estimation  in  both  these  charactersi?} 
Shall  we  not  allow  the  same  nv^it  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  >ho  opposed  the  iilnpoHtic  measures* 
adopted  by  PhiKp  ?  America  was  Host ,  in  s^i^vfi 
the  valour  ,of  our  troops  and  theiriiUtary:  Ailkbf 
th^generals ;  the  Act  is,  that  they  were  bad  poK*  < 
ficiandi  hut  the  socoesses  of  Lord  diver:  were, 
owing,  perhaps,  more  to  the  political  vi0wa:>liqF> 
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#faich  Im  cdndaci  was  regiUlated^  than  fo  his  esc* 
penencc  jni  the  field.  Lord  Weiiesley'd  poltey  iit 
India  has  brought  that  imineiise  emj^re  into  our 
dependence ;  and  I  conpme  your  situation  at  pre^ 
sent  not  only' requires  the  skill  of  the  general^  but 
also  titt  ibfesight  of  the  politk:iiui;  This  observa* 
tfcm  is  intended  to  show  bow  insepardde  the  two 
ditractevs  an^  and  the  pemiciotts  effects  that 
innst  iblkyw  if,  hi  the  present  instance,  yon  are  not 
sttffiered  to  axnbine  their  operation. 

Shoukl  you  readily  ttdmit  this  reasonings  it  may 
Dotbeibreiga  kd  the  purpose  to  sk^ch  out  a  plaa 
fiar  the  settlement  of  dl  Italy,  and  the  arguments 
which  should  induce  you  to  recommend*  these 
neasQfes  strangiy  at  home;  for  it  is  evident  that 
tmless  some  plan  is  formed,  the  sums  employed  by 
his  Majesty's  government  in  this  expedition  will 
be  reckon^  among  the  fruitless:  exp^ises  of  the 
war;  tfae.fldiniBtry  wiU  be  loudly  blatned  by  the 
efi^diftian>iy  the  dondoct  of  the  general  will  prou 
bebly  be  arraigned  by  party  writers;  and  ewry 
iesming  faoh  will  be  exaggerated  by  all  the  pofwe^ 
di  fiicticni*  • 

I  bafe,  in  my  lost,  suggested  the  instability  of 
tfie  cvown  of  Naples,  if  reskx^  to  its  owner,  so 
long  as  Upper  Italy  remains  in  the>  handb  of  the 
Ff^taoh ;  yet  I  feel  that  we  are  bounds  ^^.we  are 
M^y  to  restore  ijt.  Bat  shonkl  the  tide  of.  insor-- 
metien  driire  the  Trench  out  of  Upper  Italy^  I 
Mbriw  that  the  pec^le  would  nerer  consent  to 
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iubmit  to  the  degenerate  government  of  Naples. 
This  reduces  us  to  the  necessity  of  baviog  two 
kingdoms^  making  another  state  of  all  Italy  nordw 
ward  of  the  Neapolitan  dominipns.  We  have  the 
aifthorit^  of  M^ccJiiavellt  to,  show  rthat  a)l  the 
disasters  in  Italy  have  arisen  from  the  exisfaence  of 
the  Ecclesiastioal  State;  it  should  thecefore  be 
ailded  to  the  kiagdora  of  Upper  Italy. 

The  whole  extent  of  this. country  will  have 
been  abdicated  by  it$  savereign  and  its  usurpers  f 
and  the  people  (not  the  populace)  ought  to  |^ve 
their  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  prince  and  the 
govecoxnent.  This  was  the  conduct  ad(^>ted  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Deputies  £rom  the  diffi^r^ 
ent  provinces  might  be  called  to  fix  the  fiitute 
destijay  of  their  country ;  and  I  think  the  natioA 
atUfge  miffat  be  induced  to  Bccept  a  wise priace 
and  a  rational  government,  placing  their  constii- 
tution  under  our  protection,  as  they  would  already 
have  fcond  reason  to  rdy  «n  our  friendship ;  but 
the  temper  of  the  people,  their  diapositibn,  their 
fears  and  prcjiKlices,  must  be  respected. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  otiier  hand^  that  this 
plan  should  be  overlooked,  or  too  hastily  rgectedi 
the  people,  in  arms  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  will  know  their  own  strength,  they 
will  repent  of  their  confidence  in  the  British,  and 
they  must  then  be  open  to  cabak  on  all  sides. 
Tliey  may  turn  the  machine  we  have  set  in  motion 
against  ourselves,  or  against  one  anoUier,  and  the 
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peaceful  part  of  them   wiH  deplore  the  losd  of 
those  chains  which  they  had  a  little  before  thrown 

ofk        -    .  i^   .••■•.  .        .. 

r  •  •  •  ^ 

'  Every  thing  shows  th^fe  necessity  of  giving  some 
syste/ft  tb  the  insurrfection  6f  *tl\e  Italians.  It 
should  be  gutded  and  conducted  by  feome  legiti- 
mately cdnstit a tecl Authorities,  and  these  must  at 
first  be  under  the  control  of  the  British  general. 
By  degrees,  the  government  ktid  the  laws  which 
they  have  themselv'es  established  wiH'  acquire  re- 
vierence .  in  their  owrt  eyes;  if  a  competent  or^- 
gani^ation  i)e  not  given  to  these  ^iii^urgents  in  the 
beginning,  it  will  be  difficult,  peraaps  impfe^ble, 
when  tfiey  become  more  numerous,  t6  briltig  thetn 
(6  any  degree  of  order.  I  shrink  baclt  with  hor*' 
ror  at  the  pr^kpect,  if  this  nece^^ary  step  shbuld  be 
omitted;  ahd  dbubt  not  but  that  you  haVe  taken 
such  steps  as  will  prevent  these?  eviP  consequences. 
I  conclude  this  letter  veith  reminding  you,  that 
the  independence  of  Italy,  and  its  consolidation 
into  hue  or  two  well-ordered  states^  is  the  fi^rst  and 
iTiost  essential  iheasure  towards  confining  the  am- 
bitioE^  6f  the  French  within  the  ^barrier  of  the 
Alps. 

Tour's,  &c.  &c.     ' 
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.*'  Such  oxtraprdinafy.  effort^  pf  power  and  courage  uriU- 
••*  always  comm^ind  the  Wten^tion  of  posterity,  bi^t  tha 
««  CTents  V^J^i^W  t'lie'fat^'df'naaons  is  not  materially 
'*  eWnged,  l^a^e*  a  faihrimpvisiort'on  thcptfge  of  lii»tafy^ 
<^  and  thepmHehce' of  the  reader  is  exhauiitedby  th&rep^ 
<^  titioti  of  the  same  hoaiililles,  undertakea  without  eaine^ 
**  prosecated^^ithout  ^^Xyy  apd,  terminated  without  effect." 
^  ,  Gibbon^  chap.  46. 

-  MAcciiriAv':ELLi*s  Histofy  of  •  Pforente  bjJens 
witha  retrospective  vfew  of  Italy,  from  the  reign 
of  Honorius  to  the  period  when  the  republics  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy  bfigiin^to  be  considered  as 
independent  stAte^  ^  After  the  revoKlHoris  bcca- 
sionbd  By*the*G6thi,(HunS/and  Iloriibards,  the 
powers  of  Italy  werie  .balanced  between  the  latter,' 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Poi)es.-'  The 
establishment  of*  the  kingdom  of  France  by  Clo- 
V15 '  and  T!ie6dibeft,  -the-  renewal  of  'the*  western 
fempire  by  eharlemagnej  atid  it*  is^aratibh  fr6m 
France  under  AmiilpW^  left  Italy  in'  a  fluctuating 
and  divided  state.         -^       .  * 

The  Popes,  whose 'ambition  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  which  they 
had  neither  the  means  to  abqtrtre  nror  the  power* 
to  sustain,  followed  a  line  of  the  mb^t  destructivef 
J)olicy.  '  When  they  were  bhaWe  <o-witiwtand  the 
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Greeks,  they  sided  with  the  Lombards;  when  the 
Lombard  interest  prq^nderated^  they  invited  the 
FInmks.  By  the  same  policy  they  called  in  the 
Germans,  to  whom  they  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Not  content  with  these,  they  invited  the 
Normans;  against  them  they  supported  Manfred} 
then  brought  forward  Charles  of  Valob,  and  with 
equal  mutability  raised  up  a  rival  to  bim  in  Peter 
of  Arragon;  ever  hoping  to  rale  through  their 
newest  ally,  they  were  constantly  disappointed, 
yet  ever  repeating  the  same  experiment.  This 
tract  would  swell  to  the  size  of  a  volume,  if  we 
were  to  enumerate  the  successive  cabals  and  ^in- 
trigues by  which  th^  kepjt^^e  country  in  a.  con- 
stant state  of  inquietude.  As  the  influence  of 
superstition  abated,  it  ceased  to  be  the  motive  or 
pretext  to  diaturb  the  peace  of  Italy.  The  war  of 
the  succession  having  finally  given  the  thrones  o£ 
Spain  snd  Naples  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ;  Italy  remained  for  a  century 
divided  among  th^  various  contending  princes  and 
ttates  ivhkh  possessed  it  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  Popes  had  ceased  to  be 
prompted  by  the  demon  of  ambition,  and  nearly 
a  century  passed  without  disturbing  the  rq)Ose  of 
the  Italians.  Men  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
order  and  distributbn  which  was  established  by 
common  consent,  i^er  so  many  indBfectual  strug- 
gles, and  had  begi^i  to  consider  them  as  essential 
ID  the  peace  and  advantage  of  all  Europe.  Whei) 
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the  French,  in  1796,  invaded  Italy,  the  arms  of 
the  church  had  long  been  blunted,  and  the  Vati- 
can had  ceased  to  hurl  its  thunders;  but  the  dis- 
jointed and  feeble  state  of  the  whole  was  unable 
to  survive  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Every  enemy  to  France  on  the  continent  being 
silenced,  nothing  could  stop  her  progress;  the 
burthen  of  the  war  fell  on  the  British ;  and  they, 
in  imitation  of  the  Popes,  invited  the  Russians 
into  Italy.  The  transient  victories  of  Suwarrow, 
which  in  one  year  had  left  no  trace  behind  them, 
showed  that  we  were  blindly  following  the  old 
policy  here  alluded  to. 

We  come  lo  the  present  moment  *,  when  we 
have  invaded  Calabria,  in  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Sicily.  Every  page  of  the  history  of  Italy  is  full 
of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  its  dismem- 
bered state,  which,  during  a  series  of  ages,  has 
been  alternately  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  its  own 
misery,  and  the  disquietude  of  Europe. 

Hie  British  in  landing  in  Italy  avow  no  other 
motive  than  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  Na- 
ples ;  what  every  pation  in  Europe  has  in  succes- 
sion done  either  for  or  against  the  Pope :  in  this 
case,  without.being  conscious  of  it,  they  are  again 
acting  for  him.  There  is  another  striking  analogy 
between  this  and  former  invasions ;  it  has  for  its 

*  August,  180(J. 
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object  a  partial,  or  a  provincial  conquest.  Nb  in-r 
vasion  has  ever  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  country,  consequently  no  nation  has  ever 
yet  come  with  both  the  means  and  the  intention 
at  once  of  rooting  out  the  cause  of  its  continual 
discord.  And  in  the  ev^nt^  the  same  sources  of 
internal  weakness  and  liability  to  the  same  misfor* 
tunes  have  been  4eft  to  cause  future  disturbances. 

If  the  British  land  in  Italy  merely  to  drive  out 
the  French,  and  at  the  same  time  propose  to 
themselves  to  respect  the  claims  of  all  its  fallen 
princes  and  states,  they  will  inevitably  leave  the 
apple  of  discord  to  future  generations,  and*  their 
atchievements,  however  brilliant,  will  be  stigma- 
tised with  the  same  character  of  short-sighted 
ambition  which  has  marked  the  career  of  former 
invaders. 

If  the  British  carry  their  views  farther,  why 
have  they  not  brought  out  a  more  efficient  force; 
and  why  have  they  not  held  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  and  independence  of  Italy  to  the  na- 
tives ?  To  establish  a  cluster  of  small  states,  with- 
out force  and  without  energy,  is  raising  but  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  formidable  power  of  France ! 
To  limit  their  prospects  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
m/h'\\e  the  French  remain  masters  of  Upper  Italy; 
IS  to  pverlook  the  example  of  twelve  centuries,  and 
to  expose,  a  weak  and  declining  kingdom  to  the 
ambition  of  a  haughty  conqueror. 
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Like  the  Byzantine  throne^  it  will  totter  at  every 
movement  of  its  northern  neighbours,  and  we 
^11  ever  he  making  war  to  obtain  a  durable  and 
honourable  peace,  witliout  constructing  a  basis 
which  alone  can  give  it  stability !     What  are  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  conduct?     We 
must  Uxk  forward  to  have  an  army  perpetually  on 
foot  in  Italy,  and,  finally  worn  out  with  the  exer- 
tion, yield  to  th6  current  of  French  invasion  ;  or 
lay  aside  our  dubious  and  hesitating  policy,  boldly 
proclaim  independence  and  unity  to  all  Italy,  and 
send  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  insurrections 
of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  state. 
By  the  power  of  the  sword,  aided  by  the  vows  of 
the  people,  we  must  impose  one  simple  and  indi* 
vidual  government  to  9ll*     By  these  means  alone 
the  sources  of  contention  would  be  dried  up ;  a 
proper  limit  set  to  French  ambition;  and  the 
Kvithdrawing  Italy  from  both  France  and  Germany 
would  balance  the  power  of  both,  while  we  should, 
create  a  new  and  powerful  ally.     Divide  et  impera 
has  been  the  maxim  of  every  power  which  has  yet 
visited  that  country ;  but  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  can  be  productive  of  no  permanently  good 
efiect  to  Gfeat  Britain,  and  our  exploits  will  bear 
the  stamp  of  those  atchieved  in  the  last  twelve 
centuries  by  all  the  adventurers  which  papal  and- 
bition  and  internal  discord  have  called  thither,  to 
the  misery  of  successive  generations. 
The"  power  of  the  French  in  Upper  Italy  is 
f2 
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founded  on  the  opinion  that  their  arms  are  in- 
vincible; but  their  insolent  behaviour  since  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  has  disgusted  those  who  had 
been  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  change  of 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  monarchical 
form,  has  thrown  down  khe  ladder  by  which  they 
ascended  to  the  supreme  power;  the  higher  ord«3 
of  society  have  been  estranged  by  the  want  of  due 
respect  with  which  they  have  been  treated ;  the 
humiliations  they  have  received  have  fully  wearie4 
their  mind  with  the  yoke  of  the  French.  The 
Italian  who  considers  the  past  and  the  present, 
who  sees  and  feels  that  nothing  can  relieve  his 
country  from  a  state  of  dependency,  turns  away 
with  despair  from  the  prospect  of  again  seeing 
Italy  divided  into  feeble  and  inconsiderable  princi- 
palities. If  he  repines  at  his  slavery  under  the 
French,  he  equally  dislikes  the  German  yoke; 
and  the  principal  and  best  informed  persons  see 
that  none  can  b^  their  true  friends  but  those  who 
endeavour  to  promote  their  union>and  independ- 
ence. If  Buonaparte,  by  tumid  and  pompous 
manifestos  in  favour  of  liberty  and  equality,  ad- 
dressed to  the  populace,  made  good  his  way  to 
Rome,  a  British  general,  by  proclaibations  ad- 
dressed to  theieelings,  the  good  sense,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  nobility  and  people,  might  shake 
^he  Italian  throne  of  the  Corsican  usurper. 

It  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  our  cause,  as  the 
opinion  that  the  French  armies  are  irresistible  shall 
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b^n  to  diecay,  to  awaken  the  Italians  from  the 
sullen  apathy  in  which  they  are  plunged^  and  in 
which  they  must  remain  so  long  as  they  ar^  un- 
informed of  what  is  the  end  of  our  interference  in 
the  afiairs  of  their  country.  To  give  them  hopes 
of  tranquillity  and  independence^  to  promise. to 
relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  foreign  powers, 
will  be  the  only  method  to  arm  the  whole  of  the 
nation  in  our  cause.  It  would  be  of  use  to  dis- 
perse books  among  them^  well  written,  properly 
digested,  and  carefully  arranged  in  poii^t  of  stile 
and  argument,  by  which  it  might  be  proved  to  > 
them  that  Britain  is  their  only  friend,^ and  safe  ally 
and  protector ;  this  would  appear  evident  from  a 
view  Off  the  past,  of  the  present,  and  the  future 
state  of  Italy.  It  must  be  made  clear  to  them 
that  our  interests  are  connected  with  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country  ;  that  we  do  not, 
and  cannot  entertain  any  ambitious  views  towards 
the  continent;  that  the  unity  of  Italy  is  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  England.  Most  of  the  fa- 
milies  which  distinguished  themselves  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  still  remain.  In  the  breasts  of  many  of 
them  a  latent  fire  may  yet  break  forth;  it  would 
be  to  our  honour  to  rekindle  it,  and  to  direct  its 
light  and  warmth  to  the  general  good.  Many  are 
the  families  of  Rome,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan, 
Venice^  Rimini,  Bologna,  &c.  &c.  &c.  who  are 
now  waiting  in  silent  expectation  the  result  of  the 
present  momentous  contest.    If  these  assertions 
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are  true,  woijld  it  be  justifiable  in  us  to  disregard 
such  useful  assistance?  The  neglect  of  thesfe^ 
men  will  mortify  the  pride  of  the  individual,  and 
cpnfirm  in  the  mind  of  the  Italians  the  opinion, 
that  pride  and  presumption,  of  which  the  French 
80  frequently  accuse  us,  are  peculiarly  the  defects 
ofEnglishmen. 

Any  war'in  Italy,  in  the  present  circumstances^ 
must  be  a  war  of  opinion;  and  if  we  trust  merely 
to  force,  we  throw  away  one  half  of  our  means* 
The  power  of  eloquence,  and  the  influence  of  the 
press,  will  often  be  useful^  and  jnost  efficiiciously 
employed  in  concert  with  the  sword.  Our  hopes 
in  such  a  contest  must  depend  on  the  influence  we 
obtain  over  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  people 
whose  energies  we  are  desirous  to  wield« 
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TRACT  VIL 
JSicib/,—ReflecH(ms  on  Hs  new  relations  to  Britain. 

In  the  above  letters  addressed  to  S]r  John  Stu-> 
art^  and  in  the  tract  immediately  foregoing,  the 
ineans  oif  attacking  the  French  in  Italy  are  suffi- 
ciently developed.     It  naturally  follows  also,  from 

%  the  reasoning  there  adopted,  that  Sicily  is  to  us  a  ne« 
cessary  point ;  and,  laying  aside  its  known  fertility, 
Its  various  products,  and  all  the  other  advantages 
it  afibrds,  that  to  cede  it  to  France  would  be,  in 
other  words,  to  confirm  and  insure  to  her  the  ab- 
solute and  impregnable  possession  of  all  Italy. 
The  evil,  therefore  of  losing  Sicily  must  be 
evident. 

Let  us  reflect  that  at  this  moment  Sicily  and 
Malta  are  the  only  friendly  ports  we  have  in  the 

.  Mediterranean^  unless  the  precarious  tenure  of 
Alexandria  can  be  an  exception  ;  and  that,  if  we 
lose  the  two  former,  that  sea  is  efiectually  closed 
to  us ;  this  point  once  gained  by  the  enemy,  the 
frontiers  oif  the  French  empire  will  be  not  the 
coasts  of  Europe  alone,  but  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean*! 

*  Non  Tos  pro  Graecias  libertfite  tantum  dimicare — ^neque 
eatantum  in  praemium  Testrum  cessnra,  quae  nunc  in  reji;tis 


Sicily  is  then  the  boundary  at  which  we  may 
hope  to  stop  the  triumphs  of  France,  and  which 
we  may  hold  firm  until  such  Opportunities  occur 
as  to  justify  the  enlargement  of  our  views.  We 
are  obliged  to  support  the  king  of  this  country,  in 
order  to  maintain  our  footing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  it  may  be  not  unwelcome,  in  the  beginning  ' 
of  this  new  political  connection,  to  give  some  clear 
and  distinct  notions  on  what  we  are  about  to  un- 
dertake; what  is  the  island  we  are  defending; 
what  are  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal; 
what  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  government ;  what 
are  the  difficulties  we  shall  encounter ;  and  what 
the  advantages  we  may  hope ;  in  a  word,  what  is 
the  probable  order  of  events  in  the  course  of  these 
transactions. 

Hitherto,  the  various  authors  who  have  describ- 
ed Sicily  have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
sweetness  of  its  climate^  its  productions^  its  anti-  - 

castris  sunt,  scd  illiiai  quoque  omnem  i^paratam  qui  in  diet 
ab  E^hcso  cxpcctatur  praedae  futurum.  Asiam  deiadc  Syri« 
^mqac ;  ct  omnia  usque  ad  ortus  solis  ditissima  rcgna  ioiperia 
Romano  aperturas.  Quid  deinde  abcrit  quin  adGadibus  ad 
marc  Rubrum  occano  fines  tcrminemus,  qui  orhem  terrarttm 
amplexu  finit :  et  omne  humaiHim  genus  secnndnm  Decs  now 
men  Romanum  veoeraiar  ? 

Tit.  Liry,  1.  36,  chap,  17, 

Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  Buonaparte  has  not  read 
this  passage,  and  made  the  same  application  of  it.  This  \f  iH 
appear  more  clearly  when  we  treat  of  Greece* 
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quUies^  its  present  declining  state ;  and  to  general 
reflections  on  its  government.  The  object  of  the 
present  tract  is,  by  a  strict  inquiry^  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  tlie  reader  for  what  must  naturally  hap« 
pen  under  a  new  order  of  things.  The  detail  of 
the  government  is  different  from  that  of  any  oth^r 
in  Europe  i  and  though  its  ostensible  constitution 
is  formed  originally  on  the  same  plan  with  our 
own,  yet  many  extraordinary  regulations  have  so 
far  cramped  its  energy,  that  it  exhibita  a  curious 
phenomeoon  in  politics.  Unless  we  understand 
this  matter  clearly,  we  shall  always  meet  with  ob- 
stacles to  any  measures  we  may  propose,  without 
well  knowing  whence  they  arise ;  and  neither  be 
able  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  inconveni- 
ence, nor  to  apply  a^  renokcdy.  We  have  a  very 
delicate  task'  to  fulfill;  we  have  to  support  out 
ally  on  the  throne ;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power.  Yet,  from  the  nature  of 
the  laws,  we  shall  meet  with  such  difficulties  as 
will  not  a  little  perplex  us ;  our  engagements  to 
the  crown  will  often  be  found  at  variance  with  our 
political  principles,  with  our  notions  of  justice  and 
freedom,  and  with  our  ideas  of  the  happiness  of 
society.  We  cannot  interfere  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  without  virtually  assuming  the  supreme 
power.  We  cannot  support  the  present  system  of 
laws,  of  impost,  and  of  judicial  administration, 
without  committing  ah  act  of  violence  on  com* 
mon  sense,  and  without  subjecting  ourselves  to 
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tiim^  incbhveni^ncies^  with  respect  to  our  coid^ 
tnerc^y  atid  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
tis,  as  Well  aS  siibjectihg  bur  rtierbh^nts  to  an  el- 
ceSsof  venality  nmd  edrruption,  which  none  but 
those  who  are  intidately  acquainted  with  the 
island  can  jforin  a  clear  idea  of. 

Many  of  the  Sicilians  are  aware  of  the  defects 
in  the  present  order  of  things  :  but  the  evil  is  of 
So  Ibng  standing,  and  so  connected  with  the  whole 
fabric;  so  many  powerful  individuals  are  iMerested 
id  its  durat'cnj  and  the  abuse  of  the  laws  is  so  la- 
prative  tb  thc^  advocates^  that  though  all  men  feel 
and  confess  that  the  government  is  vicious  and  del* 
fectlve,  none  will  say  where  the  reform  should  be« 
gin ;  all  are  afraid  to  touch  it^  lest  the  whole  fa- 
bric should  fall  to  tvih/  l^he  city  of  Palermo^ 
which  contsdns  the  plurality  of.  those  employed  by 
the  government,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  king- 
dom at  large,  and  the  welfare  of  the  r  whole  has 
beeii  sacrificed  to  the  capital.  Another  reflection 
should  be  made: — From  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  many  of  the  laws,  the  non-observance  ^ 
and  neglect  of  them  has  arisen ;  and^  this,  which 
would  be  in  England  the  greatest  evil,  is  here  a 
palliative  in  many  cases  where  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  strict  enforcement  of  them  Would  be  incal- 
culable. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  works  are  want- 
ing which  discuss  the  means  of  reforming  the  re- 
venues and  other  branches  of  .the  government 
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These  have  been  known  and  af^proved,  atfci  aU 
tempts  have  even  been  made  to  act  on  the  princU 
pies  recommended  in  them^  yet  every  thing  has 
taken  its  former  course,  the  evils  have  remained 
unremedied^  and  the  sums  destined  to  promote 
the  reform  have  been  embez^tled  and  wasted.  It 
is  a  fact  no  less  curious  than  lamentable,  that  in 
consequence  of  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to 
reform  the  different  branches  of  the  govqrpmenty 
or  rather  the  defects  in  the  constitutioi^  tthe  evils 
which  appeared  barely  calculable  from  tti^  change, 
and  none  of  the  good  effects  intended,  lave  been 
realized ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  .charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  not  having 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  British  cabinet  either  acts,  or  wishes  to 
act,  on  the  principles  of  justice,  honour,  and 
equity.  Here  the  great  difficulty  occurs ;  we  feel 
it  a  duty  to  defend  and  support  the  royal  iamily  in 
that  part  of  their  dominions  which  is  within  our 
sphere  &nd  element ;  yet  we  cannot  carry  any  im« 
portant  measure  without  stumbling  over  some  law 
or  violating  the  economical  regulations  of  some 
place  or  other,  and  must  therefore  either  tacitly 
abrogate  the  law^,  or  submit  to  be  paralised  by 
our  respect  for  them  *. 

It  will  be  evident,  in  the  course  of  these  reflec-^ 

*  This  has  since  precisely  happened,  and  we  are  in  Sicily 
the  least  fatoured  nation,  not  even  the  French  excepted. 
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tionSy  that  the  defects  in  the  revenue  system  are 
the  grand  causes  of  all  the  miseries  of  this  coun- 
try* That  this  system  has  been  invented  to  make 
the  poor  pay  for  the  rich ;  and,  of  course^  has  oc« 
casioned  the  languor  of  agricuhore,  the  destruc- 
tion of  commerce,  the  corruption  of  morals,  and 
the  perversion  of  justice.  This  order,  or  rather 
disorder,  of  things,  has  reduced  the  subject  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  All  the  natives  feel  the  truth  of 
this,  and  ttiey  all  expect  impatiently  an  alienation 
of  their  grievances. 

As  it  wUl  be  seen  from  the  sequel  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  landed  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  barons ;  as*  these  are  totally  ex- 
empted from  any  share  in  the  contributions  to 
what  are  called  territorial  impositions,  the  whole 
weight  of  these  taxes  falls  on  the  middle  ranks  of 
society,  who  hold  farms  in  copyhold,  or  perpetual 
quit -rent  tenure,  all  noble  and  ecclesiastical  fie& 
being  one  way  or  other  exempted.  When  aa 
Englishman  is  told  that  the  bread  which'  the  la- 
bourer and  the  artisan  consumes  is  the  principal 
object  of  public  impost,  it  will,  be  problematical 
with  him  whether  any  moral  principle  can  sanc- 
tion the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution.  The 
revenue  system,  formed  and  supported  by  a  short* 
sighted  avidity,  is  cherished  by^  the  influence  of 
the  barons,  who  are  yet  ignorant  enough  to  con- 
ceive that  their  prosperity  is  inseparable  from  the 
universal  misery  of  the  people!     As  their  influ- 
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ence  is  still  great  through  their  numerous  voices 
in  the  general  parliament,  and  through  the  devia* 
tionsfrom  the  original  constitution  in  v^hat  re^ 
gards  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  king's 
ministers  have  acquiesced  in  their  usurpations^ 
blinded  by  the  false  representations  of  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Patrimony,  which  is  at  once  a  board  of  re« 
venue,  a  tribunal  of  justice,  a  self-cneated  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of 
decrees  !  This  tribunal  is  by  turns  the  tool  and 
the  tyrant  of  the  nobles ;  by  means  of  this,  (as 
well  as  the  other  courts,)  they  give  a  judicial  sane 
tion  to  the  greatest  injustice,  and  are  ^  often,  in 
their  turn,  the  victims  of  its  power  in  their  liti- 
gious contests  with  each  other.  This  will  be 
more  distinctly  seen  when  we  treat  of  the  courts 
of  justice;  the  dangerous  power  which  these  have 
usurped  of  interpreting  the  laws,  by  which,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  law,  a  decree  is  sometimes  issued  of  a 
tendenof  perfectly  contradictory  to  the  law  itself 
adverse  to  its  spirit,  and  destructive  of  its  inlen* 
tion  !  Thence  it  will  be  seen  that  no  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  the  justice  of  a  plea ;  conse- 
quently no  commerce  can  possibly  exist  where, 
added  to  so  many  obstacles,  so  much  facility  is 
given  to  bad  faith.  We  have  seen  the  vast  im- 
portance of  Sicily,  in  a  political  point  of  view ; 
we  have  seen  how  much  it  behoves  'us  to  defend 
this  island :  yet  it  ought  to  contribute  something 
to  its  own  defence ;  and  as  our  policy  is  not  that 
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of  oppressing  the  nations  we  profess  to  defend^  it 
were  to  be  hoped  that  the  profits  arisiri^  from  a 
well-regulated  commerce  with  the  island^  might 
defray  a  part  of  the  charges  we  are  at  for  its  se* 
curity.  But  when  we  see  what  are  the  commer- 
cial, or  rather  anti-commercial,  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  obstacles  that  present  them- 
selves, it.will  be  felt  that  th^  British  merchant 
must,. before  he  opens  his  trade,  either  see  these 
regulations  totally  changed,  or  obtain  an  exemp- 
tion from  them  in  his  favour.  Inf  doing  the  for- 
mer, all  the  opposition  which  the  ignorance  of 
commerce  in  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony,  and  the 
oppressive  rights  of  the  barons,  can  throw  in  the 
way,  must  be  anticipated.  To  effect  the  latter 
may  be  more  easy ;  but  the  trader  will  never  be 
able  to  realise  his  privilege,  froni  the  present  bad 
faith  of  the  ministers;  or  should  he  succeed,  it  will 
be  an  incalculable  evit  to  the  native ;  it  will  sub- 
ject him  to  a  monopoly  on  the  part;  of  thf'foreign 
merchant,  ruin  the  imports  of  the  kingdom,  arid 
render  our  name  odious  to  every  Sicilian  ;  it  will 
defeat  the  very  end  of  our  ^coming,  as  it  will 
make  our  protection  a  compendium  of  all  tlie  evils 
that  were  to  be  feared  from  the  Frenc  h! 

liCt  us  only  reflect  one  moment  on  the  pecu- 
liarly lamentable  state  of  this  country.  XJnable 
to  defbnd  herself,  groaning  under  the  defects  of 
her  own  institutions,  and* not  possessing  energ/or 
virtue  sufficient  for  her  ovxn  reform  ;  falling  under  * 
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the  {protection  of  a  government  whose  delicaey 
and  point  of  honour  may  permit  her  to  continue 
fos  an  indefinite  period  in  this  hapless  state,  rather 
than  expose  itself  to  the  blame  of  usurpation  by 
an  interference  which  must  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  but  also  to  the  sovereign.  Sicily  19 
in  the  stat^  of  one  oppressed  by  the  nightmare ; 
she  cannot  move,  she  can  make  no  ej^ertion,  Bri- 
tannia is  sitting  by  the  bed-side,  and  though  she 
knows  the  malady  under  which  her  sister  labours, 
permits  her  suffering  to  continue,  lest  she  should 
be  acci](sed  of  officiouaness  or  of  ppfiiendly  \^ 
trusion.  ' 

If  this  statement  be  just,  in  what  an  awkward 
dilemma  do  these  circumstances  place  Qur  govern* 
ment.  The  opposition  at  home,  oft  a  superficial 
car  partial  view  of  its  policy,  will  accuse  it  of 
usurpation  if  it  meddle. with  the  internal  admini- 
stration of  the  island,  while,  if  it  remain  totally 
inactive,  we  shall  justly  incur  the  odium  of  the 
natives.  These  will  soon  feel  that  the  weakness 
of  the  government  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  consequent  facility  of  evading  what  could 
not  be  done  away,  has  made  room  for  the  power 
of  enforcing  them  by  the  support  of  a  British 
army.  That  their  yoke  is  thus  rendered  still 
heavier,  while  our  troops  become  the  janissaries  of 
a  body  of  lawyers,  who  have  explained  away  the 
la^s  according  to  their- own  interest 'or  caprice, 
•  ruined  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  couq- 
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try,  and  asusted  the  despotism  of  the  minister, 
ipdiiie  the  sovereign,  blmded  by  official  forms,  is 
ttie  dupe  and  tool  of  b6th.  Nor  should  these  re- 
'  flections  be  attributed  to  a  desire  to  urge  minis- 
ters to  any  act  by  which  the  British  name  might 
be  exposed  to  dishonour.  Let  us  not  merit  the 
charge  of  usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  that 
of  being  the  passive  tools  of  a  vitiated  and  de^ 
praved  government  on  the  other !  The  means  of 
avoiding  both  these  extremes  may  be  seen  in  the 
letter  signed  Phalaris  in  the  beginning  of  these 
tracts ;  and  other  pieces  in  the  sequel  will  perhaps 
throw  a  still  clearer  light  on  that  subject. 

Let  us  indulge  ourselves  with  a  view  into  futu- 
rity,  and  hence  draw  some  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  n>easures  we  have  proposed.  There  is  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  immense  empire  which 
Buonaparte  has  founded  will  easily  be  kept  to« 
gether  in  case  of  his  death.  •The  comprehensive 
energy  which  he  possesses  will  probably  not  be  an 
hereditary  virtue  with  his  successors;  and  it  would 
be  salutary  to  prepare  the  readiest  means  of  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  such  an  event.  As  the  French 
yoke  is  known  to  be  oppressive  to  the  Italians,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  provide  an  asylum  for  those' 
who  wished  to  fly  from  their  tyranny.  It  is  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  on  every  other,  to  be  wished 
that  the  government  and  laws  of  this  island  were 
6o  happily  contrived  as  to  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  military  despotism  of  the  French.    This^ 
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in  the  event  of  any  convulsions  which  may  here  - 
after  have  place  in  that  empire,  may  indpoe  the 
Italian  people  to  regard  the  ^exiled  family  of  Na« 
pies  as  their  real  sovereigns,  and  toloc^  iip  to 
them  as  a  refuge  from  their  suflerings,  if  they^ 
can  have  confidence  in  the  wis4om-of  tli^  ^katiaa 
lavs.  It  }s  hy  these  means  alone  Uv'^j4iie  king; 
can  ever  hope  to  regain  his  lost  throng ;  and  it  ia 
the  surest  ntethod  of  laying  the  foundation  (if  no^ 
for  himself,  at  least  for  his  heirs^)  of /One  nrore^ 
brilliant  and  more  exalted^ 

Independently  of  all  former  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  reform  in  Sicily,  let  us  reflect  that  the 
'  French  revolutionists  extended  their  power  by  af- 
fecting to  assimilate  the  government  of  other 
countries  to  their  own;  and  if  this  deceitful  j>lan 
succeeded,  Britain,  by  propagating  among  man- 
kind the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  may 
hope  to  counteract  them  with  success.  Were  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  imitated  in  other  i)arts  of 
Europe,  wherever  this  happened  we  should  find 
friends  and  allies;  and  our  system  ought  to  be 
opposed  to  the  military  and  revolutionary  code : 
it  is  the  only  one  capable  of  being  contrasted  ad- 
vantageously  with  it,  as  all  the  simple  monarchies 
on  the  continent  have  crumbled  before  it. 

During  the  Peloponesian  war,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians supported  the  aristocratic,  the  Athenians  the 
democratic  party.  Had  one  of  these  states  had 
lao  proselytes  or  adherents  in  political  opinions,  it 
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could  not  have  resisted  the  other^  which  had  that 
advantage.  B7  being  the  head  of  a  system  of 
polity,  our  existence  would  be  essential  to  that  of 
every  inferior  state  founded  on  the  same  princi- 
ples. It  therefore  seems  reasonable,  as  a  point  of 
self-interest^  to  promulgate  our  political  senti-^ 
Qients,  and  impart  them  to  those  whom  we  pro* 
tect,  since  we  should  thus  form  a  party,  united 
to  us  not  only  by  opinion^  bnt  by  the  desire  of 
self-preservatioQf 
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TRACT  VIII. 
Pkhire  i^  Siciljf^'^Govenmeniy  Manners,  ^*  ; 

.  Situathn,  Extent,  and  Produce  qf  Sicily. —&ici^ 
XiT  is  die  largest  island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  betweerr  the  B6  and  39  d^.  of  N.  latitude 
and  the  12  <aiid.vl6  long,  east  of  Londop,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Mediterrahean.  Ita  ^inrnte^ 
has  jiot  the  disadvantages  of  a  tropical  region,* 
whiiejt  is  exempt  from  the  rigours  which  are  felt 
la  the  norths .  partaking  equally  of  the  advantage 
of  both;  its  warmer  Tides  are  equal  to. the  pro^ 
daction  of  many  East  and  West  India  coonnodi-* 
ties,  while  the  mountainous  parts  yield  the  fruits  of 
Europe  I  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  from  the 
eadiest  ages  the  theme  of  both  poets  and  histo<a 
Fiansi  aadrste  .natural  curiosities  attract  the  atten** 
tt0D  of  the  modem  travdlen  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form;  the  smaller  side  of  which^  from  Cape  Pelo« 
rus  to  JE^hynus,  looks  to  the  east^  and  the  apex 
at  Tnapani^  to  which  this  is  the  base»  point  to  the 
vest  ItcQUtains  an  area  of  about  9600  square 
jniles^  being  in  lengthy  from  Trapani  to  Messina^ 
abmt  lao.miles^  from  Metoina  to  Cape  Passaro^ 
about  124. .  A  continuation  of  the  Apennine  ridge 
runs  throughout  its  whole  .extent^  from  the  poir^t 
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of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  called  Pelorus^  to  inount 
Eryx,  atTrapsfci;  while  another  branch  extends 
round  Mount  Etna  across  the  south-west,  uniting 
with  the  former  chain,  and  bcanching  off  to  south- 
east to  Caltagirone,  where  it  is  mlersect^d  by  tR'e 
plain  of  Catania,  but  approaching  at  tbe  celebrated 
Lake  ofPAlicii  to  the  Hyblean  chain,  occupies 
the  county  of  Modica,  which  it  divides  from  the 
plains  of  Noto  and. Syracuse.  Sicily  presents  to 
the  eye  the  figure  of  a  triangular,  wedge».who66 
thickest  pirt .  i$  to^  the  northf  dnd  Fcast^  while  its 
edges  gradikally  j&ll  off.  towards  Mazzarav  Mar- 
salla,  and  Trapani.  The  interior  of  tlie  country 
presents  a  bolcl  and  varied  surface;  the  inountaina 
arehigher,  arid  the  vallies  more  iiarrpw  in  Sidily 
than  inktaaiiy  other  countries;  this/unevendead  of 
sar&oey  and  ^the  height  of  the. mountains,  gives) 
in  a  short  space  all  the  varieties  of  cliihale  eieperi- 
enced  in  the  course  of  long  ^journeys/ 1  Tofimi^ 
merate  the  various  productions  ofSictty  JiaraUid 
require  a  volume;  suffice  it  to  touch  ickhidiosp^^obH 
jects  which  we  stand  most  in  need  o£  .ItsiwiBes 
are  equal '  lo  those  of  Spain  and  Portugalj  when 
properly  attended  to.  Could  the  wine  ttadfe  to 
Portugal,  which  is  xiow  totaiIy.itiiibutary:'vtoiand 
dependent 'On  France,  betransfonred.touSiiilyyiihe 
value  would  not;  go  to  enrich  oori  erie^xtesl  <  The 
cotton  of  Sicily  is  equal  to  that  of  Sorimoto  i  Heaip 
grows  in  abundance  in  Sioiiy^  andther^  are  wast 
tracts  of  low  and  rich  lands  yet  waste^  wiiere  the 
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culture  of.  it  might  be  extended  with  success. 
As  yet,  however,  it  is  produced  only  in  proportion 
to  the  demand;  but  there  is  np  dpubt  thU  were 
that  increased,  and  the  difficulties  of  exportation 
lessened,  at  the  same  time  that  the  peasantry 
should  be  better  treated  and  encouraged,  that 
Sicily  might  render  us  less  dependent  on  Russia 
ibr  a  fupply  of  that  commodity.  Sweet  oi],r  both 
coarse  and  fine,  is  abundantly  produced  in  Sicily. 
Baisins,  figs,  pistachios,  almonds,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  flax,  Guinea  com,  soda,  and  even  the  sugar- 
ewe,  flourish  here.  There  is  ako  a  mineral  pitch, 
or  asphaltura,  which  chemists  call  sulphate  of  pe- 
troliumj  this  might  be  used  for  chips'  bottoms 
with  success.  Fossil  coal  is  abundant,  but  no 
mine  is  worked.  Timber  is  still  abundant  in  some 
parts,  but  the  woods  are  neglected  and  destroyed, 
partly  from  ignorance^;  partjy  from  bad  policy,  and 
erroneous  system  of  forest  laws. 

J)htriit^tim0nflPopuhitim.-^^  whole  island 
15  divided  into  three  province?^  ,yiz.  the  Val  De* 
jBona.  Val  di  Npto,  and  Va}  di  Mnzzara.  This 
topQgrapbicgil,4ivi^^|C^ s^Doj^^tpti^ye  no  connec- 
tion with  the  goverif^inei^,  as  the  whole^'kingdom 
politiqatty  conside^^^  i^  coip^fjehend^  under  the 
t^ree  bracci  .(arms)^  or  orde^^  {The  military,  or 
feodal,  the  ctergy,  and  the  demesne,  or  royal 

:*^?^^^^  ^/r^  5^*M  tP^wfree-bi^rghs  ipt)^ 
rest  pf^Ewojje..f  The  jppjiUatjioft  p^^.^      whole 
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kingdom  is  estimated  &t  1,500,000.  \^atermo 
cbjitains  200,000  souls ;  Messina,  86,00&;  tafa- 
nia,  70,000';  Caltagirptie,  50^000';  Nbtb,' 3S;666; 
thei^  are  iEhe  pVlndpat  towns  in  thfe  ^slafid*  *     '  *^ 

Division  of  tlie' Landed  Property. — ^Roger  the 
'  Normin,  cohqiiieror  of  Sicily,  cbtefrtpordrj^-Vlth 
ouf  William  the  First,  on  his  accessidn'lcJ'  I1ffe 
throne,  divided  the  lands  o^  the  kinjgdbA/irfro 
three  portions ;  one  third  of  these,  called'jtlie  35^- 
mesnes  of  the  crown,  are  adniihistered  by  flie  cor- 
porations of  the  royal  towns  ^here  Vhey  are  ^i^- 
ated.    Each  town,  accorqing  to  ith^  reverfu*^ 'of 
its  demesnial  lands,  pays  to  the  king  ai'cfeftalfi  in- 
come, hesid^s  maintaining  the  police,  'roads/  ice. 
"&c. ;  and  the  tribute  which  each  territory^  pays  is 
called  the  royal  patrimony.    "The  Tribunal  t)f  Pl- 
^trimony,  of  wHiclfi  we'  sliall  giVe  a  ^estrijition  ih 
its  place,  is  the  siii)reiAe'  irioderktS?  and  cblAptitdfer 
of  this  revenue. 

Another  third  part  of  these  ldh(fe''\^a^(?f's^^^ 

by  King  Roger  i^King-hTi^  rio!)le5;^^dm         th^ 

were  fiefs  contaii^eilt  Within  ^the'tel^iAjt^^'iffc 

'  royal  or  Acmm^hmm,  Mi  'MrHW'd'Mi 

•of  thelrowTi;*6f  which  tW^&teor  harMfqi0d 

•the  terittory.'    Soittetitfes^'tft^  to\^risbfpi^ 

baronial- towns  have  eifktis  beten^ing^ito\then^, 

-whith'  ai^^kafmliistiBred-  by  'theii* ' corpoFations, 

^tialledgiufaiT; '  ^ef  renSfftfig  %tfS  ^t^SiiX'L 

•ritKfer-<!&ti4utei*amoi^-tife  blgtep^'br  mi\ita 
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abbots^  dr  served  td  endow  the  several  cobveata 
tvliicb,  in  an^age  fertile  in  soperstition,  were  ao 
generally  eatablbhed. 

This  distribution  of  property  has  remained  ever 
since  the  Norman  conquest^  and  all  the  noble 
fiefty  as  they  are  hdd  by  a  grant  in  military  te« 
Bure,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and 
given  to  a  family  and  their  descendantSj  subject  tp 
military  service.  This  circumstanoe  sUppoaes  an 
absolutely  strict  entail,  which  preveoin  the  sde  of 
fiefs  without  the  king*s  sanction,  (veibo  regk>);  it 
supposes  also  the  indivisibility  of  the  fief;  hence 
the  right  of  primogeniture  which  has  reduced  the 
younger  branches  of  families  toa  moat  miserable 
atate. 

Thus  the  lands  of  the  nobles  are  entailed  ip 

Hmt  fiunilies.    Those  of  the  church  are  attached 

to  it,  and  the  dem^ne  lands  are  «qudly  so  to  the 

corporation,  as  is  above  mentioned.    Hiough  thp 

obstacles  to  the  alienation  of  property  are  in  som^ 

measure  removed,  yet  enoi^^h  remains  tp  generate 

aotnerous  law-suit$>  and  to  prevent  those  whp 

'  have  much  land  and  no  money  from  sellmg  one 

part'  in  order  to  improve,  the  rest)  for  if  any 

daimants  in  succession  put  in  their  ple^  dtherthe 

,8aie  is  prevented,  or  the  title  becomes  disputed. 

This  is  much  the  case  wi^  jKha.  inferipr  ic;)asa  of 

'   ^landholders,  who  powers  ^^ffH^/jgranted  in  copy* 

'"  iiold,  on  nphlai^ecclesiMtipal,  or  (demesnial  estates^ 

la  Syracuse,  the  IaW;rkQds  noar  the  f*ountain  of 


the  Cyane  are  ilaw  marshes,  the  possessors  hare 
no  cdpital  to  improve  them  ;  and,  as  they  are  en- 
tailed, no  one  else  who  has  money  can  make  the 
acquisition. 

«.  *  .  • 

Orders  (^Sociitt/.^^Those  pftnces,  dukes,  iftar- 
quises,  and  barons,  who  hold  estates  which  have 
a  town^  or  sufficient  population,  are  called  parlia-* 
mentary  barons,  and  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  noblest  all  others  are  called  rustic 
fiefs,  and  give  no  right  of  this  kind  to  their  land* 
fords,  though  they  be  decorated  with  a  title. 

The  next  order  of  men  is  the  clergy,  who  iforfti 
a  distinct  assembly,  or  house,  in  the  parliament, 
and  consists  of  archbishops,  bishops,  archiman- 
drites, mitred  abbots,  &c.  The  principal  of  these 
are  younger  brothers  of  the  noble  families :  so 
that,. In  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  houae  of  parliament 
is  tied  to  the  lords. 

'  The  next  order  of  men  consists  of  a  second 
rank  of  nobles,  who  hold  fiefs  without  burghs  or 
towns,  and  who,  though^  ttiey  have  the  same  splen- 
did titles,  have  no  seat  in  the  parliament:  many  of 
these  inhabit  the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

TheUext  order  are  the  burghers  of  the  di&rent 
towns ;  these  ap^ly  to  argriculture,  to  the  church, 
and  td  the  medi^  'aild'  legal  prolusions;  then 
•  come  'th^  arti^aftMrtSB^peasanfea:  th^se  are  the  pea- 
sants of  the^  deme8n€^,^'%nd  those  wHe  are  tha  vas- 
sals of  the  parliamentary  lord*#- 
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Rojfol  Deffiesnes*-^The  royal  demesnes,  con- 
sisting^ as  we  have  bdbre  observed^  of  those  lands 
vrhich  King  Roger  reserved  to  himself,  are  the 
territories  of  the  royal  townships.  Each  town 
contributes  ijbs  quota  to  tlie  royaf  patrimony,  and 
all  most  send  Uieir  accounts  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
same  name  in  Palermo.  The  giorati,^  or  alder- 
men, are  annually  nominated  by  the  tribunal,  from 
the  list  o£  principal  nol^les  and  burghers  in  each 
town,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  justice,  answering 
^to  our  slierifii ;  an4  the  latter  is  answerable  for 
all  robberies  committed  within  the, territory  be- 
tween sun  and  sun.  The  quota  of  each  town- 
ship is  fixed ;  the  surjdus.  serves  for  paving  streets, 
or  any  other  public  work.  ^ 

Trihmalqf  PaJtrmxmy.  ^ 
^  Monstrdm  horrondam  infomte  iii§BBi.ci|i  laaeatadcmptuui/ 

VlRGII.. 

The  Tribunal  of  Patrimony  ecHMJsts  pf  six  mem^ 
bers,  viz.  the  president^  theconservadoit  generakt, 
who  is  Ihe  king's  advocate,  and  fow  judges. 

As  this  board  superintends  the  king's  territo- 
rial revenues,  so  it  commands  the  municipalises 
of  the  royal  and  baronial  towns;  and,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  every  individual  is  implicated  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  so  it  has  become  a  civil  court, 
under  the  pretence  of  an«ithority  in  what  regards 
the  royal  interests.  In  the  same  manner  it  has  an 
authority  over  all  ecdesiasticallands^  and  the  copy- 


hoMs  granted  thereon  by  the  crowns  thus  n6  act 
whatevi^r  with  regard  to  landed  property  can  be 
done  without  its  cognizance.  In  lihe  same  maa* 
tier  as  all  duties  on  exports  and  ifaiports  (which 
answer  to  tannage  aiid  poundage^  and  which  are 
enforced  with  all  possible  rigour ;  and  the  etpdrtt 
and  imports  themselves  Interest  the  royal  ipen* 
huess  so  this  board  has  assumed  a  dktatorial.rigfat 
to  command^  not  by  fixed  rules  or  g^enerai  lawa^ 
but  by  issuing  an  order  or  permission  on  every  m* 
dividual  occasions  Non^  of  the  produce  of  the 
trountry^  tiiat  {s>  corn^  oil^  and  some  od)ers>  as 
i^ttle^  ^.  drA  be  46kt>orted  without  its  permissioi^ 
though  the  exporter  offers  to  pay  the  duties ;  the 
permission  to  export  hemp  is  given  annually^  as 
an  exclusive  privilege,  to  one  person  in  each  mari* 
time  district ;  so  ^at  the  merchant  who  would 
export  it  nost*  not^ooly  pay  the  duties  to  theUngi 
but  a  duty  to  this  individual ;  thus  the  X^hunal^ 
after  dbligitig  the  merchant  to  pay  the  tax>  £irms 
iinother  fOt  their  own  toiohiaient  to  the  beA 
bidder.  Widi  regard  to  com^  cat|ie,  and  oil>  the 
greatest  difficulty  occurs  in  the  eaportatidn ;  and 
a  particular  order  is  MiffiiBite  frosi  Fadarmo  to  ob* 
-tain  a  permission  Ibf  <he  stmt  t  to  procuoe  tlns^ 
the  trader  must  bribe  ^through  ihid^  aind  tibin. 
Sometimes  the  right  of  exportation  is  allowed  tot 
«  ^rt  t^efi  atid  then'suddanly  stopped;  and 
thus  ioaUMS'  the  r«{«  of  those  wiio>had  pnmdcd  ft 
.quantity  tosh^  otf. 
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The  IVibunal  of  PatrimcMiy  sends  a  strict  orJef, 
^lih^r  to  the  corporations  of  the  towns^  or  the  com 
idepnties^  where  these  exi9t>  (for  every  town  in  ^ 
cily  bas  its  particular  government,  weights,  and 
measures,  by  which  much  profitable  confasiOH 
arises,)  to  provide  as  nmch  wheat  as  will  serve  foi* 
th6  Whole  year;  this,  under  pretence  of  being  di^ 
rectedibr  the  public  good,  produces  the  disorders 
and  injustice  which  it  is  here  our  business  to  un^ 
fold.  The  com  trade  is  i  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporations.  In  order  to  support  them  ih 
this  abuse,  th^e  are  invested  with  an  absolute  au^ 
thority  to  prevent  the  produce  of  their  district 
from  being  carried  to  a  neighbouring  town,  end  to 
forbid  that  of  another  from  being  admitted  into 
thieir  territory.  Thus  arises  a  complete  stagna- 
\k>n  of  the  inland  ttade.  If  once  the  prices  of 
com  should  fall  after  the  corporation  has  made  its 
provision,  the  severest  t)ehalties  are  inflicted  on 
any  one  who  shoiild  endeavour  to  bring  his  cor  A 
to  market;  he  must  submit  to  «ell  it,  giving  up 
his  profit  to  the  corporation,  or  let  it  spoil  in  his 
magazines;  if  he  grinds  it  into  flour,  it  is  seized, 
and  should  he  attempt  to  export  it,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  being  cashiered  and  ruined. 

A  certain  farmer  of  the  toiVh  of  Granmichele, 
^n  the  Val  di  Noto,  had  in  a  jgranary,  in  the  terri- 
Wy  of  MineD,  about  fifty  quarters  of  wheat, 
which  then  bore  a  high  pi-ice,  as  it  was  a  year  of 
scarcity.    The  giiiratt>  or  corportitron,  without 


asking  any  questions^  broke  open  the  granaiy^  and 
took  the  wheat  to  their  town.  The  farmer's  coia^ 
plaiQt  to  the  tribunal  was  answ;ei;ed  by  a  full  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  giuj;afi,  but  with 
an  order  that  he  should  be  paid  by,  them,  ,allowing 
a  credit  of  some  months.  During  this  interval  ^ 
the  office^  of  these  (who  are  chosen  annually)  e&«- 
|)ired;  their  successors  refused  to  pay,  and  the 
farmer  having  prosecuted  the  corporation,  before 
the  same  tribunal  which  had  given  the  above  or- 
der, was  cast ;  so  that  he  was  first  plundered,  and 
the  public  robbery  thus  sanctioned  by  ^  decision 
of  the  court,  made  contrarry  to  their  own  orders* 
This  person  is  still  alive ;  he  is  baronial  govenior 
of -Granmichele  for  the  Prince  of  Butera. 

The  privilege  of  supplying  the  city  of  Palermo 
with  oil  and  qattle  is  granted  to  contractors ;  these 
exercise  every  kind  of  tyranny,  as  the  tribunal 
supports  them  in  every  measure  which  they  can 
devise  to  oblige  the  holder  to  sell  to  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  these  gentlemen  are  in  return  hand- 
somely complimented  by  the  contractors.  Until 
these  last  have  bought  the  oil  they  want  at  the 
price  which  suits  them,  no  exportation  is  allowed; 
and  even  then  the  tribunal  makes  so  many  difH- 
culties,  in  order  to  get  bribes  to  permit  the  ex- 
portation, that  the  whole  disappears  in  contrabai^d ; 
thus  the  smuggling  trade  ^aves  the  country  from 
absolute  ri^in ;  and  if  it.  could  be  prevented,  no 
one  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to  press  put  his 
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olives^  as^  the  above  illicit  trade  prevents  the  prices 
frorp,  beings  totally  degraded.  Two  .years  since^ 
though  the  failure  of  the  autumnal  rains  prevented 
the  growth  of  the  pastures,  and  though  the  cattle 
•were  dying  every  where  fi3r  want  of  food,  every 
one  seeking  to  get  rid  of  that  portion  which  •  he 
could  not  support,  the  stupid  tribunal  nevier  re- 
laxed  the  prohibition  to  export* 

By  another  effect  of  the  consummate  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  this  board^  the  duUes  on  the 
importation  of  these  commodittesB  brars  no  pro^ 
pdrtion  to  that  on  exportation^  and  fQreign  pro-^ 
duce  re-exported  is  not  worse  treated ;  so  that  it 
seems  deliberately  intended. to  encourage  foreign 
agriculture  at  the  expence  of  their  own. 

It  will  be  natural  to  ask,  who  are  ^e  men  who 
compose  this  board  ?  They  are  lawyers,  whose 
whole  lives  having  been  spent  in  scenes  of  the 
most  iniquitous  litigation,  posses  no  kind  of  in- 
formation on  commerce  when  they  a^re  promoted 
to. this  rank;  so  that  all  commercial  regulations^ 
which  with  us  are  fixed  by  act  of  parliaip/ent,  ar^ 
here  left  to  their  absolute  will  and  caprice,  to 
ignorance,  and  venality. 

Foreign  imports  are  taxed  ad  valorem,,  and  a  ta- 
riff has  lately  bean  toade  to  that  effect;  but  the 
raw  prodilce  of  the  soil,  lyhich  is  the  oviljf  SQurc« 
of  richeatoLfiAcily^  finds  so  many  obstai^les  to  exr 
pOrtaUon  from  the  difficulties  which  are  ever 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  merchantj^  that  it  seem9 
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ds  if  .^le  Tribunal  pf'Patriinony  took  bII  the  ptinoi 
possible  to  lieep  the  balance  of  trade  always  ia^ 
&your  of  foreign  nations. 

As  this  tribunal  has  a  control  over  all  die  cor* 
pomtions  in  the  kingdom^  it  has  mutiiplied  ita/ 
regudatioas  and  orders  so  niuch,  with  respeet:ta 
the  priv^gies  of  each  <;own,  that  though  tiiese  are- 
clear  and  explicit^  and  though  the  law  prescribes: 
the  extent  of  their  powers,  the  tribanjd  lias  by 
degrees  caused  every  thing  to  be  referred  ta  itself; 
this  {has  berai  done  In  order  to  multiply  fees  and: 
wtklngs;  and  it  has  so  well  succeeded^  as  tor 
cause  alt  the  confusion  which  at  present  reigns^ 
the  suppi^pBsion  of  papers  and  documents^  wliich 
are  wilfully  set  aside,  so  that  delay^  discourage* 
ment;  and  tuin^  are  and  have  been  the  inentiA>le 
cdnsequences, 

C^hi  Law3.-^t  is  impossibfe  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  corn  laws  of  this  kingdom,  as  they 
differ  so  widely  in  one  place  from  those  wfaicbob^ 
teiti/tn  aik>tbe!r.  -^  The  general  idea^  allowing  ifbr 
j»artidular  exception^/ i3  neariy^aa  follows:--^Aa 
has  been  already  observed,  the  Tribunal  o£  Patri^ 
xftony  anriuatly  gives  an*  order,  iiqt  only  to  the 
ebi^p04*atit>iw  of  tbedenkesneybot'diso-to  those  of 
th&l)tfnQiiiitl  tbtims^ '  tb^  proHde^Jib  htarvesfc  ^a  snppiy 
6ttfto)eitt for tlie  whcde^yair ;  this:ii^^ 
a  cdmjrfete  monopoly  of  com  inJewry.^art  of .  the 
kingdom .    The  jealousy  oHeavh  /cor^anation .  m 
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the  material  concern  of  provision  for  llie  yctor, 
causes  the  most  prohibitory  orders  to  be  issued  ill 
every  township. 

As  the  country  is  very  various 'in  its  surface,  so 

the  abundance  of  the  hanrest  is  often  partial,  na-» 

tore  generally  providing  more  than  sufficient  m 

one  iiistrict,  and  leaving 'but  a  scanty  dlowanee  m 

another.    In  the  abundant  districts,  the  corpora^ 

tions,  after  they  have  obtained  enough  for  their 

own  supply,  forbid  the  exportation  of  the  ovar« 

plus;  the  holders  of  the  com  must  therefore  sdl 

it  to  the  neighbouring  districts  by  stealth,  or  gWe 

a  share  of  their  profits  to  the  corporation,  WhicH 

turns  the  right  of  prohibition  to  its  own  advtin- 

tage.    In  the  district  where  the  scarcity  is  felt, 

the  com  for  the  use  of  the  town  is  bought  at  a 

high  price:  and  when  the  demand  is  satisfied  as 

to  the  quantity  required,  or  that  the  corporation  . 

have  a  sufficient  supply  to  go  on  for  a  time,  the 

hdders  of  cora  find  means  to  sell  it  to  the  traders 

m  those  towns  where  it  is  still  at  a  high  prices 

Here  begin  the  endeavours  of  the  corporation  to 

prevent  its  sale,  and  the  diligence  of  the  mer« 

chants  to  deceive  their  vigilance;  for,  should  the 

price  pf  corn  fall  after  the  corporation  has  laid  in 

its  stock,  they  would  either  not.be  able  to  seH  ^ 

all,  or  sell  at  a  loss*    Hiey  are  obliged  to  mdc6 

up  the  loss  to  the  patrimony,  or  capital  of  the 

township,  and  the  tribunal  holds  them  answerable 

for  the  same.    In  one  town^  the  flour  was  soldby 
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the  corporation  for  eighteen  taris  the  tuxnolo, 
Y^hile  in  the  neighbourhood  Hour  of  the  same 
quality  was  distributed  at  twelve  to  the  people. 
.  Another  law  is  in  force  in  Sicily  with  respect 
to  com^  the  absurdity  and  barbarity  of  which  is 
Vink4K>wn  in  any  other  part  of  the  worlds  which, 
however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  rid  of. 
In  every  township^  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few^  the  qorpordtion  takes  an  account  at  harvest, 
and  oblige9  every  farmer,  renter,  or  landholder, 
to  give  in  a  declaration  of  the  quantity  of  corn  his 
)9pds  have  produced ;  the  price  of  grain  is  fixed 
|^;ai>' assize  on  the  I5th  of  August;  at  this  price 
tb.^  holder  is  obliged  to  deliver  in  to  the  corpora-^ 
tion  the  third  part  of  the  produce  of  his  estate  on 
demand,,  notwithstanding  the  prices  may  have 
risen  considerably.  Sometimes  the  corporation^ 
{iler  having  given  permission  to  the  landholder  to 
aell  his  corp  off,  saying  they  had  a  sufficient  quan« 
tity,  two  months  after  has  called  on  him  4br  hi^ 
quota,  an4  he  bias  been  obliged  to  buy  the  quan** 
^ty  required^  }ate  in  the  season,  at  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent! 

'  Sometimes  the  corporation  agrees  with  that  of 
another  district,  or  with  a  rich  landholder,  for  a 
quantity  of  com,  at  a  price  far  below  the  assize 
fi}ed  in  their  own  tdrifT.  This  com  is  then 
brought  into  the  public  magazine,  where  it  is  ex- 
clusively ground  in  the  mills,  and  then,  as  no 
otl^er  can  be  ground,  no  purchaser  can  buy  but  #f 
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the  corporation^  and  fhe  unfortunate  holders  are 
obliged  to  sell  at  the  price  imposed  on  them.  It 
16  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  this  matter,  all 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  system  are  ob« 
vioufl. 

In  abundant  years,  the  surplus  corn  which  can- 
not be  consumed,  and  is  intended  for  exportation^ 
is  carried  to  the  caricatori,  or  places  destined  for 
a  d€p6t«  The  possessors  who  then  deposit  their 
com  hold  it  as  joint  stock.  By  an  abuse  in  the 
officers  who  preside  over  these,  it  is  necessary  fre- 
quently to  transfer  the  stock  from  one  name  to 
another  in  the  books,  otherwise  its  existence  ia 
fia^tten  or  denied,  and  it  becomes  lost  to  the 
owner.  He  must  then  recur  to  the  tribunals  in 
Fhlenno^  wher^  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years^  and  after  he  has  spent  the  whole  value  of 
the  object  in  dispute,  he  gains  his  cause ;  by  that 
time  the  officers  of  the  caricatori  have  been 
changed  or  dismissed^  and  their  successors  do  not 
hold  themselves  answerable  for  the  malversations 
of  their  predecessors,  though  these  very  caricatori 
are  under  the  faith  of  the  crown ;  and  thus  the 
farmer  or  merchant  is  reduced  to  beggary. 

jRevenues  qfSufify. — ^The  flagrant  abuses  in  the 
revoiae  system  of  this  kingdom  called  forth  the 
attention  of  the  Marquis  Caraccioli,  who  was  vice- 
roy of  l^icily  about  twenty-five  years  ago ;  under 
his  auspices  a  Neapolitan  jurisconsult,  called  Dott 


Saverio  Sinionetti^  undertook  to  give  to  tb^  public 
an  account  of  tbem.  His  book  was  printed  by 
authority,  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  king's  or-^ 
der;  he  wrote  with  truth  and  clearness;  every 
one  thought  that  a  new  revenue  system  would  be 
established.  Simonetti  suddenly  gave  up  the  pur- 
suit, Caraccioli  was  superceded  in  the  govern-* 
ment,  and  all  the  old  abuses  remained,  to  the  op- 
pression atid  ruin  of  the  country.  The  reader 
may  here  read  a.  faithful 'translation  of  the  open- 
ing of  his  book. 

"  The  present  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
^  in  the  very  interesting  subject  of  tributes,  whidi 
'<  in  that  kingdom  are  called  donatives,  the  more 
**  we  reflect  on  them,  the  less  we  are  able  to  de-* 
'^  fine,  since  it  contains  a  mass  of  disorders,  in 
•*  which  no  law  or  rule  of  proportion  aimong  tb^ 
^*  various  classes  of  those  who  ^re  taxed  is  coh-» 
f^  sidered,  but  merely  the  caprice  of  those  who 
•^  regulate  them.  I  ought  either  to  4Lbjure  my 
'^  right  to  common  sense,  so  as  to  be  persuaded 
"  of  what  is  asserted  to  the  contrary,  or  to  report 
V  to  the  king  any  thing  else,  but  what  I  feel  with- 
^^  in  my  conscience,  both  fcH^  his  own  interest  and 
^'  the  public  good.  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do 
***  either;  and  I  shall  therefore  first  give  a  general 
^'  idea  of  it,  and  then  procedd  to  examine  itin  aU 
^^  its  parts;  finally,  I  shall  ijciclate  with  that  can-^ 
**  dour  which  1  owe  tom)^cl/i  what  isuiy  opinion 
^'  on  the  subject.*' 
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This  exordium  is  here  t/an^ted  tp'show  how 
evid^tly  those  truths'  which  we  have  jrecorded 
hare  Btmck  others  Ibng  ago^  hoW  irresistibly  they 
hai^  foroed  iheimehfes  on  the  attention  of  men 
expressly  occupied  with  the  examination  of  this 
sttbject>  and. whati  hope  the  body  of  the  people 
may  be  allowed  to  cherish  of  a  reform  of  their 
gricVmices.  But  the  system  is  kept  up  by  the 
barcte;  they  form  the  deputation^of  the  king^ 
ddm^  /and  whatever  may  be  the  vosce  of  the  gen- 
try and.  people  at  large^  the  government  has 
adopted  the  pernicious  practice  of  sending  the  me« 
morials: presented  to  theovown-^back  to  the  tri^ 
bunais  and  junta5  or  boards  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  have  their  counsel  and  o{)inion  on  them. 
As  tfaesennemorials  are  In  fad  nothing  else  than 
dompfaiiiib  agaiiist'the  abusesof  these  very  boards, 
they  are  by  these  means  called:^fli  by  the  govern- 
Hienttd  become  jutdges  in  their  own  causer  their 
answers  aocordingly  regulate  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment>  whicb^  ^byi  acquiescing' ixi:  them,  has  sane- 
ticMied  a  systM)r>'>of  the  most  odious  tyranny  and 
oppres^oh  under'  which  a  civilized!  people  ever 
groaned       '     ;  /  .  i     / 

According  to.  the  original  con^tution  of  Sicily,       ^ 
the  three  houses  of  parhain^fit ,  have  the  faculty  of 
grantiBg^  supplies  <tOi  the  orown;  bub  tiiie  majority 
of  tWo'tioiiseS  IS'  sicffident ;  bjr  which  means  the 
house  of  commons,  or  demesnial  assembly,  be*  ^ 

*  S«f  Parliament  of  Sicily* 
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comes  totally  nugatory^  and'tke  iordfi  and  ecele- 
ttastics^  after  generbuidy  granting  the  9uppBe9> 
throw  the  whole,  burthen  of  them  on  the  com4 
mons.  Whatever  remonstiBnces  are  made,  the 
matter  is  kft  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have 
done  the  evil,  and  Ihe  mischief  is  thus  per- 
petuated. 

Simonelti  further  aayiTp  the  supplies,  .acdMrdic^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  institution^  are  called  ihnaikes^ 
Of  these  some  are  ordinary,  and  others  extcaordi** 
nary ;  the  ordinary  are  in  number  thirteen^  and  in 
order  to  divide^tiie  burden,  tfae  deputation  of  the 
kingdom  makes  a  oensuaof  property,  aqd^ii  nu- 
meration of  subjects.  With  rpspect  to  the  ba- 
sons, who  pay  nothing,  no  notice  is  taklsn  of  them, 
nor  are  their  feodal  estates  calculated^  wbidb  in 
Sicily  form  the  principal  part  K^f*  the  whuk:  landed 
property  in  .the  kungdbm.        ^  •  -,        ,      .       »   • 

The  property ^of  the  parliateentary  piielatea  ia 
not  properly  assessed,  notwithstanding  they  con- 
tribute not  to  all  the  thiiteeni  but  only  to  eight, 
and  an  arbitrary  quota  of  the  contriljutioti  (ogf 
seven  of  thenk;  they  pay  onty  the  si&th  pavt  of 
what  is  due  from  them  for  these,  and  eved  some- 
thing less;  the  city  ofPalermo,  taking  the  num- 
bers of  its  citizens,  and  not  making  any  assess* 
ment  of  the  prc^erty  situated  within  ^its  <;mii:tcr4 
ritory,  is  considered  as  the  tenth  part  of  dae  whole 
kingdom;  .Mesmna,  on  the  contrary^  notwith-; 
standing  the  numbers  are  taken>  as  well  as  the  as- 
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96ssinent  of  property,  is  considered  as  two«thirds 
of  a  tenth  of  the  whole  kingdom.  B&lermo^  in 
iaot,  eontribtttes  the  tenth,  not  of  the  whole  bur* 
den,  but  of  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  what  is  paid  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
of^the  two^thttxis  of  a  tenth  laid  on  Messina,  con^ 
traiy  to  the  orders  of  his  mqesty.  The  dty  of 
Messina,  in  fact,  does  not  pay  these  twd-thirds^ 
but  only  a  quota  far  inferior;  and  the  overplus  is 
lost  to  the  i^evenues  on  the  sum  total  of  their 
amount 

All  that  remains  is  raised  on  the  other  corpora- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  first  making  among  them  a 
divi^n,  and  then  a  subdivision.  The  division 
regards  the  universities  or  corporations  of  the 
royal  demesne,  and  those  which  appertain  to  the 
barons;  the  subdivision  regards  each  corporation 
m  particular  in  its  own  order.  Of  the  above  do* 
natives^  ten  are  divided  eqnaHy  between  the  cor- 
porations of  the  demesnial  and  those  of  the  baro- 
nial towns,  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  or  the  value  of  landed  property;  but 
m  Ae^subdivision,  which  is  made  of  the  quota  to 
each  corporation,  another  burden  is  added,  called 
b<»atenenza^  in  proportion  to  that  property  which 
is  assessed  in  the  districts 

For  the  other  ttu-ee  donatives  the  same  rule  is 
not  atten^d  to,  nor  is  the  division  made  between 
the  two  orders  of  corporations  equally,  but  each  iff* 
taxttd  by  a  distinct  rule,  one  order  according  ta 
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the  population^  and  the  other,  aoeocduig  to  theM-# 
cessment  of  property. 

.  -  From  this 'assessment  is  eibcladed  the  propiorty 
of  the  citizens  of 'Palermo,  as  well  as  that  of.  tbb 
parliamentipy  prelates.  That  also  of  the  churches^ 
of  monasteries,  of  prionies^and  othbr  morbtaalu 
pro][)erty9  is  not  estimated;  sathatithe  3vhoie  falls 
on  the  smaller  landholders^  and  ou  the  civie  jre* 
venues.  ,  >  .     ' 

The  extraordinary  donatives  are  five  in  diium* 
her;  each  of  these  is  rated  differently  from  the 
other  on  the  several  classes  which,  are  rateable, 
whose  contrtbutionii  thereto  are  fixed  by  an  as-^ 
aessment  entirely  arbitrary.  The  barons  contri- 
bute, their  share  of.  the  extraordiimry  donatives, 
-sojpne  more  and  some  less;  whtdikiihe  whole 
amounts  to  a  sxth  part,  of  the  burden.  .This 
sixth,  however,  they.do  not  fully  .discharge,,  tljeic 
share  of  the  tax  being  dimini^ed  by  obligisg 
those  persons.to  contribute  who,  without  possess* 
ing  any  estaties,  are  decorated  with  the  titles  dt 
prince,  duke,  &c..  lEa  :     c  :  .  •  i'Ji,i 

'^  This,''  says  Siawnetti,  \^  is  a  brief  iketcfro^ 
"  the  present  system  by  which.ihe  jdiatcibutioii'af 
'^  the  public  bundens  of  the  kifigdom  is  mguUbed^ 
'^  and  if  a  painter  would  Yf^i^h'to.ddUifieate,  or  a 
<^  poet  to  describe  dijsortier^  he  cotEdd  riot  con* 
<^  ceive  a  clearer  idea  of  Jt  than  \^  studying  tto 
'^  prejient  subject.  In  consequence  of  this  ccwfiir. 
^^  sion,  not  withstanding  tlie  smallness  of  the  suma 
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''  raised,  th^  nation  at  large  is  oppressed^  an4  an* 
"  able  to  bear  the  burthen. 

From  what  is  quoted  above  from  Simonetti^  it 
appears  that  no  land  tax  whatever  is  imposed  on 
the  great  landholders,  who  are  thus  exempt!;'  axui 
those  fiefs  which  have  no  town  or  village  in  them 
are  also  ex'empt.    The  royal  town  in  whose  tcrri-* 
tory  these  are  situated  assesses  them  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner : — A  calculation  is  made  of  .what  land 
is  cultivated  and  graced ;  of  course  what  number 
of  p(!ople  are  variously  employed  on  the  estate. 
From  this  another  estimate  is  made  of  the  quan- 
tJty  of  bread  consumed  annually  in  it:  this  is 
called  consume ;  and  the  renter  pays  the  amount 
actording  to    this   assessment.     Besides    these, 
there  is  a  taic  called  il  pelOy  which  is  levied  on  all 
cattle  bought  and  sold.    There  is  also  a  duty  ou 
the  cheese  which  is  manufactured  ;  and  these  du- 
ties fall  on  the  husbandman^  as  he  is  forced  to  in^ 
demnify  the  renter  for  the  money  advanced  on  the 
consumption  of  flour.    He  also  pays  it  on  Hig 
cheese ;  and  also  on  the  ox  which  he  buys  to  till 
his  ground ;  while  the  lord  who  receives  the  reve- 
nue is  exempted;'  >  The  duty  on  the  macina,  ot 
grindin^ofcoAY^'A  tfitf  principal  sourpe  of  revenue 
in  Sicily;  all  flour  \vhich  comes  in  from  the  mills 
pays  at  the  gate  of  the  bity.     In  these  places^ 
where  the  farmers  make  their  own  breads  tbey  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  talc  whicb^  as  abov^  observed^  is 
called  a  cinsumoi  ^llidi  ia-a'Comxnntatien  feu:  thtt 
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flour  excise  duty^  and  is  fanned  out  The  farmers 
of  the  tax  go  from  house  to  house  to  examine  the 
bread  which  the  unfortunate  husbandman  maVes, 
and  he  who  should  sell  a  loaf  to  a  hungry  traveller 
would  .^ject  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonm^it. 

Fonnerly  the  exclusive  commerce  of  tobacco 
belooged  to  the  crown;  this  was  a  residue  of  the 
Spanish  government ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  contraband  Irade^  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  duty  was  not  found  suf&cient  to 
pay  the  officers  employed.  The  parliament  con* 
suited  on  the  means  of  commutation,  by  which 
the  revenue  should  be  indemnified^  and  the  mo- 
nopoly done  away ;  the  exclusive  trade  in  snuflT 
was  abolished^  and  an  additional  duty  was  impo6e4 
en  flour.  This  very  wise  regulation  took  place 
about  thirty  years  ago^  and  exists  to  this  day ! 

As  we  have  above  hinted^  the  marquis  Carac* 
cioli  proposed  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  landec) 
property  of  the;kingdomy  tand  to  establish  a  tax 
whiob  6lx)uld  affect  every  proprietor  in  proportioa 
to  the  value  of  his  land.  This  plan  would  have 
raised  a  much  grealier  revenue,  and  would  have 
been  scarcely  felt,  as  thfS  burthen  would  have  been 
equally  dbtrtbutediu  ItiWo^lA  ^vij^f^r  exceeded 
the  present  taxesrand  impQsitions^  together  with 
the  whole  amount  of  th$^dutiea  pn  exports  and 
imports ;  bat  tlie.  cab&la  and  intrigues  which  were 
excited  at  courts  in  oppoaitioa  to  this  great  and 
mlutsay  re&nn^.  occaaiQiiod.Uw  i:e«al  of  the  mar^ 
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quis  Caracdoli^  and  ihe  downfall  of  his*  pro- 
jects.     '  .  .       • 
.    Since  the  tiiqp  when  Sixnonetli  wrote  his  book, 
the  fCJrpwn  b^ff^ppli^d  to  parliament  for  farther 
supplies^  whichi  were  called  miUMUi  the  burthen 
was  distributed,, as  usua^  between  thecorporop 
tioos  of  the  demesne  and  those  of  the  barons^ 
excepting  the  guqta  of  the  barons  themselvesj 
each  share  of  which  for  a  barony  amounts  to 
aboul:  as  much  asoi  smaU  laodbolder  pays  who 
possesses  one  or  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
demesne.    But  the  baron,  if  he  is  assessed  at  «f  20, 
for  example^  levies  an  arbitrary  impost  on  his  vas-> 
sals,  which  he  takes  care  shall  produce  so  much  aa 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  with  a  profit  to  himself  of 
about  five  or  six  hundred  per  cent;  so  that  his 
vassals  not  only  pay  as  a  body  corporate  their 
share,  but  akp  as  individi^ ab  a  farther  heavy  tdJ( 
to  t^  lord;  but^  what  is  still  .more  inci^edibh^ 
these  lords  are  now  fiy^-and-twenty  years  in  arrear 
to  the  crown !            . 

TarJiameidjtf  iSici^.— The  parliament  of  Sicily 
consists  of  three  houses,  viz.  the  bai;ons  or  lords, 
and  l^uc^  only  as  possess  fiefs,  including  withia 
their  limits  a  town  or  burgh*  A  baron  has  aa 
many  votaf  in  the  assembly  as  he  has  villages  pr 
towns  on  1^  various  estates.  .     . 

Tbe.peft  is. the  ecclesiasticj^  assembly,  consbt^K 
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ing  of  archbishops,  bishops,  the  heads  of  irtonas- 
tic  orders  possessing  lands,  abbots,  &c.  &c.  * 
•    Next  in  order  follows  the  derftfesrfial  hddSfe,  or 
the  representatives  of  the  towns,  of  irfe  roj^  de- 
mesne;'but  there  are  no  prSviAdial  reprtifefeiita- 
tives,  nor  are  any'  of  the  l)aronial  towns  repre^ 
sented.     There  are  no  electibns  for  members  in 
the  towns,  nor  have  the  mhabitaiits  any  share  in 
chusing  the  deputy.    The  cprj^orktion  nominates 
him,  and  he' is  iii  gfcAeiW  theSr  attorney  in  Paler-: 
ino.    Thus  a  single  man  is  often  representative 
for  several  different  places  at  once;  and  as  these 
men  are  lawyers  dependent  x>n  the  nobles,  the 
house  of  representatives  is  never  convened,  but 
its  vote  is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  form.    The 
parliament  of  Sicily  has  no  legislative  power,  and 
fte  only^  influence  it  has  therein  is  by  the  usage  of 
tiscking  laws  to  money  bills,  to  which  -  the  assent 
c^the  crown  is  obtained  as  a  favoui-,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  supplies  granted ;  nor  do  the  members 
possess  the  right  of  deliberating,  or  discussing  the 
measures  of  government  as  in  England.     As  all 
faxes  are  laid  on  for  three  years,  the  parKament  is 
convened  at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  renew  the 
old  supplies,  or  grant  new  ones,  in  case^ihfe^neces-* 
sities  of  the  government  require  it;  tfi^  manrier 
of  distributing  these  taxfes  has  been  Hr^ady  de- 
scribed*   The  burthen  laid  on  the  defflWsiies  is  ir^ 
the  following  Wanner: — ^A  repartition  Ss'  made  at 
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Fdemro  by  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  assessing. 

every  township  at. a  certain  sum ;  if  it  is  that  called 

the  frnOian,  it  is  laid  pn  the  smaller  farms,  whose 

«har^  of  this  donation,  rises  about  four  hundred 

fold  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land 

occupied,  than  that  imposed  on  the  nobl^.    If  it 

is  a  permanent  tax,  an  additional  duty  is  laid  on 

'idieat,.  or  some  necessaiy  of  life.  '  The  parlia* 

iQent  has  no  authority  to  impose  duties  on  fore^ 

itnports  and  exports.    These  of  right  appertain  to 

the  king,  and  answer  to  the  tonnage  and  pound-^ 

age  which  caused  so  much  bloodshed  in  E^gland^ 

Th^.are  the  king's*  patrimony,  of  which  thetri^ 

bunal  has  the  sole  and  supreme  control.    No  re-* 

gular  system  of  taxation  exists  throughout  the 

kingdom,  and  ever^  township  has  its  own  fiscal 

regulations.    When  the  quota  on  each  towq^1|ij>. 

IS  fixQd,^the  corporation  finds  the  ways  and  means.* 

The  result  is  transmitted  with  a  present  in  money 

to  the  TribbnU  of  Patrimony  for  their  appfoba- 

tion*    Hence  the  discordant  and  opposite  revenue 

laws  in  the  diiT^rfeat  districts.    As  soon  as  parUa- 

ment  has  arranged  the  supplies,  the  membeirs  are 

<fismissed,  and  they  leave  a  council  to  repi^sent 

them,  called  deputati  del  regno.    As  the  dismis-' 

sion  of  the  parliament  is  its  pditical. demise,  so 

the  deputoA  are  the  executors  of  the  tesjtaton 

This  18  the  sum  total  of  the  parliamentary,  consti-* 

tutionand  liberties  of  Sicily;  by  which  it  may  be 
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fleeh^  that  the  only  order  which  requires  soto^ 
isainsigbai^ut  is  the  upper  bouse.  A  profusios  of 
itars^  riMx>ii^  aiid  gold  keys  is  therefore  distri<* 
buted  oil  this  occasion^  which  gives  to  the  Psler* 
Aiitdn  nobility  all  the  external  decoration  of  a. 
gpfendid  court. 

JDeputaU  del  Regnc-^The  origin  of  the  dq»u» 
tad  del  regfw  goes  as  fiv  back  as  the  year  1446^ 
Ifl  the  rdgn  of  kin^  Alphonsus,  it  was  reques^d 
by  (iie  parliament  held  ir>  that  year  that  the  dcU 
nati^  then  granted,  of  120  ihoosand .  florins^ 
sfcoxddbe  deposited  in  the  hands  of  deputies^  who 
should  have  the  power  to  levy  a  tax,  and  to  collect 
tile  ainotint^f  the  said  donative,  applying  it  to  re« 
^virchaBe  the  lands  iirhich  had  beea  alienated  from 
i^  etrnm  (see  cap^  regno,  chap.  403.)  In  1457^ 
the  parliament  having  petitioned  theerown'  in  the 
dMM  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  that  deputies 
should  be  chosen  to  distribute  the  impositions  for 
tile  ftifAl  donatives,  it  was  answered.  Placet  regim 
vMJ^Mati ;  dum  tamen  de  quoUbet '  irathiOy  vet 
statu  inUrveMont  ad  mms  tres  ex  deputatis  cujus^ 
fue  BrachU^  mnd  eum  vice  rege  et  tnagiaris  ra^ 
iitmattbus.  This  magistracy,  besides  the  deputati 
wkidi  constitute  it,  has  its  notary,  or  secretary, 
wiiidk  office  is  held  by  the  prothonotaiy  of  the 
kiligdom;  and  also  many  other  subordinate  offi^ 
cers,  IS  tUe  assessor,  or  judge,  advocates,  solicitors^ 
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Tazif^f^fik^  fikidgiutore^  and  architect^  orcomniis- 
Bary^geoeral  of bridg^^  towers'*^  maritiitie  guaiids* 
and  others. 

.  Army.^^^Cthe  younger  branches  pf  noble  fii^ 
milie^  few  individuals  have  entered  i(ito  the  areay^ 
the  piiicers  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  a^  in* 
&rior  claas  of  inhabitants  of  Palenno,  and  other 
cities  and  tovpis.  Among  these  are  mixed  Nea- 
pblitans^  Swiss^  Greeks  and  Italian  adventurers; 
9S  the  pay  they  receive  is.  trifling,  they  cannot  ap- 
pear like  gentlemen ;  hence  the  envy  and  hatred 
^qr  bear  to  our  troops,  among  vvhom  opulence 
and  splendour  are  so  conspicuous.  In  such  a 
stat^^  the  military  profession  can  scarcely  be  in  h%h 
repute ;  and  such  men  can  hardly  feel  either  the 
stimulus  of  profeasbnal  i^bition  or  the  charms  of 
glory.  The  discipline  of  the  troops  is  in  conse* 
^.uence  much  neglected^  while  the  contractors  for. 
provisioning  the  army  reduce  the  soldier  to  a  very 
miserable  s(ate.  .  The  officers  know  their  inferi-^ 
on^  to  QurSi  and  as  they  deserve  coatea»pt»  sq 
they  givis^]if4  their  hatred  on  account;  and  wet 
vay  vei^^to  say,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
>^eai?^Utafi  and  Sicilian  officers  would  prefer  join- 
ing the  French^  to  defending  their  sovereign  in 
coiyj^nction  with  the  British  army.  Their  recent 
behaviour  in  Calabria,  under  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
has  fully  evinced  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 

*  These  hate  totally  disappeared* 
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HarOhial  Towns  end  Jii^.— Intho  barohiat 
towfis  and  fiefs  the  lord  nominates  the  gtwra^i 
the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  but  theyn^bstbe 
confirmed  *  by  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony ;  and 
the  quota  df  territorial  imports  to  bd  paid  to  tfie 
QfCfWti  is  regulated  by  these,  as  in  the  i*oyaI  towns;^ 
-  By  the  parliament  of  1564  the  donations'  to  theJ^ 
orown  were  raised  by  an  eicise  on  flour ;  this  is 
called  il  dazio  delta  fndcina.  The  quantity  of  this 
duty  varies  in  the  difieiienl  towns ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony  has  an  au- 
thority over  every  royal  and  baronial  town,  both' 
as  it  regards  this  lax  and  the  election  of  the  mu* 
nicipal  officers. 

In  the  baronial' towns  somefimes  the  corpora- 
tion possesses  lands  which  belong  to  the  public  \ 
Mmetimes^he  citizens  are  opulent  from  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  extent'  of  cojlyftbld  land  ^and 
quit  rent  faring.  •  In 'these  cases  the  "burghers  havii 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  several  baronial  opprds-^ 
sionsy  such^as  the  exclusive  right  of  the  lord  to 
bake^  to  slaughter  cattle,  and  to  oblige  his 'vaSailS^ 
to  cany  their  olives  to  his  press.  Thesie  caused 
have  been  tried  in.Pdlermo,  between  the  lords  anrf 
the  burghers.  Some  cases  have  been  decti!ed 
affirmatively,  some  negatively ;  in  some  placed  tlfier 
rights  have  been  abolished  liy/ the  courts  of  Ju'df-^ 

.  .         '  '     •    •-  i-      •   •  ^    ■     ."^^^     '  { 

*  This  rule  has  some  exceptions ;  but  where  the  lord  ha» 

the  absolute  ohoioe,  the  slavery  of  the  peasant  is  complete. 
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catuns^  in  others  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
same  cpurts^sp  that  every  diatinct  territory  is 
marked  by  a  contradictory  and  confused,  system^ 
at  variance  with  that  of  its  neighbour^  bnt  as  he 
iwho  liasTJIie  longest  purse  gains  his  cause^  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  learned  judges  to  de^ 
dde  them  all  alike. 

We  must  here  take  notice  of  the  relative  con- 
dition of  baron  and  vassal^  and  hence  endeavour 
to  prove  what  has  been  already  asserted. 

Before  the  administration  of  the  marquis  Ca* 
raccioli^  many  of  the  barons  lived  on  their  do-* 
mains ;  in  those  d^'s  tbey  possessed  great  herds  of 
'  cattle,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fief^ 
a  ca{Htal  in  wheat  and  barley  for  seed;  they  al- 
lotted eaeh  jteac  to  their  vassals  a  quantity  of  land, 
for  which  tb^  advanced  the  seed/and  often  the 
oxen,  for  tillage,  if  the  vassal  stood  in  need  of  them« 
The  lord  nimed  the  corporation,  the  sherifi;  or 
captain  oCj justice,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
judges,  but  ireserved  to  himself  the  right  of  dis» 
training  in  qase  of  the  npn-payment  of  the  rents, 
which,  for  the  lands  annually  given  to  sow,  wad 
paid  in  kind.  •  When  the  marquis  governed  Sicily, 
he  destroyed  many  of  these  privileges;  and  among  , 
others,  the  power  of  distraining  by  the  baron's 
own  auth(Mrity.  He  was  thencefoiward  ob%ed  to 
recur  to  the  court,,  which,  though  elected  by  him^ 
^ras  now  to  be  -confirmed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Pa- 
trimony.   This  change,  added  to  the  temptations 
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of  laxury,  caused  the  barons  to  estiblish  them-* 
mlves  in  Palermo,  to  let  their  estates  tograziera^ 
or  roiddlfemeh,  as  in  Ireland,  tend  to  emjploy  the 
stpck  of  oien  and  corn  converted'  into  stton^  is 
procuring  the  degant  indulgenoiea  o£(fin€  Hveries 
and  fine  equipages.  This  practice  bad  indeed  be* 
gun  before,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  in- 
novation. 

.  Thus  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  barona  was 
abolished,  the  circulation  of  money  more  con« 
fined  to  the  capital,  the  demand  finr  objects  of 
foreign  manufacture- increased,  and  much  money 
was  by  those  means  exported,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interior^  The  middlemen  not  having  capital 
aufiicient  to  resist  the  effect  of  bad  seasons,  many 
of  them  failed;  and  th^  agriculture  06  the  country 
was  visibly  diminished^  as  the  marquis  Caraccioli 
was  recalled  before  he  could  perfect  his  plan. 

The  changes  which  he  had  introduced  were, 
however,  perpetuated,  because  they  produeed  a 
considerable  accession  of  power  to  the  courts  at 
Palermo.  The  evil  of  the  change  was  felt,  and 
the  good  intended  could  not  follow^  unless  the 
plan  of  reform  had  been  executed  in  all  its  parts. 
The  barons  still  exercise  many  rights  injurious  to 
the  people  at  large,  which  it  is  necessary  here  to 
point  out.  They  have  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
leaking  the  bread  which  is  sold  in  the  markets  1 
this  right.is  farmed  to  the  best  bidder,  md  no  oni 
can  publicly  or  privately  sell  bread  but  be  who 


hm  bought  tiie  privilege  for  the  eurrent  year; 
consequently/ as  there  is  no  competition,  thebresftl 
it  generally  o£.a  bad  quality,  ill  manipulated,  and 
altogether  unwholeaome.  The  shambles  also  are 
faarmed  by  the  baron  to  the  beat  lndd0r;  and  no 
one  can  sell  his  ot  but  to  the  butcher.  As  two 
lean  oxen  will  sell  cheaper,  wd^t  for  weighty 
than  a  fat  one,  and  as  the  price  is  fixed  by  the 
contraet,  so  it  b  for  the  interest  of  the  butcher  t%, 
sell  as  xaueh  bone  as  he.can^  and  reliite  to  treat 
with  the  owner  of  the  fatt>r.  Besidesihis;  a  duty 
on  every  head  of  cattle  slaogl^redisrpaad  to  the 
bafmi.  ^^  - 

The  shops  where  cheese,  oil,  wine,  lanl,  lcc«  afe 
add,  are  also  comprehended  in  the  exclusive 'pri* 
vfl^e  of  die  baroo^  who  ftrms  them  in  the  same^ 
manner. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  inns,  called 
Jbndaeo;  none  have  a  right  to  open  ari  inn  but  he 
who  rents  the  fondaco  of  the  brd ;  and  the  pre* 
imum  paid  for  this  licence  d^sotba  so  great  a 
ah  ve  of  the  profit,  that  the  innkeepers  are  ambn^ 
the  moat  nnserable  and  dirty  of  the  people ;  thu9 
the  privileges  of  th^  barons  are  in  direct  iopposiw 
tbn  to  the  coinmerce  of  the  country. 

AgBin,  as  the  r^ht  of  dealing  in  articles  x>f  pri- 
mary necessity,  is  thus  generally  exduave,  this 
branch  of  commerce,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
the  lower  oiders,  and  which  in  all  other  couiitiries 
is  the  great  souri^'of  their  su|^rt,  is  in  Sicily 
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wi4;hhe1^:  irom   tlmtr  hand**  '  IraphovBtoenti  in 
bouses  Q<!  rec^ion  for^'lhe  trstttMer.  are  by  this 
Iiec^idQUfi  ^^t^rangeknent  to^By  prohibtfaKL.    la 
spme  fi$aoe«,^(»  \ev&  £xeroja»  an  suthoeiAf  ^tiil 
more  odiQWtiiMh^  has  oii.Mn  his  magaahite^  he. 
orders  thei^^per  of  the  shop^  m  zagdtoi,  to- pur- 
chase/his  ot^nr  oil  eKc^jveiy^  prohibiting^  that:  of 
the  neighbonfii^  timns^  or  fkb^  ffbm  entevm^^ 
hi$  iidami  ;%k)'  thafeTWai  vddsafo  arb  sometittiea* 
a&affdkAjtoshuf  -their  oil'  A  -  aa  per  tosL  more 
tfaanf  jfe  mi^t  lie  bbught'fdr  at  a  ^lage  two.inika 
off.  i  It ja  ifnipQasiUe  toi)if)iMA&ra 
methods  taken  to  oppress  this  unfortunate  people^ 
?»bo>  »ided.tb  these  evols^  sispport  the  whole  wdght 
of  the.pobIia  impositions,  .'iisbthe  reader: rifbr 
tp..the  atetion  which ikvcita  of  the-  publkb  itayeoote 
for  further  examples  of  the  cruelty  and  oppressioB: 
of  the  haf!Ctfis»  m     .  •  --'^    *" 

.  StiAoe  4t  to  obs«^e»  tiiat  imder  the  present 
system  ooknaperte  dasitot  f  xist^  mk  corvfany  im^ 
frovesfieiit'hate.plice^  .turtil  mch  Tegiflaiipns  ara 
made  as^to  pint;  aol  end  lm  thdimctral  im(JOBsibiii^ 
of  being  iodosferioaa  /  'Wccmnbt  leave  ehissdbN^ 
jec^in^Ahtrnt  ^ding,  that  in  FrilncDfonte^!  a  ti}''?'* 
belonging  to. the:  prince  of  Pdagonia,^  a)  fine  id 
levied  on  tfak^marriag&.oE  a!  vassal  iirncdoneyv.nriitch 
is  actual^  k)eomf]^aiakion  fori  the  amient  right  of 
oiiisag^i'  r'  \'    .  ■  '^    ''        * 

vThus^  ott  thd.one.  faaadf  ffaabsTotoa  cxxntribate 
pOiilmg^io  theitM9f»rt  q£  tiie  stata^  joiy tfaeriot&er^ 
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they  enjoy  the  faculty  of  oppresaing  their  country** 
iBen.  Upksa  the  feodat  nglits  »e  dboUshed,  the 
re^epu^s  r^sed  /rc^m  proper  objects  of  tapcation, 
and  |k  free  iQland  trade  establiehed,  with  an  iini- 
formky^of  uifflghts  and  tne^ures,  SicUy  laust  re* 
maii^  a  peroianent  and  eoofipicuous  mooumenfe  of 
the. insufficiency  of  a  nch  soil,  a  finf  qUmate^  and 
all  the  gifts  of  nature,  to  procure  jiationi4  ha^pi^ 
ness  or  preepenty  where  tbegovevomeat  is  vicious* 

Education  and  Cliaracter  cf  the  NebiJi^.''^AA 
'  soon  as  the  son  of  a  nobleman  is  old  enough  to  be 
taken  eut  of  tho  htfnds^  of  the  nurse,  a  priest  is 
hired  to  teach  him .  his  letters,  to  give  him  the 
rudiments  of  writing,  afid  to  attend  him  when  he 
is  out  waking*  As  the  salary  allowed  to  this  tutor 
is  from  sinty  to  ahundreil  dolbu-s  per  annum,  and 
his  board,  it  is  not  likely  ^  roan  of  learning  wilF 
undertake  the  dnuj^ry  of  this  office;  it  some* 
tim^  happens  too  that  he  acts  as  houae-steward, 
and  is  even  the  confident  of  tjbe  master  or  mistress 
ia  their  amours  If  he  has  some  humour^  he  be-* 
oomea  the  butt  for  ^veny  one  to  pass*  their  jokea; 
upon ;  familiar  witli  the  heads  bf  the  &mily,  he  is> 
^so.-thd  eeiUessor  and  spiritual  comforter  of  all 
the  aervanCs.  Mheis  forced  to  accommodate 
hiibSQlf  to  all  ctroumsMoiQes,  his  manners  can  nei<^ 
tber  bei  Signified  nor  his  sentiments  elevated  *« 

"•    <»  •  /■  .       . 

*  See  a  'similar  aedount  of  education  among  the  Romans,* 

iSial.  do  Claris  oratoribmr. 
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Under  f(uch  a  preceploi^,  the  young  nobility  ti 
Sicily  learn  to  write  and  read^*with  lome  rudi*- 
ments  of  the  Latin  tongue;  but  a  principal  part 
of  their  education  consists  of  religious  doctrines, 
and  they  are  early  initiated  with  all  the  immorality 
'  of  the  catholic  persuasion.  As  the  preceptor  is 
familiar  with  the  ^rvants,  so  are  his  pupils;  and 
all  the  falsehoods  fabricated  to  deceive  their  pa- 
rents, become  examples  for  their  coRduct  through 
life.  The  preceptor  is  ever  the  sycophant  of  his 
pupils,  and  favours  their  idlenessby  some  jplau^ible 
excuse. 

When  they  are  old  enough  to  he  sent  to  col- 
lege, they  are  again  put  under  the  direelion  of 
priests,  who  teach  them  theology,  the  history  of 
the  saints,  a  smattering  of  the  Roman  history^but 
not  one  science  which  can  be  of  use  to  them. 
When  a  lad  is  arrived  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he 
comes  home  to  his  parents,  where  he  enters  into 
the  routine  of  ekgant  society  at  Palermo.  The 
females  are  kept  in  aeonfvent  till  tjiey  are  married, 
whence  they  sometimes  come^out  without  know- 
ing  their  letters;  and  thute  are  many  women  c^ 
the  first  rank,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

From  such  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
those  foreign  adventurers  whom  we  have  above 
(described,  are  chosen  the  subaltern  officers  under 
the  government,  fix>m  men  who  have  no  aenti^ 
ments  above  their  servants/  no  application,  no  ao- 
qu'u-ed  knowledge,  no  firm*  and  manly  septimentf^ 


of  honour  or  virtue,  no  military  spirit,  no  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  hut  by  their  liveries  and  equi- 
pages :^*f*>these  are  the  nobility  of  Sicily. 

A  few  individuals  are  to  be  admitted  as  an  ex- 
eq>Cion  to  the  general  rule;  among  the  first,  is  the 
prince  of  Ventimiglia,  who  has  both  read  and  tra- 
velled^ and  who  is  on  a  footing,  in  point  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  reflection,  with  any  gentleman  in 
Burope.  A  few  more  might  be  named^  but  &x 
iofesier  to  him.  TDie  house  of  the  prince  of  Yen- 
timiglia  is  the  resort  of  strangers,  and  of  the 
leamfed  feyr  who  inhabit  Palermo;  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
nobility  are  such  as  we  have  described.  Yet  these 
'  men  are  to  widd  the  arms  of  the  executive  power, 
to  preside  over  the  finances,  to  administer  justice, 
to  distribute  the  pubUc  burdens;  and  with  such 
men  must  aBritisk  minister  concert  measures  fi>r 
the  defence  and  independence  of  Sicily  1 , 

Messina  ofid  itafar^f^ht  dependent  Villages. 
«^Mes^na  has  many  privileges;  among  others^ ^ 
that  of  having  its  own  courts  of  judicature,  civil 
and  crimmal;  it  has  no  sheriff  or  captain  of 
justice,  but  the  military  governor  acts  in  that  ca« 
pacity,  and  is  (M^eadent  of  the  senate.  Itwasan^ 
ciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  still 
stiled  in  the  public  acts  of  the  city  caput  resgni. 
Many  of  these  boasted  privileges  were  bought  hy 
the  senate,  in  the  last  and  preceding  centuries  of 
the  crown,  in  consideration  of  large  sums  of  mo^ 


Tiey.  A  loan  for  the  purpose  of  raisiifig  t!hem  wA 
'therefore  opened,  and  £he  dAtfiiti^ed-:  the  iif- 
terest  of  the  money  is  paid  by  a  duty  oh  cafh, 
^hich,  independently  of  \he  TTtacina  and  the* com- 
mutation on  tobacco,  amounts  to  14f  jteticeihA 
English  bushel;  this  heavy  tax  is  joined  to  rtian^ 
t)ther  aggravating  regulations,  to  prevent  fraud  fli 
the  macmay  or  excise  on  flonn  they  are  not'*tBft 
low^  to  use  hand-mills,  cohseiqaently  prhraite  W 
mflifes  who  make  their  "bread  at  hdmei'^a^^Tfi^ 
greatest  idifficuhy  to  jirevent their  iioOT  from'feefe^ 
adulterated/  THe  senate  sffso  ehjbys  knbtlierle}^* 
felusive  right,  that  of  baKng'alrtread*id"'t!ie*oVeni 
of  tTie  cftryi^'arid  by  pobrfC'^ntftorityj  ffc^iifonsei 
quence  fe,  fll&t  the!  bread  6f  llf^ssina  is  tne  H^ortl 
in  thekirigtldm;  it  is  mixed 'vCTtli^euns,  Braii,^n(l 
evferf  oflifetTiirid  of  trash/' 'This  dbufee'ha^  dfteti 
caused  rioli*and  disturbanceiB  anloiig'the  peojile, 
but  the  military  ppwer,  and  the  inflexible  cruelty 
6flhe  Tribunal  i>fPatrfihfe^y,-cc^  con- 

fimi  4t.  Ih'tJie*fehy-ei^ht  *?ffege*  dependent  on 
Messiila,the  rfbsdfdity  aficTdHielty  t)f  the  feenat^ 
ire  ^tift:  more  sinking  J' '{hfe';lnhaHtants  tf  tlie 
p6orer*sort,'who"do  not'ih^  their  own  bread,  are? 
nSt  tevtsrfialloWed^  ptrblib  ovenJ  AH  bread  ex^ 
piikd  lo*-safe  iri'^^&ese  villa^  must  be  senatorial 
loaves,  bakJed  ktMeSsitia.  *  I'hfe  same  h'olfls  with* 
regaril^'to'  butcherV  meae,  '  whidh  ihost  all*  te 
BrcfegWrfrom  thi-shamblfes  o!  Mussina.*  "Somei 
timts'in  bad'wefffher/and  wheb  the  floods  are  out 


Ih'A  d0Unt*^  krtefsectcM  \nth*torrent^,  the  provi- 
sion for  the  day  arrives*  in  the  evehm^'SOme  of 
these  VHlagfes  being  twelve  *and  mtefen  tnil^  from 
flie  iowii,  aba  the  unhaf^y  lahoutTer  is  doomed' to 
remam  ^thout  «he  staff  ktflrfe  for  'a  S;<fB6RrdayJ 
The  'senttte  stations  officers  ih  ttie  ^frontier  of  their 
ten^orjr  ^  prevent  provislbi^^  frotn  feeing  intro- 
Aflced  tO'the.^trttneht  of  tfee  reventt^  of  the 
city:-    "'  -     ''   '-   ••    '-^'^  '- 

'"'  Medina  is^fhe  only  port-whiere'AU  fett5^  good* 
tttif  ikl^^ntered^  and  whi^  they %tf^  M  PStenfio^ : 
fA^im^DlJlier  port>  &k^  mm  fsy^^e^iport  du; 
ti^k^k  ^dessklb;  -The  fishery  <^  «he  ^dt^fish; 
ki  **e  AtneigfctSi'*  iJso  bcfengs  excfusSfcfy  to  flie 
8*ftates-5f  a^j^'^ne '  gpe^'H.6  *^see  trfi  '**e!^,  lie 
tim^  Arst  ha<fe*ii  licence^  tomboy *i^*'aShief  of  the 
fidhentaah;  fe-ho  fish^f  %Bih%pi^ft^^i§^iffI6Wed^t6 
be  kA»-tirilfl  ii-it*ftvei  *'  Mes*ia.'''^9iie^^t>ia^ 
*rl^  j^resides^  ow'^lhe  fish  'niiittt'^lcei^fearc  ftat 
lob^t;eat  a jirtvision  do^  ntA-enttet^  IcrfHtshould 
depress  the  price,  arid  the^^uf^lbs  is^pi^^ 
Bi^d.  ^^Th&  wanton  oppreiSbn  ^a^eart'lianiBy 
bredSble/bat  the  reader  may 'i-tcelve  fte^toihein- 
formatibnfrom^faetnouth  of  any  individ^  ih^the 
jilade/'and  a  Residence  bf  eighteen  tnontte*tttho^ 
^scs^  writer  tor  make  tWs  assertion.    •  -  —   • 

•  '  'Ckm^itter  cf  ike  ^id^h^  Ranks.^Ths'Hhid^ 
tiling  nm3»  of  people  in  Sicily  mostly  live  ^4ihip 
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fruits  of  their  smalt  fara|s>  and  by  rrotiog  Cbe 
larger  estates  of  the.nob^ity. 

^U  classes  of  people  inhabit  towns  and  villages^ 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  family  above 
the  meanest  rank  Imng  in  the  countiy  {  of  course 
rural  fconomy  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  do  not 
find  the  simplicity  of  manners  to  be  met  with  in 
those  nations  which  have  a  contrary  ti8age;j  froo» 

J  the  manner  an  which  the  government  treats '  its 
anlgects^  these  naturally  acquire  much  low  run- 
ning and  selfishupess.  •  No  traits  of  generositf,  no 
public  spirited  ideas^  no  thought;  of  general  iiA-r 
provementy  and  but  few  of  t^ie  refwements  lof  fife 
are  discovered  in  theny^ ,  s^  they  -are  totally 
strangers  ^  th^  literature  of  the  po^tipent ;  mar^ 

'  fiages  a^  contracted  by  interest  ^01)6^;  and  eftetji 
a  girl  comes  out  of  a  conyetxt  to  b^  a  bride  whcQ 
she  hfis.  hardly. seen  her  intended,  husband;  of 
cours^  little  or  no  domestic  happipes^  apd  lesa 
virtue ;};fasting.an4  religious. observances  makeup 
ibr  all  deficiencies,  and  when  the  Sicilian  is  not 
^d^avouring  to  overreach  his  neighbours^  he  is 

.  either  at  liis  devotions  in  a  chttrch>  pr  following 
some  scandalous  intrigue;  in  a  wordj  he  poi^eases 

.  all  the  vices  of  a  civilized  people^  without  their 

"^  virtues;  all  the  defects  of  abarbariaut  without  that 
courage  and  candour  which  can  alone  make  up  for 
the;ru^e^' of  his  state.  All  this  results  from 
the,cprrupt  adqiinistration  of  justice,  the  stupidity 
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aad  ignorance  of  the  cki^^.and  the.toUl  want 
of  public  education*  .  r 

The.  Clergy 4 — AU  orcJer«  of  the  clergy,  whether 
secular  or  r^gul^r,  are^  with  fjsw  exceptions,  illite- 
rate»  ignorant^  and  immoral ;  to  rc^commeml  si^plia 
morality  from  the  pulpit  is  $o  contrary  to  the  syi« 
tern  of  the  bishops,  th»t  any  one  who  should  do 
so  wpuld  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pastor ;  aad 
the  archbi^op  of  Messina  once  interdicted  a  priest 
from  preadung  for  that  offence ! 

M^clea  and  noisy  dedaqiatioiiSy  addressed  to 
the.passiof^  of  the  hearers,  with  a  view  to  excite 
tbcjpr.  iodign^^n  against  ))^retics,i  form  the  princir 
pal  topics  of  the  sermous  given  from  the  pulpit. 
iVa  a^gre^itpart  of  the\^  revenues  of  the  bishop^ 
anses  from  the  fees  of,  ordina);ion^  and  as  every 
£smily^  wlMch  is  above, >7pqt  bas^i^  pride  in  maUng 
one  of  its  number  ^.pri^st,  the  body  of  the  clergy 
becomes.i^  mpre  nupxefpus  than  the  churc^  can 
support;  ^wd  ao  mmy  are  t^ere  in  holy  orders^ 
aad  of  so  iow, a  condition,  that^f^  professipn^has 
totally  lost  its  respectabilityj^.and  religion  by  those 
means  has  degenerajted  intp  the  inost  abject  su-  ^ 
perstitioiu 

State  ofthePopr.-r-Prom  what  has  been  ob- 
served on  th^^finaQces  pf  this  country,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  as 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue  arise  either  from 
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Itie  fe/(fiseon  fioar,  or^Ae' duty  on 'corn,  wltie,T)il, 
flesh,  Hsh,  pulse,  &c!.  and  tbsA  tWe^'ipflrbvidmg  df 
corn  is  in  every  corporation  the  exclnsivejprivil^e 
of  i^l^e  giuratj,  br  ^efiators.  '  As  it  has  btefen  seen 
t^^ifthW^ls  tio'i^ee^HW^ei'sb  the/fe  is  ino  ot#:t  for 
fi\»disf?3^'of  tfife^fwJbf)  .5Ha*;filfte-TOtT«ra«ion; 
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the  'Aftiio'd'^  eYnpfeyetfiil  'EniTaria,' i^te  rittre^oh- 
trary  to  the  laws,  ifestitcriVd^d'  ^fe''i^rj)6Wth>ns,* 
and  of  "dbafte-  tiftjlrlStic^ef- ibf ,'^^(jtifd^iftte  ^se- 


nate per^f  others  td's^fl'^hi&ljer'tiki^^ffi^sfllv^ 

the,i)*ii6:cii)itaiSv«a^^^^ 

bunifiof '^atrtmbfly  pSslfherfacctlintS  v^hi^  krt 
th^ff,  ih ^dfte  '^oiht  of  vi*^'the  defeas^!Be ^iftii 
Tie  .eto^Uj?/";thfe- dfc^dltfie'itoi^^^ 
fectiii^,  and  th^'  Mi^ijr^A  'riiin  ^bi^HSfe'^opel 
IftSi^iff  knd  lSp^(ii^ii^8^^j*6terti  ■bBiS5ft^:''*in^iits 
fro?n'%?fe:s6Qt^CeWiUHilite'tordiaiSiip^ 
Whllii!Pdfe'«rfg6[felt'&''fe^?clitiHtti^  » -fh^lrist 
of  Wy^d;  ^^^^tejgro^fiijfilfer  %^  nibh 
oppressive* modopofifes';  'thtts6  'kitidW 'of  pntrta)j 
necessity  wliich  are  objects 'bfioirtmerce  and  gain 
to  the  lower  orders,  are  here  the  only  sources  of 
public  revenue.  In  a  certain  port  of  Sicily,  some 
years.  Since,  When  tlicpobr  were  litefaJly  dying  of 
hunger,  ill  cott^(]Ueirtce  of  *the  scarcity  of  bread, 
a  Danish  vessel  arrived  laB^n  with  coiii;  it  was 
propbsedto  sell  a  part  of  the  cai^go,  as  damaged. 
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3f^*fow*pfiie^of  t^  pobri  taixicute  this  wswj 
feflWeW^^ifepc^sitfc,  the  sinate  aflledging -fliat 
IhT^j^had'erioinrgri,^  aiadthat  the  patrimony ;wduW 
^Ar.*'*The5? reCeTved  dfedallettfers of  apprdba- 
tion  from  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony  at  ^PjdermD> 
and:aftef  all;fitlisfied  by^bilyrVinftiitB'same  corh  at 
tfielow  prite  before  fixted  On^ft:^  ft  was  aftctward^ 
ibid  as  dear  ks  all  th^  resttb  1^^  itAinbitant?.  ^ 

.    '     1    A.    ..  »J        ♦!  .  .   \ '■'  .-       •  -       / 

't!&urts  x>f  Jusdce.'-^lt  W  liedeksary  to  say  a  fevif 
Words  en  the'  counts  of  justkre/d^  and  crfmihal. 
Of  the  first  there  are  two,  viz.  the' Tribunal  del 
Coilcisroro,  ^d  the  Gran  Cbrl3e/'V?n'each'  6f  these 
^lawsuit  rfiiyhe^lieard  five  tiWftS'^bVef,  ^ffd.thc 


and( 

ifrdshsuit. '  TTiebai^eirac6d^mani^^ 
j[adges  Sflort  with'^the  happgiess  anci  proper!^'  oT 
file  subject;;'  'must  excite  the  iiidi^atiori  of  every 
hOn^imimlVthk  judge  receives  private  visite  from 
both  parties,  who  go  to  inform  Ins  worship  on  me* 
c^use^  ^and  thqy  ^rp  not  i^onfropted  un|il  ijt  is 
Broiighl  to  a  puTific  hearing,  when  there"  is  so 
ihuch  falsehood  t9  sift  and'  discinproil,  anlj  th^* 
daiise  which,  W^^s  at  first  clear^and  simple,  has  Be- 
com!^  soj}uz2)ed,  that  irse9ms'inipossiblVt9di^- 
cfde  It  This  ofecasions  th(5  necessity  of  putting* 
off  (he  hearing;  ^nd  the  judge  at  last  decides  by 
sending  a  wrilten,senlenc(^  not  from  the  tribunal 
where  he  sits,  but  from  Kis  own  house;  nor  is  it' 


made  public  bat  by  report.  Hence  it  has  AM  the 
effect  of  a  decision  pronounced  in  fall  coart^  and 
gives  to  the  judge  the  facility  of  deciding  rather 
according  to  his  present  interest  than  his  own 
ocmscience. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  triflings  and  the 
fe€^  are.  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  suit ;  so 
that  litigation  is  calculated  here  to  ruiii  all^  and 
vindicate  none.  Many  lawsuits  finish  by  a  com- 
promise between  the  parties,  where  the  power  and 
influence  ve nearly  equal;  when  not  S0|  the  weak- 
est must  be  cast. 

In  criminal  Qases^  evidences  are  pat  taken  as 
with  US;  a  criminal  sometimes  remains  in  prison 
till  he  apd  his  offence  are  totally  forgpttenj  and 
the  tortpre  is  still  ^sed  to  make  him  confess.  The 
ordinary  ^istpq^i  is  to  biqtd  both  the  wrists  together 
8o  tight  as  tQ  stop  the  circulation,  or  to  put  the 
crioiinal  into  an  arched  dungeon,  where  if  he  doea 
not  confess,  or  die  in  a  few  days,  he  gets  ofF  as 
innocent. 

Cmclusian. — ^Imperfect  as  this  sketch  of  Sicily 
IS,  yet  it  evidently  removes  all  occasion  of  wonder 
that  this  kingdom  is  totally  unable  to  defend  itself; 
that  its  misety  is  at  tne  utmost,  and  that  the  peo- 
'ple  desire  a  reform;  but  as  thai;  principle  of  re- 
form is  not  within  itself,  it  must  either  receive  it 
from  without,  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  disorder  which 
it  cherishes  in  its  own  bosom*    If  the  aristocracy 
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of  the  kingdom  i»  8fr  base  in  its  nature,  and  so 
insensible  both  to  the  distresses  of  the  people  and 
to  the  necessities  of  the  sovereign^  as  to  continue 
in  the  destructive  system  they  have  hitherto  pur«* 
sued;  if  the  nobility  continue  to  support  the  per< 
version  of  justice  in  the  tribunals,  and  if  the  de- 
puties of  the  kingdom  and  the  Tribunal  of  Patri* 
\nony  uphold  the  nobility  in  this  dereliction  of 
their  country ;  if,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  secret 
influence  and  oabal,  the  crown  has  not  energy  suf- 
ficient to  insist  on  a  reform;  is  it  for  the  glorf  of^ 
the  British  arms  to  maintain  such  a  state  of  vio« 
lence  to  nature  and  to  j  ustice  ? 

Vicious  as  the  system  of  finance  is  in  theory,  it 
is  still  more  so  in  the  application.  There  19 1(  do- 
native for  keeping  in  repur  the  towers  on  the 
coast ;  but  these  are  either  in  ruins,  or  do  not  exist 
The  donative  for  the  roads  is  yearly  raised,  but 
the  money  never  applied*  The  ministers  of  the 
government  flatter  themselves  that  we  are  to  spend 
treasives  to  allow  them  to  continue  in  the  career 
they  have  hitherto  run !  With  the  malversations 
in  the  application  of  the  revenues,  added  to  the. 
other  abuses  already  mentioned,  the  public  in* 
come  becomes  insufficient  to  jsupport  the  present, 
establishmentj^  Qi^l  andmifiUu^r;  the  royal  family 
have  abdicated  the  lungdom  of  Naples,  and  tbo 
^bursement  for  their  troops,  whh  those  of  th^ 
whole  court,  fall  entirely  on  Sicily;  but  from  what 
fund^  are  these  to  be  paid  in  e  state  so  exhausted? 


H^#  WtlLthe'kliMd  be^  6eA  bartlleh<!^  when  \U 
liicvcflDtife  laEWS'Skte  soop^ite^to  the  Mterests  of: 
the  0algect  ?    If  a  trenrietit  joy  is'^H  at  the  pro-* 
tectibft  of  England^  it  i^  because  all  nv^ir  look  to « 
the  aitrnir  of  owr  arix^  as  ar  prelu^  to  a:reform  in 
the  govemment :  when  they  shaU  find  thfemselves  , 
diteppomted  iiy  this  hope^  from  iftiat  ihoment  they 
yfnil  be  ready  to  nicetue  tbe  French^  and  to  tutaf 
agHimt  their  Sovereign,  their  barons^:  and  the 
Bnfisb*  -^'- 

Tftusi  ^  certain  interference  in  the  gwernment 
'  0n  our  ptirt  is  that  alone  which  will  give  the  QPOwn* 
that  due  influence  o^r  the.bdrbns,  which  it  rev* 
qfnirea  to  eflfectuate  ^at  alone  osan  save  both  itself 
and^d  our  cause. 

Thia  island,  whto  iifi«hack!ed  bf  the  chaina 
here  deserfbed,  wouM  be  an  ot>jeot  of  high  im* 
portancetO'US;  ils  wines  and  oil  would  supply  the 
plaee  of  those^of  Fbrtugal  and  Florence;  and  the 
MiMitrl3insmitt0dllw  these  artides  woaldxiot  go  to. 
enriGH  otir  fdeft^*  But  under  thb*  present  ferm  it 
appears  difltoull  \to  >  boiii^eive  iiow  any^  commerce 
cart  e^ist/'aifdr'biivwe,  b^^ 'allmritig  things  to 
ecMtftl!}^  lis-^ey  am^^ahaK  ^knM  incurring  tbe 

\  The  »rcfo|)»'t?hidIl^«lMf  king. has  btought  with 
HM  BtejdsiW  of^e  BtiMtytninf  atb  inrdiei 
ifiCerest  ef  the^PHfnclH  arid  none  ar^  sinoereiy  iht- 
ahtiitd  to  his  ckk^i'^  €o-opM0lirtg  with  Sttcfii  aU 
IiSesy  1^  stand  m-^mm^  danfgeMhsw  if  we  wen^i 
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>#ithout  any;  and  aholild  tfie  JVencli  attempt  tor 
land,  it  is  certain  that  they  wHt  have  some  under^ 
.  standing  with  thesei  b)'  which  our  arttiy  might  be 
Ifetrayed; 

The  representatives  of  Britain  tn  Sicily  will  «oort 
perceive  that^public  credit  ts^  unknown  here,  and 
that' i»ohe\ibutd  hike  the  security  of  govern- 
ment for  tf  ferthing;\and  the  fanding-systenl)  on 
the  British ^kn,  Ihe  Skniians  are  stranger^  to.  ' 

U  Britcfis  are  doomed  to  become  the  defemilks 

of  such  a  «f stem  ^s-  we  have  here  described;  nd 

honest  mind  can  wish  them  sujccess ;  hut  Wihty 

incline  to  be  instrumental  in  estsabfij^rtg ^ir  just? 

dnd  equitable  polity  in  the  island,  they  i*ilt  ^ve 

t3)e  monareh  and  the  people  ftom  'the  ybfce  of 

France^  drtdthey  will  dfaW  resoufces  -froiti  SixStf^ 

which  wilt  make  them  masters  of  the  cbinmerW  df 

the  Mediterranean:  they  will  protect  it a» a  j^eAge 

to  maiftind'fbt^the  reteewal  of  civil  govemirtent  oti 

the  rvAt\ff  of^  military  uwrpattotr.'  ,-:>->. 

Whatevear  difficulties  may  ftfe  su^strfi  What- 

tv*  ofejeettotis  rtray.  be  made  in  the  Hobde  of 

Common9  to  our  Interfering  in  the  xntemat  go. 

vernment  of  the  island^  ?t  Wrf^viftry  soon  be  Mt 

that  'the  nJetsure  is  inevitablfe;  under  whttetw 

aspect  we  view  it;  and  ^  9o6n  qb  ministers  havcj 

become  sensibte  of  the  state  of  the  coiMtfy,  and 

iti^  cbndomitftnC  external  eireuinstanoes,  they  must 

tither  aibpt  this  pdK(5y,  or  cede  it  to  FVirfce. 

II  thfl^  pictum  which  has*h^  here  drawn-  df  Si« 
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cUy  be  juet,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  cannot  be  very  well  contented  with  a 
government  in  itself  so  defective.  The  arrival  of 
our  forces  in  Sicily  has  caused  a  reflection  which 
is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one^*-^*^  If  we  obtain  an 
'^  amelioration  of  our  condition  from  the  British, 
^^  their  coming  will  be  the  period  of  oar  ills^  and 
'^  the  dawn  of  our  prosperity;  butxif  they  leave 
^'  things  as  they  found  them^  we  are  all  ready  to, 
'<  Join  the  French  on  the  first  summons.**.  The 
Fiencb  have  had  their  emissaries  in  this  country  . 
as  well  as  dsewheiae,  and  every  argument  has  been 
employed  to  prejudice  the  people  against  us* 

The  fevenues  of  Sicily,  in  its  present  exhausted 
States  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  civil  and 
iniiitary  establishment  before  the  loss  of  Naples; 
«id  such  is  its  increased  impoverishment^  that 
that  government  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the 
force  which  is  arrived  from  the  continent.  To 
drive  the  people  to  despair  is  the  worst  policy;, 
and  unli^  the  system  of  finance  be  reformed^ 
Sicily  can  yield  us  no  assistance.  If  we  take  the 
whole  into  our  own  pay,  wcid  generously  determine 
to  leave  things  as  they  are,  we  undertake  to  main* 
tain  a  system  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  destructive  to  our  own  security,  and 
ruinous  to  all  parties;  the  commercial  advantaged 
which  W9  might  reap  must  be  forgotten^  and  the 
kingdom  must  daily  become  still  more  distress 
and  calamitous.    I^t  us  bring  the  matter  home  to 
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ourselves.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  ^ 
the  odious  right  of  tonnage  and  poundage  wai 
arbitrarily  extorted  by  the  crown ;  and  afterwards, 
when  Jam^s  the  Second  would  have^^*ablfehed  8 
System  ot  government  as  obnoxious  to  the  people 
as  that  Which  we  have  been  considering  must  be 
to  the  Sicilians;  and  ^hich,  had  it  met  with  ftUcf- 
cess,  would  perhaps  have  reduced  us  Id  the  flamd 
deplorable  and  abject  state;  hifd  a  fo^fgn  power^ 
m  either  irtttance,  anccessftilly  lent  its  aid  to  force 
saeh  despotic  measures  on  the  people  of  EngiandJ 
what  indignation  would  it  not  hav^  dxc?ted  among 
us  ?  Where  then  is  our  right  to  follow  this  line 
of  conduct? 

Ilie  laudable  compassion  which  our  gracious 
sovereign  must  feel  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Bourbon  surely  should  have  its  due 
limits ;  and  the  desire  to  support  him  against  his  ^ 
enemy  ought  to  be  blended  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  otherwise  we 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a  nation  to  the  ill' under- 
stood interests  of  a  deluded  individual;  and  we 
cannot  but  stile  him  so,  when  his  own  welfare  and 
that  of  his  subjects  are  separated  so  wi4ely  from 
each  other.  This,  hpwever,  cannot  be  a  case 
brought  home  to  our  sovereign  and  his  govern- 
ment, -where  those  two  interests  have  ever  been 
considered  as  essentially  united;  and  it  may  be 
asked  if  our  executive  government  has  a  right  to 
maintain  those  prerogatives  in  another    crown 
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which  it  has  solemnly  abjured  the  pretenuons  to 
by  a  coronation  oath. 

In  a  little  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sicilian 
government  must  look  to  the  British  to  extricate 
it  out  of  its  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  a  radical  reform  in  th^  revenue 
system.  This  too  must  be  under  the  control  of 
the  British ;  for  it  will  be  soon  found  that  the  de- 
puties of  the  kingdom  and  the  Tribunal  of  Patri* 
mony  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  tl\e  disor- 
der whidi  at  present  reigns^  that  it  will  be  impos^ 
sible  to  trust  to  them  for  its  cure. 
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TRACT  IX. 

Heads  of  comnmnicatiam  tnaamtted  to  the  Brir 
tuh  Minister  at  Falermo^  Inf  the  Author^  on  the 
Beform  ff  ike  Goivemment.*^Hi$  i&  success  in 
a  matter  which  he  assures^  the  Reidtr  tiiat  he 
was  calM  on  hjf^  Minister  for ^     '     . 

.  ^  NalkingeDia  tarn  ptotul'ad  intidiam  vani  qnlira  eonin 
*<  qui  genus  ac  fortvaam  suvm,  animb  oon  aequaat ;  quia  w- 
<<  tatem  ec  bonom  alicoam  odernnt.'*  ^ 

T,Lm,lib.Si';i:liap.4«. 

Tff&  foregoing  M^i  on  the  preseHf  btite  of 
Sicily  was  presented  nearly  in  ithe  sftm^  form  in 
which  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader  tb  IVfK  Drum- 
iixmd^  the  British  mimster  at  the  court  of  Paler- 
mo. The  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
the  same  hand  to  that  gentleman,  show  how  obvi^ 
ous  are  the  arguments  and  the  meajis  to  induct 
the  king  of  Sicily  to  adopt  the  line  of  <:onduct  A* 
?eady  recommended.  And  as  the  truth  pf  the  i^« 
ilectiotls  "was  acknowledged  by  the  minister,  with* 
put  his  adopting  the  measures  advised,  it  will  ather 
show  that  gentleman'^  want  of  «eal,  or  condemn 
those  who  sent  hiin  to  Sidly  Without  such  powers 
and  instructions  as  thfe  sUte  of  affaii%  e^idmtly 
required. 
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LETTER  I.    To  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Di^tmmmdy 
8^€.  S^c.  Palermo. 

Mcssma,  April  ^9,  1807. 
P^r.  1, — ^Tlie  gWKKt  (faekion  which  is  alwa^i 
held  up  by  the  court  to  thwartltbe  ^ieirs  yo*  cn- 
tertsm  fot  five  advasttrgt  not  onr^  eFthis  kingdom 
but  als6  o^^the  caui^e^m  wbichr^ybd  aretfAgaged, 
seems  not  to  hafve  t)eent£l$cusj^^  for,  in  the^lgre- 
sent  state  of  things,  no  line  is  ^awn,  no  distinc- 
ti<)n  made*;  Bfettv-eew  the^rfb^ltdd-tk^cupatk*  of  tJie 
g(A'^rnftient  by  the  BrltSfi^^^rf  Ihaf  reasotf^Me 
andjjust  infljjence  which  mey  are  entitled  to  ex6r- 
cise  by  the  sacrifices  wliich  are  made  to  his  Siciliaa 
mm^fi  ?ft4it  pe^ms  stfafifift/liat  nothmg  shp^^ 
of.  )iWffl^iflg'C9n}pl€tely;si}firt,and  of  beG^n^i^g' 
ii}^tr,un|ei)|9i  tp-^the  an^^tiai))  pf  the  NeapffUaa 
p^'^ij^^y  )3||,l59nsider^d,jaB  ;^fi^l  assarpnce  ai  ^% 
i{)d^pen€|e;iQ£;  of  the  ^i^ian  crpwu.  ^fi\^\\stfy 
thij5JeaIousy^ctt^^?pmwoa.€atijft  tii^pvifelki^oQdi 
zgii  the  ?ne4it  ^  tha  Br^|\s|^jp|ft««t  all  be  ^CTJfice^* 

is3?onfi4?r^(}#rid;fully  gf^tedito  be  ind§p§fH)eirt, 
tlife^iiig  jljpiftW  btf  cpiiTua^  Jtbat  th^  ^p^c^q^^d 
Qf.  ths;isfe?^'^y  fJ^JSr^isJjrffivees  ift  uMrdjir  -ta 
Wftfel«9-tHftt.i»^SpSP4eP€ej.iw  couW  tfefeabsc>. 
1|^  p<9p$^.%K>a  'of  it^'gi^&greaftfr  advwt|igw  than 
t^M3f^^^  EQ^gbt  rfsult  /mm  a  well  «^gulated 
commerce  and  alliance^  and  it  must  be  as  ^Iftfsiiig; 
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to  the  British  as  to  himself  to  see  his  msgesty  its 
estxiblished  on  his  Neapolitan  throtie. 

3.  The  interior  weakness  dnd  corruption  of  the 
Ijeapolttan  government  were  certainly  the  causes* 
of  its  want  of  energy  to  defend  itself.  '  Hence  tfie 
fall  of  that  state  was  indifferent  or  agreeable  to 
the  various  orders  of  society  of  which  it  consisted. 
The  disorder  of  the  finances,  the  vena!  administra- 
tion-of  justice,  could  do  no  less  than  render  man* 
kind  insensible  to  the  fall  of  a  go^'ernment  from 
which  no  redress  of  wrongs  could  ever  be  obtained. 
These  evih  had  increased  to  '^  most  intolerable 
iieight  under  the  administration  of  Generd  Acton; 
and  the  same  system  was  re-established,  with  ail 
its  glaring  defects,  when  the  kingdom,  of  Naples  ' 
was  restored  to  his  majesty.  Hence  the  second 
example  of  an  ignominious  abdication  of  a  throne 
which  no  one  would  defend ;  and  the  same  evils 
are  now  continued  in  Sicily,  by  the  same  ministers, 
who,  by  their  false  policy,  have*  certainly  lost  the 
better  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions. 

4.  An  expedition  to  Naples  can  have  no  perma- 
nent effect,  even  in  the  event  of  our  being  victo* 
rious;  first,  because  the  kingdom  of  Naples  can- 
never  resist  the  accumulated  weight  of  France  an^ 
Upper  Italy;  and  secondly,  because  the  power  of. 
residence  would  be  annihilated  by  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  same  system  which  has  already  given 
two  examples  of  its  baneful  effects. 

^.  The  firm  and  permanent  po^ssion  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples  is  intimately  connected  with 
a  reform  in  the  vicious  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, -and  the  establishment  of  a  public  cre- 
dit, resulting  froni  the  proofs  that  the  govern- 
ment may  hereafter  give  of  its  attention  to  its 
engagements.  How  can  we  expect  that  any  re- 
gard will  be  shown  to  the  promises  which  have 
been  as  often,  violated  as  made;  unless  we  see  an 
,  administratbn  in  Sicily  acting  on  such  principles 
as  will  give  foundation  to  these  hopes  ?  And  as 
the  same  evils  continue  to  result  from  the  same  set 
of  ministers,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  these  very 
men  will  alter  their  conduct  on  their  return  to 
Naples  ? 

6-  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  arts  of  these.  Re- 
signing men,  who  have  plunged  his  majesty  into 
the  greatest  misfortunes  by  their  ignorance  and 
misconduct,  .and  who  are  still  jealous  of  a  power 
which  they  are  totally  imfit  to  exercise ;  for  this 
reason  they  used  every  means  to  create  a  jealousy 
of  the  British  in  his  majesty's  mind ;  and  every  ar- 
gument ought  to  be  used  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  jealousy  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  seen* 
Your  own  perspicacity  will  suggest  to  you  the 
propriety  of  urgiqg,  that  if  the  British  wish  to  see 
the  king  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  with  such  a  government  as  shall  by 
its  strength  and  justice  liberate  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity  of  seeking  foreign  aid  for  his  defence,  it 
could  not  be  from  such  a  conduct  that  he  ought 
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to  fear  any  thing  derogatory  either  to  his  dignity 
or  his  independence;  for  it  is  the  highest  absurdity 
to  be  jealous  of  those  who  recommend  that  system 
by  which  done  he  can  ever  hope,  in  future,  to 
stand  'm  no  further  need  of  their  assistance;  for 
as  the  present  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  general 
debility 'of  the  state,  so  its  languishing  existence 
*ean  only  be  maintained  by  the  continual  eacertioa 
of  a  permanent  British  force.  The  only  advan* 
tage  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  would  result 
from  the  commerce  of  Sicily,  and  that  commerce 
would  evidently  tend  to  its  prosperity.  It  is  there- 
fore necessaiy  to  have  ministers  chosen  from 
among  those  whose  interests  are  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  also  for 
tiie  evident  advantage  of  his  majesty ;  for  as  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  increased  with 
the  general  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  public 
burthens  would  be  more  equitably  divided,  the 
subsidy  he  receives  from  the  British  \tould  be- 
come an  object  of  smaller  consideration;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  highly  essential  to  him,  in  the  other  case 
he  might  feel  them  to  be  of  no  consequence 
whenever  his  own  dignity  was  called  in  question. 

7*  A  change  of  ministry  in  Sicily  might  makers 
great  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  public  afiairs. 
The  people  would  not  only  be  disposed  to  serve 
the  cause  with  alacrity^  but  it  would  be  the  only 
means  to  make  a  proper  impression  on  the  public 
piind  in  Italy,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  ma- 
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taining  a  footing  in  Italy  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  is  also  evident ;  from  all  which  rea-* 
soning  it  is  clear  that  all  parties  must  be  oon- 
demned  to  perpetual  inactivity  so  long  as  bis  ma* 
jesty  is  guided  by  evil  counsellors. 

8.  The  unequivocal  proofe  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's sincerity  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his 
friend  and  ally,  entitle  him  to  credit  £br  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  justice  and  generosity ;  from 
no  other  motive  could  that  conduct  proceed.  The 
mistrust  and  jealousy  which  have  been  instilled  into 
his  Sicilian  majesty's  mind  certainly  must  give  you 
Uie  greatest  pain,  as  they  must  totally  destroy  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coipmon  cause  and  the  welfare  d(  his 

,  kingdom.  The  result  must  be  ruinous  in  the 
event  either  of  a  necessary  inactivity,  or  in  that  of 
our  acting  without  fulfilling  the  important  objects 
above  enumerated. 

9.  Let  us  consider  the  present  state  of  the  Sici* 
lian  army,  its  want  of  discipline,  the  bad  choice  of 
officers,  &c.  &c.  apd  the  total  want  of  concert  , 
between  that  army  and  the  British.  This  is  a 
most  inauspicious  consideration;  his  majesty  hav- 
ing, withdrawn  his  anny  from  the  command  of  the 
British  general  has  mahifested  mistrust  without 
increasing  his  security,  which  his  Sicilian  majesty 
ought  to  ^consi^er  as  perfisct  upder  the  sacred  word 
of  the  king  of  Great  Brjtain. 
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10.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Bri? 
lish  ca})inet  could  be  actuated  by  any  perfidious 
views ;  would  these  acts  of  mistrust  opjr^te  other- 
wise than  as  a  pretext  for  that  very  conduct  which 
is  apprehended,  so  injuriously  to  the  honour  of  his 
Pritapnic  majesty  ?  Were  the  British  minister? 
und  generals  moved  by  such  unworthy  sentiments^ 
would  they  not  throw  off  the  mask  at  once  ? . 
Their  present  conduct  is,  therefore,  evidently  sip:- 
cere;  but  the  distrust  shown  is  ill  judged  and  use 
less,  as  the  insincerity  of  conduct  which  is  sus- 
pected would  be  superfluous. 

11.  Whatever  mjiy  h^ve  been  the  assurances  of 
bis  Britannic  majesty's  ministers,  they  must  evi- 
dently have  been  founded  on  the  unreserved  per- 
suasion that  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Palermo 
was  guided  by  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  in-  . 
tegrity ;  aqd  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  generals 
would  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  co-operate  with 
their  views.  But  will  not  those  who  are  on  the 
spot,  and  see  the  true  state  of  affairs,  be  highly 
blameable  to  compromise  the  credit,  and  even  the 
safety  of  their  troops,  in  the  support  of  an  ally 
actuated  by  the  most  unwarrantable  jealousy  j  and 
whose  ministers  not  only  counteract  every  endea- 
vour to  prpmotfs  the  common  cause,  but  who  have 
given  such  proofs  of  mistrust;  your  choice  of 
— -—  for  a  minister  is  therefore  highly  judi- 
cious; but  at  the  same  time  you  will  perceive  that 

'  yotir  succ^  in  operating  this  change  in  the  mi-* 
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nistry  will  be  the  criterion  of  your  having  any  in- 
fluence at  a  court  where  your  present  situation 
entitles  you  to  every  kind  of  deference  and  re- 
spect. 

12.  You  cannot  possibly  suppose  that  the  re* 
monstrances  above  recited  can  be  construed  at  all 
as  trenching  on  the  sacred  principle  of  his  majes- 
ty's independence  as  a  sovereign ;  but  as  that  in* 
dependence  is  now  alone  supported  by  the  British 
Bword,  without  which  it  must  evidently  be  totally 
annihilated,  surely  the  counsels  of  the  British  are 
not  those  which  at  this  moment  can  be  safely  re* 
jected. 

13.  What  advantage,  my  dear  Sir,  will  result  to 
you  from  the  secrecy  with  which  the  government 
is  carried  on,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  queen 

'from  the  public  councils,  while  the  same  destruc- 
tive system  is  the  order  of  the  day  }  As  long  as 
no  change  is  made  your  influence  is  inviolate,  but 
the  moment  you  seek  to  retommend  measures  in- 
iiSpensably  necessary,  you  find  that  you  can  do 
nothing. 

14.  Do  you  really  think  thai  ministers  at  "home 
would  blame  you,  when  these  reflections  shall  have 
been  received  from  this  quarter,  if  they  should 
hear  that  you  took  upon  you  to  protest  against 
the  duplicity  with  which  you  have  to  struggle,  and 
that  you  .suspended  the  subsidy  until  further  or- 
ders? Could  they  be  so  unreasonable,  and  so 
very  unjust,  your  conduct  would  be  highly  laud-* 
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able  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  sense,  and,  what- 
ever were  tile  result^  it  woold  be  for  your  honour 
and  credit 

15.  If  I  were  permitted  freely  to  give  you  my 
sentiments  in  this  instance,  I  can  see  no  alternative 
between  your  suspending  the  subsidies  until  the 
king  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  )our  remaining  nt  Palermo  a  perfect 
cypher. 

16.  You  may  depend  on  it  that  the  truth  of  sen- 
timents of  which  you  are  as  sensible  as  myself 
must  at  last  be  felt  m  England,  and  that  a  proper 
degree  of  firmness  and  decision  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, mil  finally  redound  most  highly  to  your 
credit.  What  greater  or  better  advocates  can  you 
have  for  your  justification  than  the  opinions  of  the 
most  esfaeemed  of  our  generals,  with  the  most  un- 
deniable truth  to  support  your  cause?  On  the 
other  hand,  should  you  ^hesitate,,  the  most  vexa- 
tious results  must  ensue ;  every  day  the  cause  of 
the  British  must  lose  ground  in  the  public  mind, 
and  perhaps  oppbrtunities  may  be  lost  which  may 
never  recur!  At  the  same  time  k  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  you  that  the  present  evils  result  from  the 
indecision  in  which  you  now  are. 

17*  Much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  me, 
when  I  urge  you  to  declare  these  obvious  reflec- 
tions to  the  court,  and  that  you  should  act  upon 
them ;  reflect,  I  beseech  you,  that  the  oppression 
pf  Sidly  and  the  anarchy  of  Calabria  all  result 
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firom  our  not  taking  on  ourselves  a  more  decided 
language;  and  evieh.the  ministry,  at  home^  un*^ 
aware  of  all  that  is  here  stated^  would^  .perhaps,  in ' 
the  event,  be  the  first  to  blame  you  fur  having 
paid  implicit  defereucei  to  thdcown  commands,  at 
the  expense  of  your  own  judgment  and. better  op- 
portanity  of  informatioi:\. 

I  am>  ixc.  &ew 


I^ETTEK  II.     To  the  Right  Hon.  TV.  Drummond^ 

Faiemw- 

•  •  '  '       ' 

Messina,  May  3,  1 807. 
Pfth  1.  If  you  have  received  positive  orders  to 
pay  the  subsidy,  those  orders  must  have  come  di- 
rect to  yourself;  but  if  n^inisters  at  home  have 
given  such  (jrders,  they  never  could  havci  dreamt 
that  it  could  so  ^  operate  as^  to  make  you  of  no 
consequence,  while!  it  reduces  their  army  to  be  as 
it  were'  tliat  ef  the  Idng  of  "^Sieily,  as  it  is  for  the 
support  of  a  govemroeDt  of  the  injustice,  weakness^ 
apd  cruelty  of  which  you  ane  convinced.  Could 
they  see  the  true  state  of  tlie  cteise,  which  by  this 
time  they^  cannot  iatl  to  do,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  have  given  those  orders ;  but  surely 
they  do  not  consider'  you  as  -the  blmd  agent  of 
thar  will,  so  much  bs  the  depository  of  their  in- 
terests, and  the  guardian  of  their  honour.  If  the 
payment  of  the  subsidies  violates  either  of  these 
considerations,  you  now  are  in  possession  not  only 


of  all  the  reflections  which  yobr  own  judgment 
roust  suggest,  but  also  those  of  General  FdX|  ta 
justify  your  conduct. 

.  S.  Yon  have  loade  treaties^  Lgrant^  which  yoa 
cannot  break;  but  if  those  with  whom  you  Have  . 
ni^de  ihese  treaties  countei'act  all  your  measbres^ 
anc{}nirsueA  conduct  not  only  riiihous  to  yoursdf 
bnt  alw  destructive  of  the  very  end  for  whii^tfae)r> 
itere. blade ;  surely  to  rentonatcate  and  to  suspend 
Uie  executbn  of  youi*  part  of  them,  is  no  moroT  ^ 
than  putting  a  stop  to  a  very  disagreeable  farce^ 
and  showing  the  Sicilian  cabinet  that  we  have 
eyes  as  well  as  themselves. 
.  3.  I  know  fully  that  you  'h«ve  positive  orders  to 
be  well  with  the  court :  let  Usi  d^ne  the  ttrnn 
In  your  present  predicamei^  Moh^  well  .with  the 
court  supposes  that  the  court  9hQpld  he  .metfi  mi^ 
fou;  to  be  well  at  a  court  ^here.your  oieistiKedi 
are  nQt  embraced,  luid  ffhere  yotir  ooludsels'ate  q£ 
no  ava9^  where  the  conduct  of  the  govemiiHtot.ia 
in  no  way  under  your  inflifeQce,  does  not  appeac  U^ 
die  to  be  the  ri|^  defimtion ;  and  if  the  re^^ltof 
t:h€i  whole  be  ifto-.  more  than  thtfj^  how  Mn  you 
have  fulfilled  the  inteMion  of  ministry  at  hcmie  ? 
:  ^4.  The  king  has  written  to  tile  marqbis.  of  Cir-* 
eello  to  beg  you  would  cease  to  propose  *  -'. 
in  the  present  circaonstanees.  Let  this  fact.qpei^ 
your  eyes  to  Cireello's  real  character;  and' Lord 
Grenville's  opinion  of  hiai  while  in  £n^and 
ought  not  to  make  you  sacrifioe  your  own  better 
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judgment  here;  if^vve  ^ee  that  his  maiesty  i$de^ 
ceived,  ought  we  to  echo  back  his  errors  to  htm* 
self^  and  give  them  the  stamp  of  truth?  The 
veiy  request  of  the  king  is  a  request  of  the  quem. 
To  beg  of  yoti  to  desist  from  demaiiding  »  ', 
IS  to  b^^  in  other  words,  that  you  will  give  up  the 
very  point  for  which  you  are  contending.  What 
objection  have  they  to  -s  if  the  queen  has 

not  privately  the  management  of  the  mBchtnp}' 
What  influence  have  you  when  you  are  forced  to 
give  up  the  whole  question  on  a  simple  request? 
This  is  so  barefaced  and  so  shallow^  that  it  at  once 
betrays  the  whole  cabal. 

5.  I  am  obliged  an^  flattered  by  your  wish  to 
see  me  in  Palermo;  if  my  presence  can  be  of  ser-^ 
vice,  command  m^;  but,  my  dear  Sifr,  utiless  we* 
determilie  oti  a  new  fiiie  of  politics,  to  what  end 
sfaatM^  to  Palermo  ?  I  see  the  a^ect  of  things 
in  sueha  Hght,  and  am  so  well  awar^  of  the  tri^ 
umphs  of  the  party,  that  I  can  have  no  pleasure  in 
lOeetiftg  their  insolent  looks.  I  still  think  that 
the  evils*  which  result  frotn  the  present  position  of 
affairs  ape  so  monstrous,  that  yoti  will  soon  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  much  longer  with  them : 
as  soon  as  you  feel  that  sentiment  fully,  let  me  be 
made  acquainted  with  your  determination.  It  ii^ 
then  that  you  will  find  me  ready  to  devote  all  my 
humble  means  to  your  service,  and  to  the  ad^aiice-: 
ment  of  your  designs :  the  credit  that  will  accrue 
to  you  from  such  a  successful  negociatioii  will  be* 
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infiaite;  the  obacure  station  of  a  private  indivU 
dual,  in  which  I  am,  cannot  entitle  me  to  any> 
shans  in  it  But  the  gratification  which  I  shall 
xeceive  will  he  reflected  back  ta  my  heart  in  many, 
ways;  the  general  advantagei  the  increase  of  your 
esteem  for  me,  and  the  sentiment  of  benevolence 
to  the  Qppressed  inhabitants  of  Sicily. 

I  am^  &a  kc. 


In  order  that  the  substance  of  the  foregoing 
letters  should  be  understood^  it  is  necessary  to  sayv 
a  few  words  on  the  state  and  disposition  of  the 
court  of  Paltemo. 

The  dbrling  passion  of  .the  king  is  the  ebaoe^ 
and  he  haa  the^^;reatest  aversion  to  public  affairs. 
This  is,  in  fact,r  the  origin  of  a  custom  whidx  haa 
been  hinted  at  iuia  former  tr^cti  of  refarru|g  all 
memorials  to  the  ?ery/)^rd  against  whi<^.  thi^ 
comph^At  id  nipd^  or  frpm  whose  decisio|^An  ap« 
peal  has  bera  presented*  * 
.  The  quem,  who  haa  ever  mabtained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband^  atid  whp 
id  well  knpwn^to  be  fond  of  power  and  political  in- 
trigues, is  nevertheless  under  the  influence  of 
those  who  control  her  by  knowing  and  availing 
themselves  of  her  weakness.  Two  persons  have 
the  chief  control  of  her  counsels,    l^e  first  is  an 
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emi^ant^  who  has  a  Vife  in  Parts  t^i^  Vh€M  b« 
corresponds;  this  man  is  the  tool  lif  Anothef  dt-* 
Btghfng  Frenchmafi,  enjoys  gr^at*  influ6tl(56  liC 
6btl!*t,  and  is.  In  evfefy  respect,  inimical  Ao  the  Bf I- 
fish  interests.  The  ministiy  cohsistd  of  the  mar-* 
^i4  of  Cjrcello  arid  the  prior  SerattiJ  the  formei* 
is  minister  for  forei^  affairs,  and  f^*  ISUer  fye 
the  fihSnces.  .  CSitello  is  thus  devoted  to  the 
queen,  though  he  has  apparently  been  chosen  con- 
trary to  her  wishes;  and^ the. facility  with  whicb 
he  entered  into  office,  while  the  choice  of  the  P. 

of to  succeed  to  Seratti  was  obstinately 

Mrised,  ^6ws  ^t  her  msyesty  Wte  A  the  bottom 
of  the  wKole affair, and 4bal  Ih^wfooto  xm  tt Cftti* 
itivande  to  amuse  Mr.-DruftimcWd.  '^  Serafti  i§ 
entirely  in  the  French  interest>'«lllfc''fa*iii»liyy 
aettMf  Shfic^  th^  aitival  6f  Mr.^nit^litino, 
ba4e'  SieVer  ^6^isd  to  ftiy  oner:^rt^Mii  he  hm 
Anad«^iafia  t^heAp6vfr  th«y  hav^^n^M^^i  fwcmr^ 
tkyyfinii^  defaiatMd,^  r§R:rtt  (»atft4r-^()RrdfeirM 
Si^^kV^n  hstieSi  to  ^rdtecA'^  ^ddatiov  cf 
thiiti^fflymises;  for  at^Bif^e,  wkietffid^ott^ 
plies  for  the  British  arlny  have  beM  dMflAfied,  m^ 
oMigeS  i^'pBj  duty  VeoMrarjr  t^  the  «gpeail&t. 

fitfsfc^,  2<rid  ordter^  ^e  IihtMcfidt^  iWM^  tc  fcM 


.  *  AH  other  aationy  irhqsc  ships  of  war  tonch  in  Sicily  are 
exempt  but  the  British !  This  fact  will  be  confirmed  bj  tliQ 
British  merchants  ia  Sicil}!  *  .'  •      - 
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medy  the  evil;  but  these  are  never  executed )  dnd 
the  business  is  at  last  forgotten  by  some  new 
cause  of  complaint.  The  Sicilian  army  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  British  general;  it  is  ill  paid» 
ill  ^ciplined^  and  not  at  all  under  his  control. 
If  the  enemy  were  to  land  in  Sicily^  there  is  no 
system  of  co-operation  established ;  and  their  late 
expedition  to  Calabria  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse^ 
was  sent  without  consulting  the  British  general.  ^ 
As  no  remonstrances  like  the  extract  of  the  fore- 
going letters  were  made  to  the  government  by  the 
British  minister^  so  the  court  is  quite  at  a  loss  b>^ 
know  why  there  was  no  detachment  sent  to  sup* 
port  them  from  Messina ;  and  the  misunderstand- 
ing is  arrived  at  such  a  height^  that  it  has  been 
credibly  reported^  when  General  Sherbrooke  was 
sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  Egypt,  that  the  Sici«* 
liaa  ministry  undertook  to  remonstrate  by  an  of- 
ficial note  sent  to  the  British  envoy  ! 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  court  is  highly  dis- 
contented with  the  British,  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
jedoos  that  every  thing  is  done  to  show  the  people 
of  how  little  consequence  they  are,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 

The  court  of  Palermo  desires  nothing  so  much 
88  to  return  to  Naples,  to  enjoy  once  more  the 
phantom  of  royalty ;  to  this  object  they  would  sa- 
crifice every  consideration.  Could  they  have  en* 
gaged  the  British  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Na« 
pies,  this  object  was  considered  by  them  in  a  two- 
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fold  point  of  vrew;  either  tHat  they  would  meet 
with  success^  and  their  object  was  gained ;  or  that- 
if  they  failed,  Sicily  would  6e  cleared  of  British 
troops.  In  this  last  case,  they  might  make  a  very 
advantageous  bargain  with  the  French  at  our  ex* 
pense ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
iii  consideration  (seeing  the  character  of  those  at 
the  head  of  afHiirs),  could  the  British  army  be  re*, 
moved  from  Sicily,  to  cede  the  island  to  France  as 
the  price  of  a  peace.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
be  restored  to  the  present  monarch,  on  the  same 
plan  of  federation  as  il'ie  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the 
electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  kingdom  of  Etrin 
ria,  &c.  &c.  The  king  of  Naples  would  then  be 
tl>e  friend  and  ally  of  France  on  the  same  footing 
as  these.  The  present  views  of  the  queen  and  tho 
ministers  are  pretty  evident  from  her  open  and 
avowed  hatred  to  the  English,  whom  she  coude^  t, 
sccnds  in  their  presence  to  flatter  with  the  meanest 
servility,  while  she  has  publicly  declared  that  when 
sl>e  sees  an  Englishman  she  ^^  feels  t/ie  guiUdUne 
i^  on  her  neck.'*  If,  after  the  expenses,  of  the 
British  government  to  protect  the  island  of  Sicily, 
the  influence  of  France  gains  ground  every  day 
even  in  the  cabinet,  no  one  will  grant  us  much 
merrt,  when,  after  all  the  local  advantages  we 
possess,  both  from  our  power  and  the  sacrifices 
wc  make  to  preserve  this  remnant  of  Europe  from' 
the  hands  o(  our  enemy,  we  can  neither  persuade 
by  reason,  nor  actuate  by  fear,  a  cabinet  totally 
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dependent  on  us ;  and  if  we  deny  ourselves  the 
right  to  prevent  them  from  deceiving  us  so  bare- 
facedly, the  I*alennitkn  ministry  will  have  a  very 
good  right  to  terminate  the  successful  career  of 
dufrficity  by  laughing  at  our  skill  in  political  nego« 
ciation. 

Lettba  hi.    Right  Son.  W.  Jbrummond^  <§r. 

Messina,  May  17,  1807. 

Fkr.  1.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  advice  to 
stop  the  subsidies  in  my  foregoing  letters  should 
be  wrong,  and  that  to  adopt  abruptly  such  a  mode 
of  conduct,  before  you  should  be  furnished  with 
fuller  powers  from  home,  woulr\  be  irregular ;  but 
to  make  a  spirited  remonstrance  on  the  present 
conduct  of  the  court,  and  to  show  that  it  must  in 
the  end  produce  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  would  perhaps  have  all  the  efiect 
desired. 

2.  Give  me  leave  to  make  a  distinction  with  re- 
spect to  what  are  or  what  are  not  the  powers  of 
the  king  by  the  Sicilian  constitution.  It  seems 
totally  foreign  to  our  present  discussion  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  cor- 
porate bodies  from  laying  taxes  on  provisions;  for 
if  the  king  does  not  possess  the  legislative  power 
in  Sicily,  which  he  certainly  does,  that  power 
must  be  vested  somewhere;  let  us  but  choose 
such  a  ministry  as  would  have  the  good  will  to  aU 
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leviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people^  and  there 
would  be  very  little  difficulty  about  d:ie  means. 

3.  But  I  will  now  give  you  full  satisfaction  why 
I  conceive  that  Circello  is  unworthy  of  yotor  con- 
fidence, and  that  he  has  only  been  endeavouring 
to  amuse  you;  he  pretends  that  Seratti  is  on  the 
point  of  fallings  and  that  he  is  now  thwarted  and 
opposed 'in  every  measure  he  undertakes;  he  pre- 
tends al^o  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  with  your 
knowledge  and  concurrence. 

4.  It  is  Seratti  who  has  given  the  most  inquisi- 
torial powers  io  a  Mr.  Rossi,  at  Messina,  who  is 
now  on  the  point  of  throwing  fifty  of  the  principal 
merchants  into  prison,,  for  being  guilty^  of  sn«ug* 
gling  and  defrauding  the  revenues*  Mr.  Rossi  iv 
their  accuser^  their  judge,  their  prosecutor,  and 
acts  also  as  king's  advocate.  But,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  if  these  people  are  guilty^  why  create  a  par* 
ticular  commission  to  try  them  when  there  are 
tribunals  in  the  place  for  that  purpose?  Why  has 
Rossi  not  published  his  powers?  and  why  is  every 
paper  relating  to  this  extraordinary  business  td  be 
excluded  from  the  register  where  all  documents 
relating  to  the  customs  are  kept?  It  is  a » proof 
that  the  government  are.  themselves  ashamed  of 
the  transaction.  All  this  is  going  on  while  you 
have  offered  your  mediation  in  this  affair ;  and' the 
answer  which  you  received  was,  that  "  govern- 
"  ment  were  so  occupied  with  the  prince  of 
^/  Hesse's  expedition,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
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**  advert  to  it."  The  same  day  which  brought 
your's  of  Ihe  4th  of  May  to  this  purport,  brought 
a  fulminating  order  from  Seratti,  that  all  "such  as 
chose  to  dispute  the  justice  of  Rossi's  proceed* 
ings  shonid  appeal,  but  begin  by  going  to  prison, 
and  should  remain  there  until  their  cause  was 
tried  over  again;  at. the  same  time  his  dispatch 
fully  4  approves  of  Mr.  Rossi's  acts.  This  man 
has  seized  on  persons,  threatened  them  with  tor- 
tsure,  and  even  death,  if  .they  did  not  depose  just^" 
as  he  commanded  them;  and  he  has  thus  com- 
piled^ the  processes  against  these  unfortunate  men* 
There  may  be  some  guilty^  but  if  ajl  are  so,  why 
take  such  extraordinary  means  of  trial  ? 

5.  Three  days  ago  these  people  appeared  in  a 
body  at  General  Fox's  house,  to  beg  his  interces- 
sion, and  to  deprecate  the  despotic  conduct  of 
Rossi.  He  was  called,  he  declared  all  he  had  done 
to  be  legal;  and  after  this  base  but  bold  assertion, 
the  General  could  do  no  more  than  send  their 
memorial  to  you.  Observe  ur  this  the  malevo-r 
lence  of  Seratti :  he  carriies  on  a  system  of  the 
most  rapacious  tyranny ;  and,  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  eye  of  a  British  army,  he  has  the  double 
triumph  of  showing  t6  all  that  he  totally  disre- 
gards your  remonstrances,  that  the  British  are 
even  the  supporters  ofhis  odious  conduct;  and  he 
serves  the  cause  of  the  French,  to  whom  he  is 
attached,  by  thus  endeavouring  not  only  to  ruin 
our  credit  with  the  people  of  this  country,  but  to 
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paint  them  to  every  nation  as  the  tools  of  his  own 
villainy.  What  indignation  must  every  man  feel 
in  observing  that  we  are  thus  passively  oblig^  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  dishonourable  business?  Is  it 
possible  that  ministers  at  home  should  still  go  on 
and  say  "  we  have  no  right  to  interfere?"  At  any 
rate  we  might  remonstrate,  and  tell  the  court  that 
such  unprecedented  conduct  would  certainly  bring 
fresh  determinations  from  home,  and  as  for  the 
moment  you  could  only  protest  against  what  could 
not  but  be  highly  disapproved>  that  if  they  chose 
to  persevere,  they  would  have  themselves  to  thank 
for  the  consequences  which  might  ensue.  * 

6.  I  will  grant  that  as  long  as  we  consider  Sicily 
as  an  indepetident.state^  we  cannot  wield  the  power 
ourselves ;  but  if  the  present  government  pursue 
a  system  in  the  defence  of  the  island  so  totally 
ruinous  to  our  credit  as  a  nation,  and  also  to  our 
safety,  you  have  the  most  undoubted  right  to  pro- 
test against  their  conduct,  and  to  give  notice  to 
ministers  at  home  of  the  predicament  in  which 
the  unnatural  alliance  between  a  noble  and  just 
government  and  of  a  most  vicious  and  degenerate 
one,  have  placed  both  yourself  and  the  British 
army;  they  murt  equally  feel  with  yourself  that 
this  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy,  and  that  if  we  have 
not  the  right  to  govern  Sicily,  we  have  a  right  to 
make  war  on  all  governments  with  whom  we  can- 
not agree,  and  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  betray 
DS,    These  spirited  remonstrances  could  not  fail 
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to  produce  the  change  in  the   SiciHan   cabinet 

\fhich  you  desire.      would   come  iqto 

power,  and  he  having  no  other  support  than  the 
British,  would  be  obliged  to  concur  with  you  in 
all  your  views.  The  difficulties  which  Circello 
has  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  the 
finances,  namely,  the  mortgaging  of  the  different 
dtities  to  individuals,  in  the  time  of  the  late  king, 
are  matters  of  very  little  moment;  and  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  arrange  that  business,  when  the  go* 
vernment  shall  put  on  the  appearance  and  adopt 
the  principles  of  good  faith.  But  what  arrange- 
ment can  be  expected  from  it,  when  only  last  week 
it  has  seized  the  money  of  individuals,  lodged  ir> 
the  depot  of  St.  Giacomo,  in  Messina,  to  cover 
legal  payments ;  and,  without  fartlier  ceremony, 
has  sent  the  same  to  tlie  prince  of  Hesse!  With 
a  government  that  conducts  itself  in  such  an  infa- 
mous manner,  bow  can  you  long  be  able  to  pre- 
serve any  terms  ?  1  am  sure  that  you  must  feel 
the  necessity  of  representing  this  matter  trt  home, 
and  of  remonstrating  to  the  king  at  the  same  time. 
Shoidd  you  be  silent  on  this  subject,  these^  facts 
will  some  day  be  made  public,  and  you  might  be 
reproached  either  with  having  passively  acquiesced 
in  them,  or  with  having  totally  overlooked  I  hem. 

7.  Let  us  revert  one  moment  to  the  ohtcns-ible 
end  and  motive  of  the  war,  "  to  defend  all  regular 
"  governments  from  the  oppression  of  revolution- 
"  ary  terrorism.'*     Here  we  find  ourstjlves  in  alii- 
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ance  with  the  very  principles  which  we  vow  to 
attack.  What  commerce,  what  connectioA^  can 
you  hope  to  hold  with  such  a  government  ? 

I  am^  &c.  &c. 

N.B.  The  principal  agent  of  Rossi  is  one  Caglia» 
who  some  time  since  was  expelled  from  Malta 
for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  French. 


Letter  IV.    Rigjit  Hon.  W.  Drumnondy  S^, 

May  18,  1807. 
I  had  closed  my  letter  to  you  when  the  paper, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  put  into  my 
hands ;  it  comes  from  Seratti's  office;  the  abomi* 
nable  doctrine  contained  in  this  letter  shows  the 
spirit  which  guides  the  whole  transaction* 

(copy  TRANSLATEI).) 

To  Mr,  Rossi. 

« 

•'Sir,  "  Palermo, May 4, 1807. 

"  The  two  representations  which  you  trans* 
"  mitted  to  us  of  the  20th  of  April  last,  with  one 
*^  of  which  you  have  sent  us  the  summing  up  of 
"  the  process,  and  the  copy  of  the  same  which 
"  you  have  compiled,  respecting  the  contrabands 
^'  and  frauds  committed  in  the  custom-house  to 
**  the  injury  of  the  fisc;— and  since  you  have  de- 
^'  s;red  to  know  if  the  accused  are  to  be  proceeded 
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'^  dgain$t  by  kgal  trial,  or  by  your  arbittatiotu 
'^  *  And  in  the  other  letter  you  have  given  an  ex- 
'^  act  account  of  your  otvn  conduct,  in  answer  ta 
^^  the  imputations  laid  against  you,  and  signed  by 
^'  the  deputies  of  commerce*  His  majesty  being 
^'  informed  fully  of  all  which  you  have  done,  has 
'^  given  full  approbation  to  it,  and  has  resolved 
''  that  this  affair  should  continue  to  be  managed 
'^  by  you,  and  that  you  are  to  decide  these  cases. 
^'  Provided  also,  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
"  any  of  those  under  prosecution  to  demand,  at 
'^  their  own  expense,  a  revisal  and  decision  in  the 
^^  legal  forms  of  justice,  having  first  surrendered 
'^  themselves  into  prison,  to  be  so  tried  before 
*^  yourself,  as  commissary^general  appointed  by 
"  his  majesty,  and  by  the  secretary  of  state's 
^^  office  and  revenue  department;  who  makes 
*^  known  this  to  you  for  your  instruction  and  cor* 
'*  respondent  execution*." 

Here>  my  dear  Sir,  you  see  depicted  in  the 
strongest  colours  M^.  Seratti's  villainy  and  Circel- 
.  lo's  falsehood.  To  constitute  a  judge  to  hearap** 
peals  made  against  his  own  decisions,  is  a  bares 
faced  contempt  of  justice.  The  date  of  this  paper 
is  May  Ath^  the  very  day  that  you  received  f6r 

*  This  paper  is  dated  Maj  the  4th,  1807,  the  Tery  day 
>rheii  the  Marquis  of  Ciroetfo  gare  the  answer  on  ihia  subn 
jeet  to  Mr.  Drummond;  and  was  published  by  Rossi,  and 
sent  to  the  accuse^. 
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answer  a  palpable  falsehood,  "  that  the  court 
"  were  so  occupied  with  the  expedition  that  they 
"  could  not  advert  to  the  business;"  at  the  same 
time  they  press  the  matter  on  to  the  end ! 

You  may  not  here  have  a  right  to  use  force,  but 
wc  have  a  right  to  remonstrate,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  mine  of  yesterday ;  and  surely  this 
letter  throws  a  great  light  on  the  injustice  of  these 
proceedings;  and,  if  represented  in  England,  can- 
not fail  to  show  the  ministry  at  home,  the  truth  of 
our  sentim^ei^ts  with  respect  to  your  conduct  at 
such  a  court. 

,  lam,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 


.  No  remonstrance  of  the  British  minister  on  this 
disgusting  subject  had  the  least  effect;  Circello 
promised  fairly,  put  ^ff  the  discus^on,  and  gave 
ample  time  to  Seratti  to  extort  the  most  arbitrary 
fines  from  these  merchants.  The  commissary 
Rossi  even  threatened  to  accuse  them  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  in  having  recourse  to  the  mediation 
of  the  British  general,  which  is,  in  fact,  consider- 
ing him  as  an  enemy,  at  war  with  Sicily,  and  not 
ap  ^l)yj  xmder  whose  protection  the  government^ 
is  supposed  to  rest  *. 

♦  Under  these  circnmstances,  and  quietly  pocketing  these 
insults,  ire  hare  since  made  a  trcafy  with  the  court,  confirm- 
ingall  the  rcxations  of  the  people,  while  ministers  arc  iulfy 
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TTie  reader  of  these  tracts  cannot  be  more  weary 
of  this  picture  of  Sicily  than  the  writer;  but  be- 
fore this  subject  is  dismissed,  some  final  risflections 
must  be  made  on  it:     The  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  by  all  ranks  of  men  on  the  arrival  of 
our  forces  have  been  disappointed,  and  we  begin 
to  be  considered  as  the  supporters  of  a  system 
odious  to  all;  could  the  French  land  a  consider- 
able force  on  any  point  of  the  coast,  the  country^ 
is  in  itself  very  strong,  and  the  manifestoes  they 
would  immediately  publish,  holding  out  a  redress 
of  grievances,  would  cause  a  great  impression  in 
their  favour.     Could  we  expect  that  the  people 
would  join  us  to  support  a  government  which  op- 
presses them  ?|  Could  we  hope  to  hold  our  ground 
without  the  friendship  of  the  people,  and  without 
the  revenues  of  the  state  ?     Should  this  happen, 
it  is  needless  to  ask  what  would  be  the  prospect  erf 
the  reigning  family.      We  must  inevitably  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  our  enemy,  and  it  would  then 
be  too  late  to  alter  our  politics.    Thus  we  see  that 
a  system  of  perfect  deference  towards  the  king 
and  his  ministers  in  fact  paves  the  way  for  his  own 
ruin  and  the  triumphs  of  the  ^rench. 

As  long  as  these  are  kept  out  of  Sicily  the  em- 

apprized  of  this  whole  affair ;  bat  ihey  will  argue  that  tliertf 
are  reasons  of  state  why  this  adrice  could  not  be  adopted^ 
and  which  cannot  be  divulged ;  a  common  subterfuge  with 
those  who  sacrifice  their  jud^ent  to^  their  weakn^  3  and 
which  is  no  reason  at  all ! 
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pire  of  Italy  must  be  to  thetn  insecure,  because  so 
near  a  possession  held  by  their  enemies  must  al- 
ways wear  a  threatening  aspect;  therefore,  until 
Sicily  is  lost,  the  king  may  entertain  hopes  of  re- 
covering his  continental  dominions;  but  this  rea- 
soning has  been  fully  discussed.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  the  British  cabinet  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
French  making  themselves  masters  of  the  island, 
and^  in  the  next  place,  to  render  it  capable  of 
serving  tbe  common  caupe  by  the  resources  which 
i^ure  has  given  it.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
making  the  people  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
king,  whose  government  they  must  loye  before 
they  can  be  persuaded  not  to  betray  it.  They 
must  also  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the 
French ;  the  very  reverse  of  which  is  tKe  case  at 
present 

The  present  ministry  of  Sicily  ane  interested  in 
tiie  continuance  of  the  present  abuses;  and  the 
result  must  lead  to  favour  the  French,  for  the  rea- 
^ns  above  stated.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
ur^e  the  king  to  a  line  of  policy  more  favourable 
to  our  cause;  and  there  is  no  fear  that  such  a  pro- 
position, firmly  made,  would  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  since  the  present  measures  lead  to  the  most 
ietal  consequences.  This  happy  result  would  be 
felt  by  all;  the  goodness  of  the  government  would 
cause  a  favourable  opinion  to  be  formed  of  it  on 
the  neighbouring  continent;  the  Italians  may  be^ 
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and  perhaps  are^  already  weary  of  tlie  French 
yoke. 

We  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  this  island  from  the  most  pressing  motives  of 
self-defence;  for  if  we  cannot  continue  to  defend 
Sicily  on  the  present  system,  the  loss  of  it  will  not 
only  be  fatal  to  its  king,  but,  such  is  the  additional 
security  and  power  that  it  would  give  to  France, 
that  Malta  and  the  Mediterranean  must  be  aban- 
doned by  our  fleets,  the  continent  and  the  isles  of 
Greece  would  fall  in  the  same  way^  and  Egypt 
would  require  ^nuch  greater  efforts  to  defend  it. 
The  consequence  of  holding  Egypt  with  tRe  Gre- 
cian isles  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  are  treated  of 
in  the  sequeL 

Let  us  now  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  incal- 
culable train  of  mischiefs  which  must  ensue  to 
Great  Britain  if  she  allows  her  delicacy  to  the 
court  of  Naples  to  thwart  all  her  views  of  power, 
by  which  alone  she  can  hope  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence from  the  haughty  ambition  of  her  ene- 
my. And  if  her  own  national  glory,  power,  and 
independency  turn  on  this  point,  ought  she  to 
sacrifice  all  these  consicbrations  to  respect  for  a 
government  whidh  meets  with  none  from  its  own 
subjects,  and  of  which  the  detail  is  so  disgusting? 
And  let  us  ask  ourselves,  whether,  if  we  do  not 
act  on  the  principles  here  recommended^  we  are  not 
deserving  of  all  the  vexatious  consequences  result^ 
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ifig  from  so  useless  and  so  ruinous  a  piece  of 
generositv  ? 

As  long  as  the  state  of  the  country  is  unchanged 
we  have  no  means  of  making  use  of  the  people  in 
our  cause ;  a  greater  force  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  island  than  if  their  interests 
and.  passions  were  called  forth  to  odr  aid.  Thus 
a  great  part  of  the  force,  in  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  confined  to  a  fatal  inactivity,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  greatest  exertions;  when 
the  Turkish  empire  is  on  the  eve^of  its  downfall, 
and  when  it  will  be  prudent  to  have  a  footing  in 
the  islands  of  Greece;  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Each  of  these  events  depends  on  the  other;  al- 
leviate the  misery  and  injustice  which  prevail  in 
Sicily,  and  its  people  will  be  efficient  in  your 
cause;  yOu  will  have  leisure  to  undertake  the  same 
measures  in  Greece,  and  it  will  finally  secure  to 
you  the  safety  of  Egypt. 

We  must  ever  be  embarassed  for  sufficient 
numbers  of  land  forces  to  meet  all  our  exigencies, 
unless  we  follow  this  system ;  by  it  we  shall  always 
find  that  men  are  to  be  procured  in  the  countries 
we  occupy;  but  if  we  dare  not  take  these  bold 
steps,  if  we  dare  not  be  just,  we  must  cede  the 
palm  to  such  characters  as  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and 
Buonaparte. 
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TRACT  X. 

Relative  situation  of  France  to  tlte  rest  of  Europe 
— Ancient  policy  of  Britain  to  repress  fier  ag* 
grandizeTnent. — Causes  rchich  operate  to  produce 
this  new  order  qf  tilings. 

^      Malta,  June  10,  1807. 

Whatever  credit  Mr.  Gentz*s  book  on  the 
state  of  Europe  may  have  gained^  there  is  one  of 
his  positions  which  seems  to  be  universally  ac- 
knowledged^ and  on  which  a  great  part  of  his  arr 
guments  turn;  let  us  apply  this  to  ourselves^  and 
endeavour  to  deduce  from  it  such  consequences  as 
may  be  useful  to  our  own  country. 

He  shows  firsts  that  the  power  of  France,  though 
formidable,  was  checked  by  the  weight  of  Austria, 
and  the  rising  energy  of  Prussia;  every  other  infe- 
rior state  had  its  weight  in  the  scale.  This  order 
of  things  was  calculated  to  render  wars  less  de- 
structive, and  to  accelerate  the  return  of  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  other  states;  and  was  propitious 
to  the  independence  of  the  different  countries 
which  fornied  the  great  confederacy  of  Europe.' 
A  great  portion  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  was  exempted  by  it  from  those  evHs  which 
befel  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  during 
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the  ages  which  succeeded  to  the  first  imiption  of 
the  barbarians.  \ 

Britain^  who,  affecting  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
sought  to  enrich  her  subjects  by  commerce^  and 
cbuld  have  no  view  of  aggrandisement  on  the 
continent,  was  thus  interested  to  preserve  her  own 
place  in  the  scale  of  power,  by  keeping  every  part 
of  Europe  as  equally  balanced  as  she  could;  and 
was  obliged  to  watch  and  to  cheeky  as  much  as 
lay  in  her  power^  the  aggrandisement  and  inordi- 
nate ambition  of  any  of  them;  well  knowing  that, 
should  this  order  be  inverted,  and  '^  shauid  amf 
*^  one  state  absorb  iJie  rest^^  it  most  become  her 
rival  and  irreconcileable  enemy.    It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  wars  in  whi(i^h  we  hdVe  beea 
engaged  on  the  contineht  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half  have  been  undert^en.    The  temporary  or 
peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  these, 
aipe  now  nothing  to  our  purpose,  provided  the 
grand  principle  of  them  be  acknowledged;  and 
as  iPrance,  from  her  power,  her  resotirces,  and 
her  ambition,  was  the  point  from  which  this  invft« 
sion  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  it  was  natural  that 
a  struggle  should  exist  between  the  two  powers, 
one  of  which  was  anxious  to  preserve  each  of  the 
continental  states  within  its  established  limits,  and 
the  other  constaiitly  endeavouring  tp  overthrow 
the  balance  whidh  set  bounds  to  \xtx  continentiA 
acquisitions. 
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Such  in  a  few  words  was^  as  far  as  relates  to 
Britain,  the  state  of  Earope  when  the  French  re- 
vohition  broke  out ;  but  as  the  principles  by  which 
it  professed  to  be  directed,  and  the  appeal  it  made 
to  the  passions  of  mankind,  enforped  hj  sophisti- 
cal comments  on  the  faults  of  established  govern- 
ments, furnished  to  France  new  means  of  over- 
throwing the  balance  above-mentioned,  by  form- 
ing a  party  in  her  favour  in  every  state,  and  by  a 
system  of  corruption  and  cabal  established  at 
every  cqurt,  the  fidelity  of  those  individuals  on 
whom  the  safety  of  each  state  depended  was  un- 
dermined. France  on  the  continent  became  vic- 
torious in  every  quarter. 

The  British  cabinet  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
war  since  1792,  has  pursued  the  system  established 
under  a  different  state  of  things,  of  making  coa- 
litions to  repress  this  evil,  and  though  these  have 
been  made  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  still  they  are 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  formed  against 
liCwis  XIV.  Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  contest ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  boundaries  of  the  French  power  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  with  that  of  the  present 
day,  we  certainly  have  no  grounds  to  boa&t  of  the 
success  which  awaits  our  political  counsels,  and  it 
is  fair  perhaps  to  ^k,  whether,  by  persevering  in 
this  system,  we  can  even  hope  to  bring  back  mat- 
ters to  the  oid  standard,  and  whether  we  can  re- 
duce France  to  her  ancient  limits  ? 
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-rirhenj;— the  t]w€ftfoi1«^>ajfi«i3K)t  few^ 
top  her  conqjube^ts^    Dq  ^^"9;  ^pact  ^Uy.  thi^  %q 
)ver  what  b^  be»ea  lQ8t  ?  or  do  we  stiU:  cherish 
w's  of  beiog  ^Q  to.  ^Mlth^M^s  eoteitfuned 
lie  first  eoaUtiam?  plf  e^^^ienoe  wjsr^.-t^lfff^ 
^i  gu}d^9  who 'is  there  who  wouUl  not  ftgrfea 
hitherto  the  means  have  not^V^QP  ade%)^ft  to 
^  nd,  on  the  contrary,,  Itot  every.  n?s(?lt  hap 
^  an  v^^atious  as  possible"*, 
ore  the  present  tiines^  the  throws  o£  Vienna 
^rlin  were  fiHed  by  ei^rg^ticieh^raoters^  and 
1  tho^  days  were  anioifitf^  by  .D^r  fi)ji)i^ 
The  feeble  pripce§w^K)aretheij;?^cqe8SO|«, 
*  cabals  and  cOFrqption  introduced  l^y  the 
agents,  had  totally  unhingeid  th^.atrength 
isistency  of  these  monarchies.    The  series 
ats  and  disasters  w^ieh  tbe  ^stpwa  have 
ri^iQed  since  the  Freq^  mvolotipny  wereocr 
^d^by  the  cabal  in  their  cabinet,  whtcb  di^- 
prince  Charles  at  the  moment  of  bis  suo- 
,  and  nominated  such  generals  as  were  pre- 
[bined  not  to  display  the  same  vigour.    This 
induct  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  occa- 
a  general  discouragement  among  the  troops; 
when  we  saw  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  had 
(her  strength   nqr  virtue  enough  to  reine,dy 
ise  evils,  it  might  naturally  have  been  concluded 

*  Fama  stctisse,  non  tiribtis  Macedonia^'  regnum,    earn 
'".toque  famam  tandem  eranuisse. 

Lit.  lib.  Si^  A*  S. 
m2 
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In  the  me^  time^  the  whole  scale  of  balances 
has  given  way;  Holland^  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Empire,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Spain,  have 
become  subservient  and  tributary  states  to  our  rU 
Tal,  and  the  very  crisis  is  at  length'  arrived  which 
we  most  feared,  viz.  ^^  that  any  one  state  should 
^<  absorb  the  fest  of  Europe.''  This,  though  the 
-event  be  lamentable,  is  a  positive  and  evident  fact; 
and  yet,  without  reflecting  on  what  the  state  of 
Europe  was  in  the  last  century,  we  follow  the  same 
beaten  track,  not  considering  that  circumstances 
are  totally  changed,  and  th^  state  of  Europe  com* 
pletely  reversed.  But  in  order  to  exan^ine  what 
prospects  we  have  of  realizing  this  scheme,  let  us 
consider  our  present  alliance  with  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  see  how  far  it  will  forward  our  views. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  great  plan  of 
British  politics  ever  has  been  to  check  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  by  raising  up  rivals  to  her  power 
in  Grermany.  Aiid  the  success  which  we  met  with 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  war  of  1757 
till  the  peace  of  1 763,  has  induced  us  to  follow 
the  same  plan  in  later  times.  Experience  has, 
however,  shown  us,  that  these  wars,  so  for  from 
preventing  the  encroachments  of  France  on  her 
neighbours,  have  had  the  salutary  effect  on  her 
frame  of  calling  forth  her  energy,  and  perhaps 
enabling  her  still  better  to  realize  her  project. 

From  the  year  1793  to  the  present  time,  three 
coalitions  have  failed,  and  the  fourth  is  now  under 
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expenmeni— the  t]wiwfpi!«WB>a¥«,^t.Ijp^ 
to  stop  her  conqjaeats.  Dp  w^,  ^pect  Ijy.  M%  .1»> 
recover  what  h9^  he^a  U>9t  ?  €>r  do  we  stiU'ohQriah 
hopes  of  being  ihl^  to  lulfitth^,  views  e^testfuned 
by  the  first  eoaUti^Qr?  ;tlf  e^^erience  wer^.-t^lirW 
for  aguide^  who 'is  there  who  woui^  not  f^^ 
that  hitherto  the  means  have  not^Vo^  ade^ji^  to 
theend^  on  the  contrary,^  tkafi,  every,  riifsqlt.  ha^ 
been  as  v$^4tious  as  possible  "*• 

Before  the  present  tiraes^  the  throws  ofyienna 
^  and  Berlin  were  filled  by  ei^ergetic  eh^jracterS)  and 
men, in  those  4ays  were animfttf^  by<iHi^r  fijjii^Qir 
pies.  The  feeble  pripc^  w)[)9  are  theit^CQessors^ 
and  the  cabals  and  corrqption  introduced  by  the 
French  agents,  had  totally  unhinge^  the. strength 
pid  consistency  of  these  monarchies.  The  series 
of  defeats  and  disasters  w^ieh  t^  dustpans  have 
experi^i¥)ed  since  the  FrencJi  revolatipny  wei;eQCr 
casioned.by  the  cabal  in  their  cabinet^  which  di^* 
placed  prince  Charles  at  the  moment  of  his  suo- 
cessesj  and  nominated  such  generals  a^  were  pre- 
determined not  to  display  the  same  vigour.  This 
misconduct  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  occa- 
sion a  general  discouragement  among  the  troops; 
but  when  we  saw  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  had 
neither  strength  nor  virtue  enough  to  remeidy 
.these  evils^  it  might  naturally  have  been  concluded 

*  Fama  stctissc,  non  Tiribns  Macedonias'  regnum,    earn 
qnoqae  famam  tandem  eranuisse. 

Lrv.  lib*  SI,  A.  8. 
m2 
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that  such  allies  would  receive  our  subsidies  and 
disre|;ard  their  own  honour;  and  hence,  that  very 
edanty  hopes  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  effect 
of  their  exertions.  Thus  if  a  total  want  of  enerjfy 
and  publici  virtue  has  been  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  such  a  degree  of 
baseness  in  its  military  leaders  as  to  incline  them 
openly  to  express  their  hatred  of  the  British,  md 
accuse  them  of  being  the  cause  of  all  their  disa^ 
ters,  how  shall  we  hope  that  such  a  ministry  can 
inspire  in  i§trch  an  army  a  zeal  for  the  common 
cause?  '  When,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Russians, 
in  1T09,  the  Austrians  recovered  Lombardy,  their 
military  contributions,  their  falsification  and  de- 
basement of  the  current  coin,  made  the  people 
consider  them  as  enemies,  rather  than  protectors; 
and  the  retttrh  of  the  French  was  desired  by  that 
devoted  people.  To  increase  such  a  power,  to  en- 
large its  limits,  is  therefore  almost  impossible,  as 
the  impolitic,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical  conduct  of 
its  agents  undoes  all  the  good  we  should  seek  to 
procure  them. 

"  The  minds  of  men  in  thescf  days  are  more  open 
to  indignation  against  the  abuse  of  power  than 
formerly;  and  the  change  of  principles  caused  by 
the  French  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  decay  of  ec- 
clesiastical influence,  has  sap{jed  the  foundationa^ 
pn  which  the  ancient  governments  formerly  re- 
posed; hence  the  frailty  and  weakness  of  thos« 
states  which  we  honour  with  the  name  of  alliea* 
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When-ve  reflect  on  ^be  sudden  dotvnfal  of  the 
Prassian  monarchy^  when  we  saw  an  army  ^hich 
we  hitherto  had  coosidered  aa  the  model  of  our 
own,  disperse  without  re^tance  before  Raona^ 
parte ;  when  we  saw  the  strongest  pliioes  dfelivered 
up  to  a  handful  of  men;  ought  we  to  attribute 
such  extraordinary  effects  to  the  force  alone  of  an 
enemy  whose  strength  they  did  not  try  ?  The 
army  mu^  have  been  very  ill-afieeted  to  the  so- 
vereign, and  the  people  roust  have  been  IndifFe* 
rent  to  the  government,  when  they  saw  it  &11 
without  one  generous  effort  to  avert  the  evil  1 

If  once  it  is  admitted  that  these  fabrics  have 
fallen  from  the  rottenness  of  their  materials^  who 
will  applaud  the  measures  of  those  who  repeat  the 
same  vain  endeavours  to  put  together  the  pieces, 
and  patch  up  that  which  fell  down  from  want  of 
consistency ;  and,  if  this  truth  be  doubted,  who 
will  praise  the  wisdom  of  oppo»ng  a  power  with 
means  which  a  little  while  since  have  been  proved 
to  be  relatively  so  inferior?  But  even  should  it 
be  granted  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Russia^  we 
may  re-conquer  a  great  part  of  what  has  been 
lost;  have  we  agreed  with  our  allies  what  an«n^ 
ment  is  to  be  made  at  the  pacification  of  Eurppe? 
Should  we  even  succeed  to  reinstate  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor,  in  all  they  have  lost, 
who  is  to  inspire  them  with  virtue  and  wisdom 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  France  and 
Hussia,  between  whom  they  lie  ?  The  bad  policy, 


therefote^  ivIubhtirgigfiustMoiUindly  to  ra-estabKsh 
tht^iftsk  fifAd  degeneffMegovemtnentsiniltaly^  iD-» 
duc^a  tis  to  Mtt  the  same  ]^)ait  in  'Germteiy |'  and 
tiMM  tKe  mdtt  fr^  thtf  molt  energetic  pedple  on 
earth;%redlid0di  to  pfOdtitiUd  ib  means  in  behalf 
6f  thdse  gd^emnntehM  Jwbidcirit  ^dnld  spora  at  if 
thfey  w«re  pl*ti^9^  to  thetnaelves.  To  be  idie 
advocated  fck  itsit^  whldhiiitie-  not  suppcirted  by 
the  public  o^iOB>  n€^  tbe*  interest  of  the  piioci* 
pal  body  of  tbe  peopfle,  is  t^  pbmge  iilto  a  ccnitest 
withttie  vftibte  piMpect  of'^appointmeiitv 
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TRACT  XI. 

Wm'il^^^Bjmm  mtk  Francei-^Its  probabk  term^ 
' f  nalicm'-^Vain  kt^  qf  reducing  Frahte  to  her 
^^Jbtmer  state  in  ba$6  of  failure. — What  is  the  oh 
. :  xdoms'polkg  Britain  ought  toftfUaw. 

'  '»•*  •  Mdta^  JitnelS,  1S07. 

Tttte  way  t^hich  at  present  subsists  betweeta 
Rttsslii  aiid  ¥Vance,*  ^eems  to  b6  an  ^ent  on 
l^hich  great  hopes  and  fears  are  founded ;  it  is\ 
thierefore>  the  duty  of  every  one  who  is  attached 
to  his  country  to  submit  his  reflebtioiis  to  the 
public;  if  these  are  faulty,  they  will  be  refuted^ 
and  the  refutation  may  suggest  a  new  and  a  better 
view  of  events. 

Many  of  those  remarks  which  have  been  made 
oil  France  as  a  continental  empire  may  be  applied 
to  Russia ;  and  perhaps  the  same  injuries  which 
we  may  have  to  apprehend  from  the  one,  may  also 
be  feared  from  the  other. 

Suppose  the  French  are  so  defeated  that  they 
are  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  even  evacuate  Prussia, 
are  we  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dissolve  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine/  and  to  renew  the  dd 
order  of  thhigs  ih  Germany  ?  And,  even  if  wd 
.racceedj  ace  we  not  re-establishing  a  machine  of 
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whose  frailty  we  have  had  a  reeent  proof?  *  Unless 
we  also  intend  to  deprive  the  French  of  that  resU 
less  ambition  which  will  again  disturb  our  arrange- 
ments. Let^  all  this,  however,  be  passed  over.  In 
the  event  of  this  great  and  improbable  success,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  by  the  means  of  Russik 
that  all  this  will  be  operated  i  and  what  figure  will 
Russia  make  in  Europe  if  she  proves  strong 
enough  to  humble  France?  Let  us  take  care 
that  while  we  would  avoid  Charybdis,  we  do  not 
encounter  the  dangers  of  Scylla.  The  truth  of 
this  reflection  has  been  already  Mt,  because  we  are 
at  every  step  afraid  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  our 
friend  and  ally.  If  two  immense  empires  divide 
the  continent  between  them,  to  •subsidize  the  one 
against  the  other  must  be  evidently  to  elevate  the 
one  on  the  ruin  of  the  other ;  but  as  long  as  they 
balance  each  other,  a  third  power  drives  security 
from  their  rivalry. 

But  we  are  told  tJiat  the  old  order  of  things  is 
to  be  re*estabitshed,  we  are  to  call  back  events 
which  have  ceased  to  have  existence,  and  expect 
the  result  of  circumstances  Vhich  are  no^  more. 
The  power  that  will  be  able  to  re-establish  the  old 
balances  -of  Germany,  as  they  existed  before  the 
French  r6V4>lution,  will  erect  a  fabric  full  of^de- 
fecta,  and  certainly  notable  to  resist  the  increased 
rdative  force  of  the  ))eighbouring  states*  But 
the  power  which  is  to  do  all  this,  had  not,  when 
the  dbof8  8Utcja(.4ffikm  existed^  the  same  iofUu 
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cwce  she  now  possewes ;  will  not  this  very  con* 
{^^ration  do  away  the  reality  of  the  very^  plan 
proposed?  Will  not  the  vicinity  of  this  new  power 
alter,  the  whole  relative  effect? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  present  theatre  of 
war  between  France  and  Russia  is  the  spot  on 
which  three  ppwers  once  combined  to  devour  a 
fourth,  and  the  kir^  of  Prussia  may  now  be  sacri* 
ficed  as  Poland  was  before.  If  once  this  plan  is 
set  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Russian  em- 
perorsj  the  war  between  them  will  be  soon  at  an 
end. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  operations  on 
the  Vistula,  the  exertions  are  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  that  it  is  difEcuIt  to 
foresee  any  great  advantage  to  either  party:  but 
an  ^fecommodation  between  them  may  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  both. 

If  what  has  been  observed,  therefore,  be  just, 
that  France  and  Russia  have  at  present  more  points 
on  which  they  can  agree  than  the  contrary,  a 
peace  between  them  cannot  be  very  far  distant. 

If  the  prospect  of  reducing,  France  to  her  ori- 
ginal limits  becomes  more  rqmote  every  day,  and 
if  the  princes,  who  are  all  gainers  in  sqme  mea- 
sure ,by  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  are  interest- 
"ed  in  its  continuance;  if  they  content  themselves 
for  the  present,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  convulsions 
which  may  hereafler  take  place  in  the  French 
empire  to  assert  their  independeuce^  what  rational 
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hope  can  we  have  that  the  Russians  will  sacrifibfe 
the  advantages  which  they  may  n6w  i-eip  by  mak- 
ing a  partition  treaty  with  the  French,  in  order  to 
pecond  our  chimerical  views?  Russia,  who  has 
tried  her  strength  with  France,  and  has  found  it 
nearly  equal !  what  interest  can  she  haVe  in  the 
re-establishment  of  th^  powers  of  Germany,  per- 
ceiving as  she  must  do  the  difficulties  and  stmg-*' 
gles  it  will  occasion  her,  as  well  as  the  precarious- 
ness  of  the  result? 

Until  the  present  crisis,  we  have  placed  our 
safety  and  our  political  tranquillity  in  the  equal 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent;  the  principal 
motive  for  all  our  wars,  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  has  been  to  preserve  that  balance ;  but 
it  is  now  vanished  from  before  our  eyes,  and  "we 
are  making  the  last  effort  to  re-establish  it;  with 
what  probability  has  been  marked,  according  tb 
our  own  view  of  the  subject.  It  would,  however, 
be  at  least  no  more  than  prudence  to  ask  ourselves^ 
in  case  of  our  disappointment,  either  thi'ough  a 
peace  between  these  empires,  or  in  the  event  of 
France  prevailing  against  Russia,  what  line  of 
policy  we  must  next  pursue?  Whether  we  are 
prepared  to  submit  to  an  humiliating  and  ignorni-* 
nious  peace  with  our  rival,  or  whether  we  still 
have  resolution  sufficient  to  struggle  dnce  more 
for  our  greatness  and  independence.  We  shall 
have  before  us  on  the  continent  the  simple  balance 
af  two  powers ;  we  can  therefore  expect  no  other 
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sAtoiDMi^e  '40  that  of  elevating  bursetves  to  a 
oMAt^rpoise  with  these;  to  do  this  we  have  the 
itieans  urithtti  oofselves,  and  if  we  neglect  them, 
WemustMkfa^Wledg^  otberatd  be  our  superiors* 
Wt  htm^Mm  tb^  Booifaparte  has  broughcmncier 
FNMdi  idhelM^  aH  the  Mr^tern  p^rtof  Eiirope^ 
tbdt  Russia '€bLt«n(fer  over  th^  greater  f^art  of  the 
itoiainder,  and  threatens  the  falling  empire  5f  the 
l*urks ;  we  must  therefore  determine  to  Brikmnize 
every  part  of  insular  Europe  which  suftft  «ur  pur^ 
pose;  <akid,  in  order  to  give  permauefncy  to  our 
possession^  to  establish^  as  much  as  lies  ih  our 
jiower,  our  laws  and  government.  If  usurpation 
and  conquest  be  unjust^  let  it  be  remembered  that 
self-defence  IS  the  first  law  of  nature;  and  that  the 
conqueror  who  civilizes  those  nation?  which  full 
under  his  yoke,  amply  compensates  for  the  ima- 
ginary evil,  while  human  nature  in  general  is 
highly  benefited. 

Should  we  not  feel  the  force  of  this  reasoning; 
tre  ttiust  stand  still  .while  France  and  Russia  ati 
advancing  by  hasty  strides  to  conquest  and  ag** 
grandizement.  We  shall  thus  waste  our  resources 
and  still  m6re  precious  time  in  an  unfruitfol  sys« 
tern  of  defence,  which  will  retard  the  return  of 
peace,  in  proportion  as  our  haughty  rival  Francef 
will  rise  in  her  pretensions;  and  our  increased  ex- 
penses, if  not  providently  met  by  opening  a  new 
field  of  commerce,  must  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  people  in  bearing  the  burthen,  while  the 
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proflpecl^  of  a  long  war  is  befofe  Aem,  whidi 
must  terjoriinate  in  an  ignominious  peace.  Indeed 
it.seems  difficult  to  perceive  any  ioeermediate 
point  between  total  ruin  on  the  one  band>  and  a 
brilliant  career  ofconquest  and  aggrandiBement  on 
the  other.  Should  our  views  be  reaJiaedKitbe  mo^;. 
m^nt  m^y  nojt  be  far  distant  wh^  the  bulky  fiir 
brie  on  the  continent  may  fall  to  piecea«  To  whatt 
an  inc£(lculable  degree  of  relative  greatness  will' 
Britain  ba^  arrived  when  there  shall  exist  np.' 
power  on  earth  able  to  shake  its  solid  foundation!) 
Whoever  will  follow  this  train  of  rea^oningj  and 
compare  the  measures  here  recommended  with' 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  taken,  and  with  the. 
vexatious  results  we  have  experienced,,  must  per-* 
ceive  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  plan  here  re*.  * 
cQpimended)  when  he  ha$>reflected  on  the  serious 
and  lamentable  consequences  of^our  want  of  de* 
cision  and  energy  in  those  situations  where  they 
are  highly  necessary ;  when  he  considers  the  levity 
with  whiph  we  evacuate  possessions  which  have 
oost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  acquire^  and 
thus  sacrifice  our  friends  and  partizans ;  that  thua 
also  we  neither  excite  love  nor  fear^  be  wil)  dis* 
cern  no  rational  end  to  be  expected  firom  our 
measures. 

Our  alliaiice  with  Rus^a  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
mise the  advantages  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in 
entering  into  it(  our  present  transactions  in  the 
Mediterranean  betray  a  waut  of  system,  and  aa 
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inability  to  seize  the  true  point  of  view  in  public 
aflairs;  thus  we  have  mistaken  our  views  in 
Egypt*^  we  are  paralised  in  Sicily,  and  baffled  in 
Russia.  The  greater  powers  receive  our  money, 
and  dictate  to  us;  the  inferior  powers  are  afraid  to 
have  any  connection  with  us,  because  they  are 
never  sure  we  shall  defend  them  throughout ;  so 
that  while  we  excite  the  sneer  of  the  strong  and 
the  mistrust  of  the  weak,  we  preserve  no  salutary 
influence  with  either! 

*  Tbb  will  be  treated  in  th€  sequel* 
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TRACT  XII. 

Decehpement  of  a  new  plan  ofMaritifite  and 
Insular  Empire. 

— —  *^  Si  quod  noTkti  rcctins  istis 

'<  Candidas  imperti^  si  non  his  utere  mecum." 

HoR. 

Malta,  June  20,  1807. 
We  have  in  the  foregoKig  Tracts  submitted  to 
the  reader  our  view  of  the  defensive  system  of  war- 
fare, as  well  as  that  of  our  alliances  on  the  conti- 
nent; and  if  the  arguments  adduced  are  insuffi* 
cient,  we  can  do  no  more  than  appeal  to  the  re- 
sult of  fifteen  years  experience  on  that  subject. 
Tne  same  appeal  may  be  made  on  our  continental 
alliances;  and  if  finally  the  cons^uences  prove 
to  be  those  which  have  been  here  prognosticated, 
if  the  suggestions  of  interest  should,  induce  Russia 
to  make  peace,  or  if  a  reverse  in  the  fortune  of 
war  causes  her  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  Britain 
will  then  have  no  alternative  between  treating 
with  France,  whose  pretensions  will  be  higher  than 
ever,  and  a  continuing  of  the  war.  But  the  de- 
fensive system  must  be  exhausting  and  ruinous ; 
and  where  shall  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  continent 
to  seek  allies  who  will  attempt  to  recal  the  golden 
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days  of  the  balance  of  power?  It  is  evident, 
therefore^  that  Great  Britain  must  make  war  on  a 
new  plan;  what  that  ought  to  be  in  such  circum^^ 
stances  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  develope. 

The  moment  Russia  shall  have  made  peace  with 
France,  either  in  consequence  of  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  by  a  partition  treaty,  it  is  evident  that 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland  will  be  totally  under  the 
authority  and  influence  of  France;  thus  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar 
the  whole  line  of  coast  will  belong  to  the  enemy. 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  determined  still  tamain* 
tain  our  independence,  though  we  are  shut  out 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  have  no  other 
resource  than  to  shut  our  enemies  within  that  con- 
tinent, and  debar  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
any  foreigh  commerce  by  sea.  On  this  system 
the  scheme  of  an  insular  empire  presents  itself  as 
the  most  obvious  method  to  maintain  our  inde- 
pendence and  power.  Let  us  begin  from  the 
northward,  and  pass  in  review  all  the  islands  bqr- 
dering  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  are  the  islands  of 
Zealand,  Funen,  and  Falster.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark,  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  Jutland  by 
the  French,  would  be  precisely  in  the  same  situa* 
tion  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  such  a 
chain  of  events  would>  or  ought  to  oblige  us  to 
Mnake  the  insular  part  of  that  kingdom  contribute 
a  portion  of  its  revenues  to  the  defence  of  the 
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State,  and  allow  us  the  right  of  recruiting  in  Nor- 
way. A  proper  interferertce  in  the  internal  go- 
^  vernment  of  these  islands  would  render  the  people 
more  happy ;  as  there  .is  no  doubt,  from  what  we 
have  been  able  to  learn^  that  there  are  great  dis- 
contents in  that  country^  arising  as  well  from  the 
venality  of  justice  as  from  the  despotic  conduct  of 
the  government.  However  hard  and  humiliating 
the  case  may  be,  the  court  of  Denmark  cannot 
expect  to  expend  the  resources  of  the  state  in  idle 
pomp^  while  Britain  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
prevent  the  king  and  his  family  from  becoming 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  no  pretensions 
can  be  founded  on  more  just  grounds.  Thus  a 
great  part  of  this  state  may  be  made  to  throw  its 
weight  into  our  scale;  and  thus  we  should  keep 
up  a  communication  with  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Sweden  will  subside  into  a  state  dependent  on 
Russia,  while  Britain^  protecting  what  remains  of 
Denmark,  will  form  with  them  a  northern  league 
for  mutual  commerce  and  defence.    • 

The?  next  position  necessary  to  our  interest 
would  be  the  island  of  Walcheren*.    The  firm 

*  Since  the  piibltcatioo  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work> 
an  expedition  to  Zealand  has  actually  taken  place,  the  dis- 
IMtew  and  sickness  of  the  troops  have  occasipncd  the  eracui^ 
tion ;  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  bj  an 
anonymoQS  author,  entitled  ^^  An  Account  of  the  Campaign 
^^  in  Zealand,''  from  which  it  appears,  that  though  the  elU 
mate  is  by  no  mciins  Vholcsoxpe,  yet  the  diseases  werf  as 
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possession  of  this  would  renddr  it  the  f efiige  o£ 
the  people  of  Holland  and  the  Nelherlands,  while 

much  to  be  attriboted  to  the  bad  dispotfUions  pf  the  covw 
manders  as  to  any  other  cause;  that  in  suiamer  spacious  iBir- 
racks  built  on  the  sand  hills  would  keep  the  troops  in  health, 
while  other  means  of  attention  might  ha?e  assisted.  This  au- 
thor declares  that  6,500  men  would  be  sufficient  to  defetid  t^e 
island,  with  the  assistance  of  the  marine.  This  We  know  Is 
di<»|>uted  by  those  of  opposite  scot imeiits>  who  deckire  stock 
a  project  to  be  chimericaL  >  In  167^9  the  partizans  of  th^ 
Prince  of  Orange  occupied  the  isle  of  Walcheren^  and 
though  their  forces  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  they  wer6  able  to  maintain  it  against  all  his  power,  be« 
cause  they  were  superior  at  sea;  and  it  appears  from  Wat- 
son's Philip  IL  (  Book  X.)  that  every  attempt  of  the  Spaoiardl 
to  attack  it  was  fruitless.  The  inhabitants  joined  heartiljr 
in  the  cause.  We  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  we  haTfi 
evcr^  allurement  to  offer  to  a  people. addicted  to  commerce^ 
we  could  realize  all  that  has  been  ab ore  proposed  in  render* 
ing  that  country  flourishiDg  and  wealthy,  and  yet  we  tiava 
abandoned  Jthe  island  a^  the  instigati<Dn  of  indlTidaals  wboM 
theories  have  prcTailcd  with  ministers  against  the  tcstimoBTy 
of  history,  which  they. sorely  neTcr  read  or  do  not  under* 
stand. 

(t  is  v^ry  well  known  that  Walcheren  contained  all  th« 
arsenals  of  the  United  Provinces  while  it  was  the  ddpot  of 
their  East  India  Company ;  but  wisdom  find  foresight  may  al-* 
ways  extenuate,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils  of  climate,  and 
even  by  time  ameliorate  it;  but  our  commanders  h|ire  mis- 
managed eyery  thing,  and  they  have  restored  to  France  a  port 
which,  in  their  own  hands,  would  have*  rendered  the  Scheldt 
useless  as-  a  point  from  which  the  enemy  might  annoy  us.' 

When  the  wind  is  easterly,  and  the  weather  hazy«  our  croh- 
crsjcannot  get  oat  of  the  Downs  wkd  make  the  opposito 
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k  woold completely  shut  the  Scheldt;  their  com- 
niet^al  spirit  would  attract  them  to  a  spot  where 
they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  oppressors; 
to  this  place  would  resort  all  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  enter  into  our  service,  both  by  sea  and' 
Iand|  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  mer- 
chants would  gladly  remove  thither,  and  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  Holland  would  revive  on  this 
distinguished  spot  It'would,  in  all  probability, 
nse  as  Venice  did  when  tlie  invasion  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy  destroyed  all  security  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Our  contraband  trade  with  the  opposite 
shores  would  bafRe  all  the  despotic  vigilance  of 
Buonaparte,  and  prove  one  important  redoubt  on 
that  unassailable  line  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
^fround  all  Europe. 

Our  influence  in  Norway  and  the  Danish  isles, 
the  possession  of  Walcheren,  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
Qibraltar,  Sicily*,  and  Malta,  Crete,  and  Cyprus, 
would  thus  draw  aline  of  circumvallation  around 
the  mighty  rival  with  whom  we  have  to  contgid. 
Thus  wherever  he  turned  he  would  6nd  the  British 
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preTent  any  attempt  on  oar  own  shores;  it  is  therefore  eti« 
dent  t^sii  govern ment  will  be  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  oc« 
ovpy  Walcheren  with  a  permanent  view, 
«  *  The  ay  stem  of  our  conduct  in  SicUy  hat  been  explained  ^. 
the  absolute  independence  of  this  country  of  a  primary  power 
is  a  chimeric  To  decree  the  independence  of  a  state  is  not  to 
oreate  it,  i|  u  only  to  uMcr  sounds  whicb  hiive  no  meaning. 
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standard  ready  to  oppose  bis  progress;  and  the 
activity  of  commerce  which  such  an  order  of 
things  would  generate  without,  would  counter- 
balance the  evils  which  Europe  feels  within  its 
limits ;  and  on  every  side  the  French  monarchy 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  our  enterprises. 

If  it  be  the  only  altet*native  to  create  a  mari<- 
time  and  insular  empire,  as  the  obvious  counter- 
poise to  the  continental  power  of  France,  however 
difficult  may  be  this  task,  or  however  extended 
the  view,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  incum- 
'  bent  on  us  to  mate  it  our  great  aim ;  and  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  attain  this  objecfat  once,  yet 
in  the  course  of  time  it  is  far  from  being  so  unat-  > 
tainable  as  may  be  at  first  supposed;-  again,  since 
we  have  no  other  means  to  counterpoise  the  power 
of  the  main  land  but  by  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
so  tiiis  mode  of  conduct  would  give  us  the.  taari- 
ners  of  all  those  countries  which  have  beea  here 
enumerated 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  superiority  we  should  de- 
cidedly possess  from  our  great  pgwer  at  sea  by  the 
completion  of  this  plan;  particularly  in  the  event 
of  those  convulsions  which  must  inevitably  take 
place  hereafter  on  the  continent.  Nations  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  for  a  master  can  never  attend  to 
the  cares  of  keeping  up  a  navy;  aaad  unless  our 
^  posterity  degenerate  from  what  w^  4re  at  this  mo- 
ment, they  will  fibd  themselves,  by  the  provident 
<;are  of  their  fathers^  in  a  situation  tQO  exalted  and 
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too  formidable  to  have  any  thing  to  apprehend*^ 
tlo  combinations  of  these  states  can  ever  ob]%e  us 
to  relinquish  the  hold  we  shall  then  have  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  it  will  be  their  duty  ta 
transmit  to  their  offspring  sucW  sentiments  as  will 
atill  prolong  the  superiority  which  we  shall  hav^ 
acquired  over  every  nation  on  earth*  JLet  us  Te- 
fleet  that  when  themoment shall  arrive  which  will 
give  birth  to  vast  contests  for  the  supreme  power^ 
or  for  securing  the  various  parts  of  the  continent 
to  the  different  competitors  who  may  start  up>  it 
will  be  from  these  points  of  our  transmarine  do- 
minions that  we  may  have  leisure  to  watch  the 
storm,  and  to  direct  events  towarpls  the  re^division 
of  Europe  into  distinct  kingdoms;  thus  re-esta- 
blishing that  balance  of  continental  power  which 
in  these  days  has  been  comjdetely  overthrown. 
The  decided  superiority  which  we  shall  have  ac-- 
.  quired  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  equipoise 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  that  with  far 
less  difficulties  than  we  have  had  heretofore  to 
contend  with,  nor  will  any  other  power  be  able  to 
drive  us  from  such  positions  as  the  supreme  domi- 
nion of  the  seas  will  thus  have  insured  to  us. 
These  'reflectionfi  might  have  been  carried  still 
fartfier,  eveo  with  respect  to  die  Russian  empire^ 
which  will  probably  also  undergo  division  when  its 
population  shall  become  more  extensive,  but  this 
is  foreign  to  the  present  subject.  Are  we  not. 
hence  ji^stiQed  in  conchiding,  that  unless  we  cease 
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to  be  enterprising,  our  prospects  are  flattering  be- 
yond what  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed  ?  Let 
us  therefore  here  terminate  »this  tract,  which  may 
thus  leave  an  agreeable  impressioii  on  the  mind. 
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TRACT  XIII.  .  .        .      - 

Answers  to  ohjectitms  'which  may  he  made  to  the 

foregoing  digression  on  Turkey  and  Greece. — 

Present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire. — State  of 

the  island  qfCrete.-^Its  advantages  as  a  British 

possession. 

Malta,  June  21,  1807. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  unfolding 
the  system  of  insular  aggrandisement^  which  is  at 
present  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
British  empire,  let  us  begin  by  answering  those 
objection;  which  may  naturally  be  made  to  its 
adoption. 

The  principal  argument  is,  that  the  British 
Isles  which  form  the  nucleus  of  this  great  empire^ 
from  their  extent  and  population,  cannot  furnish 
troops  sufBcient  to  cover  this  mighty  increase  of 
territory.  This  very  objection  is,  if  proi^undly 
considered,  the  chief  support  of  the  doctrine  here 
iiiculcated.      * . 

We  have  a  great  demand  for  men  to  defend  our 
East  and  West  Indian  territories,  to  equip  oar 
navy ;  and  now  the  additional  drain  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  •our  enterprises  at  Buenos 
i^rres ;  but  if  the  acquisition  of  more  Gurbpean 
territory  requires  a  greater  force,  surely  those  very 
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pfovinCed  Will  aldo  furnish  more  men  than  is  ne^ 
cessary  for  their  defence.  An  addition  of  fifty 
thousand  able  seamen  which  might  be  allured 
from  every  part  of  Greece  to  those  islands  which 
we  should  occupy^  would  be  a  great  increase  to 
our  maritime  powerj  and  no  doubt  the  Iwppier 
government  established  by  Britain  in  Crete  and 
Cyprus  would  advance  their  population  yery  ra* 
pidly,  and  furnish  a  robust  race  of  people,  well 
adapted  to  swell  the  numbers  of  our  legions.  It 
is  because  our  tropical  possessions  require  a  con*^ 
stant  and  increased  supply  of  European  troops  that 
the  necessity  of  wid^r  European  territories  disco^ 
vers  itself  daily,  thus  preparing  the  means  of  a 
supply  adequate  to  bur  wants.  The  Roman  em* 
pire,  as  well  as  France  at  the  preseht  time,  was 
able  to  supply  the  consumption  of  troops  inevitable 
lA  those  wars  which  their  gigantic  views  led  them 
to  undertake.  This  fact,  therefore>  if  correct^ 
wiU  show  the  plan  here  proposed  to  be  founded  in 
reason>  and  that  it  is  the  only  resource  we  have 
left  in  the  present  position*  of  isiflairs.  In  order  to 
unfold  the  means  which  now  offer  themselves  to 
second  our  views,  le(  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Turkish  empire* 

The  fenatic  fury  of  the  Mahommedan  religioA, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire,  at  a  time 
when  the  weak  and  divided  state  of  Europe  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  iprevent  the  settlement  of 
the  Turls  in  one  of  its  finest  provinces,  were  cer- 
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tainly  the  cause  which  facilitated  the  establishment 
of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  polity  and  religion 
of  that  people  are  now  too  well  known^  from  the 
pens  of  numerous  travellers,  to  need  our  dwelling 
at  present  on  these  heads.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  sipce  the  period  of  their  establishment  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  population  has  de- 
creased ate  barbarism  has  grown  up.  The  same 
principles  of  landed  tenure  known  in  Asia,  and 
described  in  a  foregoing  tract,  have  had  still  more 
destructive  effects;  inasmuch  as  the  Turkish  seep- 
tre  is  more  oppressive  to  the  culture  of  the  soil 
than  that  of  the  Mogul.  Whatever  part  of  this 
empire  is  visited  by  the  traveller,  he  will  perceive 
its  baneful  influence.  The  massive,  ruins  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  sufficiently  show  the  for- 
mer  state  of  those  countries ;  and  though  history- 
gives  us  but  few  lights  on  its  ancient  population, 
the  country  itself  speaksto  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  Peloponnesus,  at  present,  contains  scarcely 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants; 
Cyprus  hardly  one  quarter  of  that  number;  Asia 
Minor,  once  the  seat  of  arts,  of  sciences,  and  of 
philosophy,  wears  the  same  marks  of  desolation; 
its  beautiful  and  extensive  vales  and  plains  are  left 
to  wolves  and  foxes,  while  here  and  there  a  miser* 
able  Turkish  or  Greek  village  intervenes,  as  if  it 
ivere  necessary  that  a  few  of  the  human  race 
should  still  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the  dreadful 
reverse  which  that  country  has  undergone.    Let 
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tlie  traveller  viat  Greece,  he  will  find  the  same 
lamentable  effects  of  Asiatic  despotism;  should  he 
turn  his  steps  southward,  and  visit  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  w^l  still  trace  the  canals  which 
once  carried'  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates to  fertilize  them,  and  render  them  a  fit 
abode  for  man ;  or  let  him  visit  and  shed  a  tear  of 
compassion  on  the  present  unhappy  Egypt;-— all 
will  evince  that  such  an  empire,  situated  as  it  is, 
near  to  active  and  clear-sighted  Europeans,  can 
never  be  of  very  long  duration. 

Jt  is  a  reflection  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  prid© 
and  stupidity  of  the  Turks  caused  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  that  ever  was  committed  by  a  con- 
quering people*  As  their  bigotry  has  always  kept 
them  a  distinct  race  from  the  nations  who  held  the 
country  before  their  conquest  of  it ;  they  denied 
to  the  conquered  nations  the  same  civil  rights 
with  themselves,  and  refused  to  treat  them  in  any 
way  but  as  slaves.  The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  &c« 
each  has  preserved  his  own  language,  his  own  re- 
ligion and  customs ;  and  as  they  were  not  put  on 
a  footing  with  the  Turks,  they  have  remained 
apart.  The  Christian  subject  could  thus  have 
neither  interest  nor  pride  in  such  an  order  of 
thiggs.  Hence  the  Turk  has  remained  to  this 
day  a  foreigner  in  his  own  land,  and  he  has  left 
the  means  most  available  to  his  enemies  for  his  own 
destruction. 

Had  the  Turks  waved  the  coercion  of  religious 
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bpinions,  and  amalgamated  with  the  conquerecT/ 
the  whole  empire  would  have  formed  one  body} 
and  as  the  same  distributive  justice,  however  im- 
perfect it  was,  would  have  boen  the  right  of  all, 
the  whole  people  would  have  formed  gne  nation, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  "which  result  from 
the  contrary  system  would  not  have  existed. 

The  map  of  the  Turkish  empire  still  exhibits 
the  different  pashalics  and  governments  as  it  did 
during  the  meridian  of  their  power.  But  these 
different  viceroys  have  long  since  bid  defiance  to 
tiie  Sultan ;  and  all  these  examples  prove  that 
Mahommedan  governments  generally  have  the 
same. principles  of  destruction  inherent  in  their 
constitution ;  the  influence  of  the  great  Greek 
families  at  Constantinople  increases  daily,  and  the 
commercial  spirit  which  has-grown  up  among  that 
people,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  portends 
that  the  Greek  is  waiting  for  the  first  European 
power  which  will  step  forward  and  assist  him  in 
throwing  oflf  the  yoke. 

Can  all  the  foresight  of  ministry  prevent  tlie 
gradual  progress  of  these  events  ?  Can  we  prolong 
the  existence" of  the  Turkish  empire  when  the  pe- 
riod is  arrived  ?  Can  we  give  it  a  new  spirit  and 
energy  when  these  are  once  fled*?  What  power 
.orv-the  continent  is  interested  in  its  support?  And 

*  On  what  solid  basis  can  wc  treat  with  a  state  who  can 
luilhcr  defend  itself  nor  profit  by  our  assistance?  This  re- 
flection will  show  the  absurdity  of  the  mission  just  sent* 
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should  any  oht  consider  it  as  conducive  to  its  own 
interest,  can  they  inspire  it  with  the  means  of 
averting  its  own  downfall  ?  European  Turkey  will 
cede  first  to  the  shocks  it  may  receive  either  from 
France  or  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things  it  will 
be  useless  to  think  of  making  peace  with  the  Porte 
in  order  to  protect  it  against  its  enemies.  If  we 
cannot  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  power 
in  Europe^  to  ^nd  troops  to  support  an  unpopular 
cause,  is  to  render  ourselves  odious  to  the  more  nu- 
merdus  part  of  the  people,  and  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  change,  or  be  involved  in  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  not  having  foreseen  and 
provided  for  the  event. 

TheBritis^  ministry,  in  the  conduct  of  the  pre-- 
sent  war,  seems  rather  to  have  been  guided  by 
circumstances  as  they  happened,  and  these  have 
followed  each  other  in  so  rapid  a  succession,  and 
so  contrary  to  what  they  themselves  held  out  to 
the  public,  that  it  is  evident  they  neither  foresaw 
nor  were  prepared  to  meet  them.  Lord  Bacon 
quotes  a  passage  from  Demosthenes,  which  de- 
fines the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
statesman,  "  that  the  former  governs  events,  while 
the  latter  i§  governed  by  them."  Every  one  who 
Is  acquainted  with  the  political  occurrences  in 
Europe  since  the  year  1792^  will  decide  how  far 
our  ministry  have  taken '  the  lead  in  them»  and 
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whether  tlie  French  have  not  a  greater  claim  to 
the  merit,  at  least  of  foresight. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  probable  ex- 
tinction and  the  real  weakness  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire be  admitted,  a  partition  treaty  of  European: 
Turkey  is  an  event  to  be  shortly  expected ;  and' if 
we  determine  to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of 
this  event,  it  will  be  to  tolerate  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  our  enemies ;  no  other  line  of  conduct, 
therefore,  is  left  to  us,  but  that  of  occupying  siich 
insulated  points  as  we  have  above  hinted  in*  the 
present  lamentable  circumstances  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope is  involved. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
our  being  indifferent  to  these  events.  Greece  will 
rise  in  favour  of  France,  and  thus  become  our 
natural  enemy,  as  'being  the  ally  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance;  and  we  shall  have  the  mortification  to 
yield  to  France  all  influence  in  that  quarter.  The 
French  are  now  in  possession,  of  a  great  part  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  march  from  Aulona  to  Constan- 
tinople is  not  more  than  five  hundred  miles;  per- 
haps, as  we  have  done  in  Sicily,  we  may  endeavour 
to  cover  some  isle  or  province ;  but,  not  interfer- 
ing in  the  government,  we  come  to  act  the  simple 
part  of  spectators ;  this  must  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  every  c^use  we  take  up;  for  whatever  is  done  on 
a  false  principle  must  have  a  vexatious  result. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  plan  of  an  insular  em« 
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pire^  according  to  the  principles  which  have  beei^ 
hajsarded  on  this  subject,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  island  of  Crete ;  it  will  serve  also  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Greek, 
people  in  general.  This,  as  well  as  Sicily,  is  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance  to  us:  it  may  be 
easily  obtained;  but  to  keep  it  we  must  abandon 
the  timid  policy  which  has  hitherto  induced  U3  to 
perpetuate  the  abuses  and  evils  which  we  find  in 
the  countries  we  occupy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  French  party  increases,  and  that  ours  de- 
creases, in  proportion  as  the  hopes  which  mankiqd 
had  conceived  from  our  power  and  activity  are 
daily  disappointed. 

*  Crete  shuts  in  the  Egean  Sea  on  the  south,  and 
covers  the  approaches  to  Egypt.  This  island  is 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  abput 
forty  in  breadth;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated; and  though  under  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  the 
superior  activity  of  the  pepple  makes  the  state  of 
the  country  less  languishing  than  that  of  Sicily, 
though  the  evils  whiph  they  have  to.  cbntend  with 
are  perhaps  more  violent  in  their  nature.  The 
human  race  here  surpasses  almost  every  other  part 
.pf  the  world  in  strength  and  beauty;  and  the 
slavery  of  two  centuries  has  nq^  yet  subdued  the 
spirit  of  the  Cretan  people.  From  the  most  pro- 
bable accounts  of  the  population,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  cannot  be  more  than  three  hundred 
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thousand,  the  sixth  part  of  which  only  consists  of 
Mahommedans. 

The  military  power  is  total'y  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions  of  Turkish 
villages,  the  Mahommedans  are  entirely  confined 
to  Canea  and  Candia ;  the  Strong  fortress  of  Suda 
is  in  their  bands. 

To  recapitulate  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
Turks,  woul  J  be  to  undertake  a  task  at  once  dis- 
gusting and  superfluous.  They  are  in  possession 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  island,  which  they  have 
obtained  by  force  and  by  fraud.  The  Greeks  are 
mostly  their  farmers  and  renters,  as  well  as  land 
stewards ;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  prevent 
the  Greeks  from  wearing  arms,  but  many  have 
them  in  their  houses. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  these 
Tracts  by  a  Cretan  ;  and  as  it  perfectly^ coincides  . 
^  with  what  he  saw  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  dispo- 
sition in  the  Peloponnesus,  when  he  visited  that 
country  in  1790,  he  has  the  more  confidence  in 
laying  it  before  the  reader. 

This  man  is  a  native  of  Sphakia  (S^axla),  whicn 
has  never  been  subdued  either  by  the  Venetians 
or  Turks,  the  whole  district  being  so  defended  by 
passes,  and  the  people  so  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit, that  hitherto  (he  Turks  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  subdue  them.    Sphakia  has    about 
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twenty  villages  dependent  pn  the  little  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  district :  they  have 
about  four  thousand  men  exercised  in  arms ;  each 
pillage  is  governed  by  its*  chiefs,  who  are  united  by 
the.  common  danger  which  surrounds  theni,  but 
who  are  also  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  and 
defects  to  which  their  constitution  is  subject. 
There  are  men  amoftg  them  not  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  freedom  of  Greece,  and  their  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  Turks  is  the  subject  of  ardent 
desire  and  the  theme  of  prophecies  among  them. 
In  the  rest  of  the  island  where  the  Greeks  are 
In  the  power  of  their  masters,  they  are  more  cau- 
tious, less  independent,  but  fully  as  inveterate 
against  themr;  and  the  following  anecdote  will 
justify  the  assertion.    In  1798,  when  the  BVench 
went  to  Egypt,  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of 
Crete  would  shortly  have  fallen  into  their  power. 
The  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  trampled  on  the 
Greeks,  but  who  now  feared  that  the  tables  would 
be  turned,  were  fain  to  court  theqj,   and  every 
Turk  chose  a  Greek  for  his  patron,  under  whose 
protection  he  was  to  support  the  political  reverse. 
The  Greeks  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Cretans  would  thus  become 
one  people,  by  destroying  the  civil  distinclion  be- 
tween the  two  religions ;  this  would  have  been  an 
happy  event  for  the  people,  had  the  French  esta- 
blished their  power:  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  British,  who  were  the 
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friends  and  allies  of  the  Porte^  the  danger  was  past^ 
and  each  barbarous  client  murdered  his  patron, 
to  efface  the  memory  of  his  intended  submission. 
Thus  the  breach  is  irreparable  between  the  two 
nations. 

To  the  mind  of  this  people  the  first  considera- 
tion is  the  expulsion  of  their  oppressors ;  and,  in- 
deed, on  no  other  consideration  can  they  hope  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  which  they  so  aidently  desire. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  Crete,  celebrated 
for  her  hundred  cities,  fdr  her  superior  laws  and 
government,  for  her  maritime  power,  her  com- 
n^erce,  her  industry,  and  her  rrches.  .  She  has  lost 
all  these  adrantages,  but  she  still  possesses  the 
soil,  the  same  climate,  the  same  hardy  and  athletic 
inhabitants,  who  are  susceptible  of  again  becoming 
what  their  ancestors  went. 

In  the  supposition  that  the  plan  of  politics 
which  has  been  abovarecommended  were  adopted, 
let  ua  trace  out  what  conduct  would  be  proper  to 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  island,  and  also  pre- 
serve it,  how  we  might  assure  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  by  the  system  of  gov.ernment  that  should 
be  established,  and  what  profit  or  advantage  would 
accrue  from  the  possession  of  it.  First,  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  some  understanding  with  the 
chiefs  of  Sphakia,  to  offer  to  assist  them,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  to  hold  up  to  them  the  advantage 
of  being  annexed  to  the  British  empire,  and  the 
terrible  consequenpes  to  themselves,  if,  through 
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their  fault,  we.wpre  unsuccessful  in  the  execution 
of  such  a  project.  Hope  and  despair  would  lend 
their  aid ;  four  or  five  thousand  muskets  might  be 
brought  to  arm  those  who  were  in  want  of  tliem,, 
and  the  landing  of  about  five  thousand  British 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sphakia  would  thus 
insure  the  conquest  of  the  island,  for  the  Turks 
would  be  obliged  to  take  to  the  forts  of  Suda.and 
Candia,  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  seizing  these 
ports,  and  they  would  not  take  the  field,  because 
they  dare  not  trust  the  Greeks  in  the  country  ; 
thus  would  they  be  finally  obliged  to  capitulate. 
As  there  can  be  no  reliance  on  the  Turks,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  evacuate  the  island; 
their  lands  would  escheat  to  the  British  crown,  and 
the  letting  of  these  to  the  same  farmers  would  pro- 
duce a  considerable  income,  perhaps  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  troops  in  the  country.  Should  a 
contrary  system  be  adopted,  the  Turks  will  be 
constantly  planning  schemes  of  bloodshed  and 
treachery,  and  the, peace  of  the  settlement  wpuld 
be  constarTly  endangered. 

The  customs  of  Crete  are  ill  regulated;  but 
these  would  furnish  another  source  of  income  to 
government,  without  forgetting  that  its  natural 
products  are  the  same  with  those  of  Sicily^  while 
the  people,  now  under  so  easy  a  yoke,  and  iimidst 
the  joy  for  their  liberation,  might  be  induced  to 
9gree  to  such  a  code  of  laws  as  a  virtuous  and  wisQ 
(nan  would  wish^  to  establish. 

Q 
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As  the  property  and  person  of  every  individual 
\^'ould  be  secure,  the  population  of  Crete  would 
increase  by  the  emigration  of  Greeks  from  e?ery 
quarter.  The  seamen  from  every  part  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago would  flock  thither,  where  the  oppreg« 
give  charatch,  or  polUtax,  would  be  abdished,  and 
no  power  would  be  able  to  drive  us  frOm  so  strong 
3  situation.  The  richer  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  Sa- 
lonika, and  Constantinople,  would  bring  their  ca- 
pital and  their  ships.  All  must  depend  on  a  strict 
distributive  justice  bdng  firmly  established. 

The  want  of  this  has  reduced  Sicily  and  Crete 
tb  their  present  state  \  th^  restoration  of  it  will  give 
a  new  spring  to  their  regeneration.  Crete,  well 
administered,  would  probably  pay  its  own  expenses; 
it  would  be  a  depot  of  commerce  for  Egypt  and 
Syria;  and,  as  its  population  would  increase  with 
its  prosperity,  it  would  not  only  put  at  oqr  disposal 
a  number  of  seamen,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
but  the  people  by  degrees  might  be  induced  to 
enter  into  our  service,  first  within  their  own 
island^  then>  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  leave  i| 
for  other  islands,  until  at  last  a  general  service 
would  be  drawn  from  them.  The  island  might  in 
a  short  time  be  able  to  furnish  about  twelve  thavLi- 
sand  men. 

Cyprus  is  rather  larger  than  Crete,  less  moun- 
tainouS)  more  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  some  partSj 
from  its  present  depopulation,  and  consequent 
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wtQt  of  cultttre.  This  inland  has  no  good  ports, 
but  several  bays  with  anchorage.  Its  vicinity  to 
th^.coast  of  Syria  renders^  it  of  tlie  highest  conse- 
quence for  our  coonnuntcaHons  over-land  with 
Bussora;.  and  were  it  in  ih6  hands  of  an  enemy,  or 
8Qyj3a)ous  power^tbe  consequences  wofld  doubt- 
less,  be  aevpre^y  felt  by  the  East  India  Company* 
.If  the  faU  oC  the  Turkish  empine  be  not  di^ant^- 

,  and  tbes^  islands  should  be  left  under  a  kx>se  go* 
vernmepty  or  totally  without  a  master,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  whole  would  become  a  nest  of 
lawless  pirate^..  .   •  . 

Should,  thj^se  refle/ctions  be  rejected,  and  a  peace 
with  the  Turks  be  made  at  the  present  moment^ 

'  no  line  of  policy  can  be  better  calculated  to  assist 
the  views  of  the  French,  even  if  Buonaparte  had 
suggested  it  himself;  because  it  is  leaving  in  Greece 
a  hot-bed  of  cabal  and  insurrection,  which  the 
French  will  foment  against  the  Turks,  and,  under 
pretence  of  delivering  the  Greek  people  from  sla* 
vpy,  they  will  \yield  the  efficient  strength  of  the^ 
country,  while  wCi  as  usual,  shall  again  have  to 
p)dy  the  old  part  of  the  defenders  of  a  weak  and 
barbarous  despotism  against  the  common  rights 
of  mankind;  thus  ever  opposing  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  the  human  race.  This  narrow 
policy,  unworthy  of  a  great'  and  wise  nation,  will 
io^ure  to  the  French  all  their  objects  in  Turkey; 
SQ  that  we  shall  have  the  mortification  to  iind  that 
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we  arc  assisting  them  in  those  very  views  whict^* 
they  are  most  eager  to  fulfil.  ' 

'The  French  have  sent  officers  to  defend  Con-  - 
stantinople  and  the-Dardanelles;  they  are  now  the 
declared  friends  of  the  Porte;  but  at  the  samet 
time  they  have  attracted  a  Greek,  of  the  name  of 
David  Coray,  to  Paris,  who  is  their  party  writer ;  his ' 
works  inculcate  the  independence  of  his  natioii, 
and  songs  have  been  composed  by  him,  tending  to 
animate  them  to  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
Turks. 

Had  Buonaparte  not  been  employed  in  the  Rus- 
sian war,  his  intention  was  to  have  brought  hia 
army  to  Aulona,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  from 
whence  His  march  in  a  strait  line  would  have  been ' 
through  Salonika  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek 
people  were  ready  to  rise  in  his  favour.  This 
should  indelibly  impress  the  necessity  of  ceding  to 
the  current  of  human  events ;  if  we  cannot  pre- 
vent them,  of  diverting  the  stream  into  those 
channels  which  conduce  to  our  advantage. .  To 
prevent  the  French  from  getting  a  footing  in 
Turkey,  a  partition  treaty  of  the  European  part 
between  Austria  and  Russia  should  be  encouraged, 
while  Britain  should  follqw  up  the  principle  of  the 
insular  empire,  leaving  the  continent  to  her  allies. 
The  progress  which  the  Russians  have  made  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  deafly  deline- 
ates what  part  will  fall  to  their  share;  but  we  must 
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Sifier  in  tpto  from  that  policy  which  has  so  prp* 
\ maturely  urged  the  occupation  of  Egypt^.as  well 
as  the  inaideqnate  force  which  has  heen  sent  to 
Alexandria;  because,  previously  to  taking  posses- 
•sion  of  a  province^  whether  it  be  with  a  permanent 
view,  or  only  to  serve  as  an  equivalent  in  nego- 
ciating  a  peace,  (a  conduct  whiph»  as  we  have  ob* 
served^  J8,  in  other  words,  no  less  than  an  act  q£ 
treachery  to  those  who  have  espoused  our  cause,) 
it  seems  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  holding 
the  same  with  advantage;  for  should  it  be  per*- 
ceived  that  the  province  you  possess  is  either  not 
tenable,  or  subject  to  great  inconvenience,  no 
merit  will  be  attached  to  the  sacrifice  you  make  in 
ceding  that  which  is  expensive  and  disadvan- 
tageous. 

Secondly,  Egypt  has  for  ages  been  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  and  it  is  one  of  those  possessions 
which,  though  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
certainly  requires  a  great  supply  of  men  for  its  de- 
fence; the  natives  themselves  being  unwarlike,  the 
military  of  that  country,  it  is  well  known,  has 
b^n  totally  composed  of  foreign  adventurers. 
Let  us  h^re  consider,  in  the  eyent  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire,  what  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  Egypt  relatively  to  the  continent  and  isles 
,. of  Greece.  .  ^      \ 

•  If  Austria  and  Russia  should  divide  continental 
Greece,  some  barrier  ought  to  be  put  to  their 
seizing  the  whole;  for  it  is  evident  tliat  the  mas* 
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ter^ef  Egypt  mast  be4n  a  greftt  meswur^  depctt3- 
cnt  on-  them,  Tyecwse  much  of  the  pnbdiice  of 
Egypt  18  consumed  in  Greece,  and  many  artides 
of  primary  necessity  are  totally  denied  by  nature 
to  the  soil  of  the  former.  Planks  and  timber  oT 
all^orts,  fuel,  wine,  and  oil,  are  among  the  many 
for  ivhich  the-  Egyptians  are  obliged  to  their 
neighbours.  Hence  the  Greeks  rou9t  have  their 
fihare  in  the  commerce  of  that  country*  Should 
we  not  consider  the"  matter  in  this  point  of  view^ 
let  us  suppose  the  continent  and  isles  of  CJreece 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It'  abounds,  as 
we  have  observed,  with  harbours  and  seamen,  and 
what  maritime  power  would  it  not  require  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  a  nest  of  privateers?  It 
can  now  produce  near  50,000  seamen,  and  when 
the  Porte  ^hall  have  lost  them,  some  power  will 
claim  them.  Every  one  can  make  his  own  re- 
ilections  on  the  disadvantages-  which  a  British  go- 
vernment  in  Egypt  would  labour  under  in  thesQ 
circumstances. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  in  its  present  state  would 
be  an  etrterprise  of  no  great  difficulty,  though  the 
extent  of  tlie  country  requires  a  great  force;  the 
principal  object,  thereforei,  is  to  know  \i4iat  might 
make  that  possession  insecure.  When  Britain  is 
mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  she  is  so  likewise 
of  Egypt ;  without  the  possession  of  these  islands 
the  possession  must  ever  be  an  incumbrance,  an 
expense,  and  a  source  of  anxiety  and  inquietude. 
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Notwithstanding^  their  present  abject  state,  the 
Greek  merchants  of  Constantinople,  Salonica^ 
8mjrna»  Psyra,  Hydra,  Cos,  Crete,  Chios,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Hellespont  apd  sea  of  Marmara^ 
have  many  of  them  amassed  considerable  riches 
by  the  corn-trade  to  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  both 
which  countries  there  has  been  a  scarcity  for  these 
twelve  years  past.  These  .persons  are  many  of 
them  men  oF  low  extraction,  but  the  influenca  of 
riches  finds  not  only  protection,  but  even  power« 
Their  commerce  with  Europe  has  extended  their 
views,  and  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence 
ar^  become  familiar  to  them.  The  many  rich, 
and  the  learned  few,  are  discontented  with  their 
lot}  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  too  much  to 
fear  from  the  Turks  to  raise  their  heads;  as  they 
have  no  cpmmon  rallying  point;  in  this  state  they 
are  a  fit  object  for  the  enterprises  of  any  power 
that  will  make  the  attempt. 

Whatever  part  of  Greece  be  wrested  from  the 
Turks  will  be  found  totally  without  laws,  except 
the  Turkish,  whidh  will  be  abolished,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  petty  chiefs  in  villages;  no  feodal  system  to 
reform,  no  ancient  code,  no  abusive  procedures, 
no  fake  system  of  revenue  or  economy  to  amend; 
wherever  you  conquer,  there  you  must  legislate; 
and  you  must  make  your  own  laws  acceptable  h^ 
a  short  but  wdl-reasoned  commentary  on  their 
nature  and  intept,  preserving  the  spirit,  but  v^ry* 
mg  the  application  as  the  circumstances  of  the. 
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country  may  rec(uire.  The  common  observation 
in  the  mouth  of  the  more  learned  Greeks  is,  that 
no  nation*  among  the  modems  has  ever  resembled 
their  ancestors  by  their  institutions  more  than  the 
British. 

How  can  we  expect  to  hav§  a  party  to  support 
us,  unless  we  hold  out  to  them  some  hopes  con- 
genial with  ^he  interests  of  the  people?  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  very  means  suggested  in  the 
sixth  tract:  '*  if  we  trust  merely  tajbrccy  we  throw 
^^  aside  one  half  of  our  means;  the  power  of  elo-^ 
'^  quencey  and  the  injluefice  of  the  press^  matf  be 
'^  often  useftd  and  efficacious  allies  of  the  sword; 
'^  and  oui^  hope  of  success  musty  in  a  great  mea- 
'^  surCj  depend  on  the  doctrine  which  we  support 
"  ^  In/  our  arms.*' 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  advantages  resulting 
from  Britannizing  these  islands. 

1.  The  position  of  them,  on  which  depends  the 
destiny  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  population  inclined  both  to  comjnerce  and 
war;  hence  a  drsposable  force  in  these  seas. 

3.  A  barrier  to  France  and  Russia  in  those 
points  where  we  are  most  jealous  or  vulnerable. 

4.  Resources  in  the  above  countries,  sufficient 
for  the  disbursements  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

•  5.'  Troops  raised  there,  better  able  to  withstand 
the  climate  of  Egypt  than  our  own,  should  we  in 
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British  garrisons  might  defend  these  islands. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  utility  of  thcjr  marine, 
and  the  danger  of  their  being  ever  emplujed  • 
against  us. 

He  who  suggests  new  ideas  is  often  liable  to  an 
attack,  but  the  success  which  new  schemes  have 
met  with  in  the  present  times  ought  to  mitigate  « 
the  severity  of  censure ;  particularly  since  we  have 
seen  that  all  the  old  established  principles  of  con- 
ducting war  have  most  commonly  failed.  JLt  is 
necessary  now  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  human 
events,  and  not  be  shackled  by  notions  suitable  to 
the  transactions  of  the  last  century,  any  more  than 
.  the  actors  of  that  period  were  confined  by  the 
maxims  of  their  predecessors. 

We  cannot  help  quoting  in  this  place /a  passage 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  month  of 
July  1805,  page  340,  and  it  will  not  perhaps  seem 
quite  foreign  to  the  purpose ;  for,  should  thc^  event 
therein  prognosticated  be  verified,  perhaps  the  ad- 
vantage which  may  result  from  our  acquisitions  in 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  felt,  as  the  activity  of 
our  commercial  enterprises  may  r^uire  a  fresh 
field  for  the  exercise  of  it. 

**  To  inquire  what  form  the  colonial  society  will 
'<  assume  during  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
^'  trade  would  be  a  superfluous  task.  For  if  it 
^^  shall  be  continued,  in  all  human  probability  pne 
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^  of  two  events  will  speedily  happen;  either  the 
'^  fate  of  St.  Domingo  will  suddenly  become  the 
^^  fate  of  all  the  ]!i9[egro  settlements^  or  the  West 
*^  India  system  will  remsun  a  little  longer  on  its 
"  present  footing.    By  means  not  very  easily  per- 
^^  ceived,  the  impending  blow  will  be  warded  off 
'^  ibr  a  season;  Negroes  will  continue  to  be  driven^ 
''  tortured^  and  wasted,  in  proportion  as  new  re- 
*^  emits  can  always  be  obtained  from  Africa.     A. 
^^  scanty  portion  of  the  dregs  of  European  society 
^  will  still  reside  in  the  islands^  and  compose  the 
*^  whole  of  that  colonial  body  on  whom  the  pre- 
^  servationof  the  system  depends.    Each  attempt  • 
*^  of  the  enemy  in  St.  Domingo,  or  each  effort  of 
'^  the  slaves  themselves  ^o  imitate  the  e^iample  of 
^^  that  settlement  will  shake  to  its  base  the  whole 
**  western  ring  of  the  European  community^  till, 
"  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  frail  tenure 
^^  will  ^ve  way  on  which  we  hold  those  fine  pos- 
^^  sessions:  and  all  the  monuments  of  the  Euro^ 
^^  pean  name  in  the  southern  part  of  the  new 
'*  world,  will  vanish  before  the  tempest  wliich  our 
''  short-sighted  and  wicked  policy  has  for  ^es 
*^  been  raising.     It  is  long  since  we  predicted  the 
'^  consequences  of  a  Negro  commonwealth  in  the 
^^  Antilles,  and  attempted  to  show  by  arguments^ 
^  (the  weakness  of  which  has  been  tu^ppily 
^  strengthened  by  the  course  of  events,)  that  with 
<*  the  emancipated  Africans  there  can  be  no  faitb^ 
'^  no  treaties,  no  fixed  connexions  of  nei^trality. 
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^^  not  even  the  honourable  and  settled  relations  of 
•^  modem  warfiire,  &o.'* 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade^  whichhas  been 
since  enacted  in  Parliament,  may^  peihaps^  not  be 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil ;  and  the  loss  of  our ' 
West  India  islands  is  among  the  most  probable  of 
human  events,  since  our  writer  has  told  us  that  no 
£iitfa  is  to  be  placed  even  in  the  emancipated  Afri- 
cans. These  reflections  naturally  lead  us  to  see 
*the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe ;  and  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  possession  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  may  also  be  joined  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  and  even  Abyssinia,  which  being  improved 
by  our  vicinity  and  influence,  might  furnish  us 
with  supplies  of  sugar,  coflfee,  and  cotton  enough 
to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  that  which  we  had 
heretofore  drawn  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  great  objection  that  will  be  made  to  the 
prqect  of  occupying  these  islands,  is  founded  on 
,  the  real  or  supposed  jealousy  of  Russia ;  but  have 
we  ever  sounded  the  Russian  cabinet  on  that  sub- 
ject ?  The  possession  of  Greece  is  a  favourite  ob- 
ject of  their  ambition,  and  by  giving  us  those 
islands  we  should  guard  that  distant  boundary  of 
their  empire  against  the  French,  at  the  s^me  time 
that  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  England  to 
their  views  would  be  averted.  'And  this  very  re- 
flection has  been  uttered  by  a  Russian  minister ! 
At  present  we  are  expending  immense  sums  on 
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of  the  continent;  but  with  the  certainty  that  the 
Russian  power  will  be  greatly  increased^  and  with 
every  probable  prospect  that  the  termination  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  France  will  be  profits- 
able  to  both,  while  the  present  {expense  is  oury; 
and  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  unfolding  of  this 
result,  we  abstain  from  any  acquisition  advanta- 
geous to  ourselves.  We  fear  that  France  and 
Russia  may  one  day  coalesce  against  us  in  case  we 
offend  the  latter.  Let  up  examine  this  point-^It 
is  evident  that  Russia  cannot  make  war  in  Prussia 
against  Buonaparte,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
subsidy  from  our  government ;  by  the  same  rule, 
we  ought  to  suppose  that  to  make  war  on  England 
she  -must  receive  a  much  larger  subsidy  from 
France,  as  her  operations  must  be  carried  on  by 
sea;  but  the  latter  we  know  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  paying  subsidies. 

.  This  reflection,  if  admitted,  gives  us  little  to 
/ear  from  Russia.  If  it  be  not  admitted,  it  is  p. 
stronger  reason  why  we  should  take  possession  pf 
Crete  and  Cyprus ;  and  thus  prevent  the  mariners 
of  Greece  from  becoming  her  subjects.  Are  we 
afraid  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Russia  ?  Then  to 
prevent  this,  we  are  to  permit  her  to  acquire  the 
means  of  attacking  us  on  our  own  element !  The 
palpable  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  needs  no  com- 
TOent.  J 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  are  led  to 
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conclude  that  whether  we  reflect  on  the  state  c^ 
pur  afl^irs  in  Sicily^  or  on  what  has  been  said  re» 
garding  Crete  and  Cyprus,  the  taking  possession' 
of  Alexandria  was  a  premature  and  ill-judged 
step ;  it  may  also  be  shown,  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing useful,  it'has  been  detrimental  to  us. 

One  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  war,  which  is 
neither  to  be  despised  or  n^lected,  is  to  excite 
snch  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  your  enemy  as 
may  induce  him  to  take  such  steps  as  will  render 
him  incapable  of  that  very  enterprise  which  you 
have^he  greatest  motive  to  dread*  A  very  clear 
example  of  this  practice  and  its  advantages  has 
been  given  in  our  late  expedition  to  Egypt. 

The  motive  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt  bj'  a 
Btitish  force  was  to  prevent  the  French  from  get- 
ting a  footing  there*.  As  this  was  declared,  let 
us  examine  into  the  probabilities  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

At  the  moment  when  it  was  thought  advrseable 
to  seize  on  Alexandria,  Buonaparte  was  occupied 
with  the  war  in  Russia,  and  even  forced  to  make 
leyies  for  the  campaign.  Quonaparte  had  formerly 
invaded  Egypt,  whilfe  the  French  were  still  a  great 
maritime  power,  and  the  decisive  victories  of  Lcm*^ 

*  If  the  French  cottid  .be  snppuscd  to  .attempt  Egypt  Ky 
sfft,  our  fleet  might  be  considered  able  to  prevent  them ;  there, 
fore  the  force  feiit  was  superfluous.  If  they  could  arrive  by 
land,  the  force  we  sent  was  inadequate  to  defend  the  country* 
It  is  always  by  half  measures  that  we  ruin  our  own  cause. 
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ISIelaan  had  not  yet  happenecL  Btiontptrte  there** 
fom  knew  that  by  seadtnga  force  to  Egypt^  which . 
he  could  not  eaBtly  recruit,  he  waa  depriving  him- 
stif  of  an  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in  the  greats 
est  needy  while  the  necessity  of  a  communication 
with  that  country  would  t:on8ume  the  remains  of 
Hs  ship^g. 

Buonaparte  knew  that  the  English  army  in  .Si« 
cily  was  nearly  Ji  8,000  strong,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  his  being  embarrassed  by  the  Russian 
war,  Italy  would  be  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.' 
His  interest  therefore  demanded  that  such  a  force 
shobld  be  divided,  and  his  only  meatus  for  obtain'^ 
ing  this,  end  were  to  persuade  the  British  to  act  as 
he  wished,  at  the  expensed  of  their  own  under- 
standing! He  etnployed  men  of  address  toper- 
wade  our  agents  in  £gypt  that  the  Prench  modi* 
tated  a  descent  in  that  country ;  and  the  plan  so 
far  succeeded,  that  it  was  a  Frenchman,  at  Pa]er«« 
xno,  who  first  asserted  that  from  the  expedition 
which  was  expected  from  England  a  detachment 
would  be  Sent  to  Alexandria*  Our  agents  gave  in 
to  the  imposture,  and  the  consequence  wa8»  that 
we  dismembered  Our  force  to  occupy  a  post  which 
could  be  of  no  immediate  importance  to  France, 
while  our  motions  in  the  Mediterranean  were  thus 
totally  paralised,  and  Buonaparte  had  full  leisure 
to  conduct  the  war  in  the  north,  while  he  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend  insurrections  or  disturbances 
in  Italy.    Had  these  reflections  been  made  before  - 
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this  step  Was  taken^  on  the  probability  of  a  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  we  should  have  sacrificed  our  evident  inte- 
rests as  we  have  done,  at  the  instigation  of  Buona- 
parte*s  insidious  agents  in  the  Mediterranean* 
This  example  of  imposture  ought  to  show  thene« 
cessity  of  trying  the  truth  of  intelligence  by  the 
criterion  of  good  sense,  gaided  by  positively  known 
gnd  pre-established  facts* 
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TRACT  XIV. 

Contim/atian  of  the  same  sulfjecL-^Necessih/  of 
ambition  to  perpetuate  ourempire.-^General  re- 
^    Jlectimis  on  all  great  empires. — Contrast  of  the 
Roman  mth  the  British  empires. 

At  Sea,  July  6,  1807. 
In  Great  Britain,  though  the  privileges  of  the 
people  are^guarded  by  the  Parliament,  and  though 
the  result  is  the  freedom  of  individuals,  and  the 
general  superiority-  of  our  polity  to  that  of  other 
nations,  yet  from  this  character  of  the  constitu- 
tion, a  ministry  labours  under  great  disadvantages 
when  the  energy  of  the  state  is  called  forth  by  fo- 
reign war;  for  it  is  then  that  it  is  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  great  part  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
planning  of  measures*  in  answering  for  whiit  has 

*  Though  we  differ  totally  from  IMr.  Pitt  in  the  conduct  • 
of  i^^e  yidv^  which  we  consider  as  having  been  directed  on  a 
false  vienf  of  "cTents,  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  .his  aU 
lies,  and  want  of  skill  in  applying  the  history  of  past  times  to 
the  present ;  y^i  he  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  very  great 
man  when  we  recollect  his  power  and  address  in  quashing 
faction,  and  in  uniting  all  parties  in  unanimity  to  his  poli- 
tics: this  he  owed  to  the  strength  of  his  reasonings,  and  to 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  internjil  stat^  and  resources  of 
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already  been  done/  It  is  theil  tbjit  it  is  obligeii  to 
look  for  help  by  giving  emplbynteni  to  those  who 
will  support  those  ttieasdres  which  are  subject  to 
the  daily  criticisth  of  the  opposite  party.  These 
are  constantly  attacking  the  minister  with  imputa^ 
tions  of  injustice  ati'd  viotenctf,  whenfevet  he  at- 
tem|)b  any  measure  pf  an  offensive  natufe ;  from 
these  and  other  such  springs  arise  those  factions 
which  Weaken  our  political  conduct  abroad^  and 
from  this  insidious  source  that  nloderation  is  so 
constantly  preached  tip. 

That  the  French  are  professed  conquerors^  no 
One  will  diny;  yet  we  arte  recommeilded  to  de- 
fend Malta,  and  allow  them  to  occupy  ^very  other 
pdrt  of  the  Mediterranean.  Perhaps>  however,  our 
moderation  may  be  considered  dthef  a$  stupidity 
or  fear ;  and  how  far  such  ail  Impression  of  us  on 
the  mind  of  other  nations  can  be  of  advantage, 
has  never  yet  bete  explained.  It  might  be  asked, 
how  the  love  and  estedm  of  our  neighbours  Would 
secure  us  from  insult,  after  it  is  found  that  our 
defensive  system  is  guided  by  that  very  doctrine 
which  our  adversaries  are  desirous  we  shquld  adopt, 
as  they  would  thence  have  every  thing  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  fear  bdt  a  simple  repulse. 

It  is  h{gh  time  the  people  of  England  should 

the  empire  which  he  goTerncd.  No  uinifter  who  has  not 
his  address  in  strengthening  his  part^  by  dividing  his  oppo. 
ncQts,  can  ever  ditplay  the  energy  necussary  in  the  preseQt 
time«. 


open  their  eycis  .to  the  mi&cWefs  arising^  from  (m^ 
tions  among  them^el^est  The  traitors  are  ofteri 
those  who  caU  t'be  loadest,  am)  4t]ar0]  the  people 
by  an  a(ft*Qted  anxiety  for  %he  diingers  which  sur« 
roanci  Ihfera  ^  for  by  often  exciting  groundless 
fears,  and  by  8lii)wing  the  weakness  of  the  state 
while  they  suppress  those  suggestions  of  confidence 
resulliilg  from  its  strength  and  resources,  they 
j^ar^ii^e  the  public  conduct,  because  they  are  jea- 
Ipu^  of  the  hand:tha.t  wields  its  power. 

It  is  an  expression  in  the  mouth  of  all  people  of 
superficiaKh)  formation,  that  wo  have  already  more 
territories  than  we  can  well  govern.  Perhaps  the 
assertion  may  carry  with.it  a  great. deal  of  trothy 
were.^U  the  world  so  peaceably  inclined  as  not  to 
wish  to  pull  us  down  from  that '  pinnacle  of  pro* 
sperity  .and  |^andeur  to  which  we  have  arrived* 
But  we  sljottld  4'emember,  what  every  page  of  hb-' 
tory  tells  us^  that  there  is  no  fi^abiKty  in  human 
affairs,  tbat  an  empire  is  ever  progresijive  or  de- 
chniDg,  and  that  to  attempt  to  render  it  stationary 
at  any  given  epoch,  is  the  highest  proof  of  human 
follyi  thai  it  is  the  same  .as  arresting  rtie  course  of 
time,;or  fixing  thesiui  in  the  inerididn. 

Man  can  never  arrive  at  perfection,  he  must 
ever  look  up  to  an  ideal  point-  to  counteract  the 
principle  of  decay,  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
flo  so,  th^  moment  of  decline  is' already  arrived. 
The  wisdom  and  pcrseveravice«of  our  ancestors 
have  brought  us  to  a  very  higVi  pitch  ot  power  and 
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rich^T'thfeChttfiftS  employed  by  thetn  to  obtairi 
po**!*  isffi'd  ^Ichefe  WeW  foreign  dolonieSjinannfac-' 
tares^  atadti  obmfh^rcje  foanded  on  national  good 
faith;' their  views  in  the  Be?g|ihlning  ihust'bive 
beenind^&riVe^  as  to  huma'D  wisdbtfi  cOuld  fote- 
se^^haf  bas  hsij^pened^h  thfecbar^  of  this  glori-. 
ens' and' fWcyesaftC-put-siiW.'  Is  it  for  us  to  stop 
shbrii  ♦HtlithywAdea'^'of  kte¥«rtg  M^hat  we  havfe 
fof  isiT'6f'<?t^ing'-«'S^i\tM^ih  oup' neighbours  ?• 
Will-  tbey:  fjdtf >  c!2>iistrii&'  this  iiitd  ««akness  and  ti-' 
mtdky,  dftd'^be  Mdre  ^^^^Uban- ever  to'  pull  uS' 
dowti  ?''-'^htf^fb«l  dMnge^  df  th^  prftlciplie»'  of 
pretende(i'<<(i{9i§i^ti«ii'>t<nll"bfei^«e^  cUiifyif'VfV 
\dl^\al  oar^pre^m'ialAsildtoii  at  hodeH  -  - '  '•  •' 
'''Ttti^<«OtitiMu&<iee<  Of>llfe<  ivar  haiS  i^ouUed  the 
fimdfii  «&^i^i-of  th^lutfdn);  fhieititei-eA'df  whitih 
ifiiisi*  !^  ^paid''by'' ri^ei'^l^rifiU'  iiristng  froM'  thAt 
iHHd^  B'&4<ddt  'iii:  &mim€tb^  Tt»e  tooMdnt  tifef 
Abtfviiiy'of  b6^hi(ii^i«lflxi^,  i  deficit  v^U'ai^iil 
paynigfhe  ldfe»^e  of  thd  funded  debtv  '^We  are^ 
«i€^tbt>^l  bfed^- 'ih'  this  i^ultl^  1v«  HttSst  >agi«e 
Wii<im\ii  \inAik<>xialh&no\sr  ancfpiiblib  eredH) 
o'tlh'^'piy^^i^cWF'tfftiJJife  of  the  obieaiii  ftW  dis- 
tiii|i!i^Med'sitiidfl!>T}  hnibhg  iiati6ns,  tl^b  i*)ght  of 
cffi^peiiMng  ouf  fawis  and  iilsfrtutjons  to  the  Wockls 
flftdid^rt^  of'distarit  te^t^,  id  the  cohsidentioiig 
tloctrinfe'WWcft  defies  our  right  ot  ittteifering' ia 
tti«»if!iirt  of  other  nEfti<!wi8.'  -^    -l. 

'•^*  WTiif'then  is'tbbe  dohe?   ' We  rfiust- be|pn 
^atHrn  cm  tftit  princ){)ley  fhkl;  greatness  dnd  pditioal 
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existence  are  with  us  inseparablo^aiKlfsynoniinonjl- 
terms.    That  if  we  do  not  go  on  in  th/e  career  of 
aggrandisement^  our  national  credit,  our  power^ 
every  thing  will  be  lost/ 

The  fnanufactunes  of  Britain  are  t^  great  sup- 
port of  its  riches  and  prpspenty^  but^.they  arenov. 
prohibited  strictly  Jn^Francc;;  Sp^i,  Fcussiajr  Aus^ 
triaj  and  shackled  in  Rjussiap  <  Weare^rea  from 
Italy  by  her  ^ubjec^^  to  Fmnc^  Xet)l^^ehe&^ 
ter  tell  how  many  of  her  loggia  ar^,  decaying  fronv 
the  ivant  of  a  vent  to  her  GemnK^ities;  let*  us 
reckon  bow  many  imitfit)QBP^fQ[f|ieraMl^il)ave  been 
tr^ns|^lanted  to  Gertgany  and:%Uz^lw()»  ^  :.  jt 

As  it  has  ojf  late  been^iig^Ii  the  fashioner  pulH 
tidans  of  aU  ranka  tojr^opQnieBd  jaodei)atiK)fr) to 
our  .cabinet,  perhaps  it;  wqijldriipt,;be}:^feiB^ 
our  purpose,  after  whf^  :^a%  f^pes^^ alroacjy  j^id^ 4% 
make  $t small  digjPession  o»,tba.  pttc)iti9^-eFP?(!ff^ 
tq  which  \ve  hfnre  arri\:e4i(9nd  49af(si  F^^^l  /^ 
moral* cljause^'  fs.well  ^s  on  the  ei^pj^^pf  jpur.pol9-} 
DHBs'  in  «¥fwjj,part.of  jLhe  sl9l>e(!^:b(5f€[  tljcy^uivfi 
been  e^tjsndedv.  At  die  .timea^|)^j^mnfa>9o%f 
quests  tbe  island  of  Gre^t.Bi^in  ^pi^ipjeii^rif^, 
ly  more  th^n  four  millions ;  of  ^ouls^.  vMt  iortsts 
and  marshes  covered  a  great  part  of  its.  si}f|aca^ 
As  its  sovereigns^  by  d^ree^  enaai^fcipate^l  thep^n 
aants  add-  ber^rier^i  coninierce  IfCfpn . ta  dawn^-  an^ 
we  find  England  as  early  as  ttie  reign  of  Eljz^ibet^ 
affecting,  the  empire  of  the  seas^  As  m)|iv!id)iial» 
found  inean»  of  "^.urich^ng;  themselves^  Hie  farjcoi^r^ 
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BUd  the  merohants  muUiplied^  and  the  number  of 
tnerchapts  increased  with  the  means  of  supporting 
a  femily.  Thus  by  degrees  woods  were  cleared, 
and  marshes  drained^  and  rivers  and  harbours, 
which  were  belbre  comparatively  desert,  were 
planted  with  flourishing  towns.  As  the  national 
capital  increased,  money  was  found  for  establish- 
ing nminufactures,  and  the  journeyman  acquired 
the  means  of  supporting  a  wife  and  children. 
Thus  population  will  always  increase  with  the  de- 
mand, aqd  overstep  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  great 
truth,  let  any  one  trace  the  incrdase  of  numbers 
jn  Oreai  Britain  during  the  last  three  centuries,  at 
a  time  when  colonies  were  forming  on  the  vast 
€otithimt  of  North  America,  when  we  were  culti- 
vating the  West  India  isiaini^,  during  our  con- 
quests in  India,  &c.  &c.  On  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
the  arms  of  tlie  empire  were  victorious  by  sea  and 
land  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  her  maritime 
superiority'  was  acknowledged  and  dreaded  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe;  her  distant  colonies,  poured 
into  the  capital  the  produce  and  merchandize  of 
6very  climate;  her  finances,  herpuUio  credit  were 
moulded  into  a  system  unknown  in  the  history  of 
nations.' '  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  cir- 
eumscribed  by  laws,  the  privileges  of  each'  order 
ef  society  were  clearly  defined  and  seiured.  Tha. 
triple  fabric  of  her  constitution  was  well  under^ 
ttood  and  strictly  administered,  and  the  laws  were 
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liaored  aad  feithfuUy  execuM>  'The  cQpwnerpial 
spirit  of  the  p€Qi>le»  an4  th/eir  active;  enterprise, 
diffused  theWeSsiflgs  of  luxury,  whikthey  4vs?i;ted 
its  enervating  and  banefMl  infla^Ofie  on  public  vir- 
tue. The  din  of  theological  disfjutes,  which  had 
spread  a  gloom  over  former  times,  had  gradually 
died  away ;  a  purer  system  of  morals,  was  adopted 
by  the  priest  and  the  pbtlolsopher,  while  the  ex- 
ample of  the, court -encouraged  and  countenanced 
the  innoppnce  of  dqmestip  .life.  The  love  of  war 
lyas  checked  by  the  decpnt  pretext  of  ^df^defence 
and  public  JM8t.ice;  andithe.  luxury  .of  peace  waa 
Gorrepted  by  military  exercises^  and  still  mw^  *by: 
navigation^  .  .  ,  ,     . 

Rome,  at  thp  ^ippQit  of  ber  glrti^y  and  power, 
was  mistress  iPf  I  thajf^ceat . portion  of  th^  globe, 
^x^d  h^r  sulyects  wft^Q  thg./nost  ciyiili?54d<pf^»ian!? 
kind;  but  th?  coD^Uti^tipji:  a(:  BqjV^  blad  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  qne^nw^tef.  The  spirit  of  that 
republic,  eininently  .fitted  .for  contjue&t,  was  not 
prepared  tq  recejv^^a.  pacniiflrgh  withupt  t!f#. danger 

9f  uvjita^;d!?sp9jtjignv'.  .W?e»cA*8t|stu?sbu.^  the 
Temple  pf  Janus^,  and  cw>^ntg(j  lliipself  witb^h^ 
empire  as  he  &fn^i  it,  he- gradi^ally  prepared  4he 
Romans  for  th^^dj^^e-qf  arips,;.  ^Tjic  la,w,9f!Ufir!97 
ditary  ,suc9^sipn  ^jiaij^t^fpjogpdy  ^st^sh^^j-^^^.^ 
the  influ(^l<;^  pf  the  ^egjflps  in  pomip^|ipftf,t,tv; 
pmperors,  4?strpyfd.or  effaced  thq  beautiias.ic^^j^hft 
system,  while  it.reilaxed  the  neryes  of  military 
discipline. .  The  decline  of  Rome  may  be  dated 
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from  the  rennnciation  of  conquest;  but  that  vms 
retarded  by  the:  compact  and  unifof in' nature  oFita^ 
parts.  '    '      " 

Rome  had  no  dangei'oiis  rivals  to  dread,  and  fl^' 
irruption  of  the  various  barbarians  who  ove¥thre>^ 
her  throne  in  the  e^stl^nd  westj  was'hfdiPeHhe  e^ 
feet  of  her  own  internal  discon^'khd'^.feUfiSitkm'' 
than  of  the  real  power  of  aie^^enehlife'Oirtfcfefge' 
had  become  •a  dependent ^prb\4nce,^^amc!4he*suc^^ 
cessors  of  Alexander,  the't^iinAlics^f  Gi-ebee,'imd' 
the  barbarian  tribes  oflBrrtinhi  of  the'RWttej'  afld* 
the  Datiube,  were  become  *her  'subiScty  nM '  ft^i** 
soldiers.  Rome  had  arm^dd^at'the  srfmfnit  of  her 
glory  and  prosperity;  nothfng  tibwreBihtrfed'fcr 
her  but  the  enjoyment  and  the'-preservatiorf*of  her' 
wealth  and  power;  in  the  pcrrsxik  of  the  firs?f  she* 
inevitably  lost  the  fheSfis^oftheHWei^!*^     ^•-^^^-   T 

The  British'  empire',' at ttii  poi?ft-af^Vospfefi?y 
above  described^  had ^ still  rivals  and  enemies  to* 
contend  with  enbugV  to Yeie^^ijfc  fiei^^ 
to  prevent  the  sta^'ation  ot''m)i[\h'\^ir^e^'inS%'^' 
reign  enterprise.    ^She'stlll  h^  before'frer  eyfel^'tfite' 
example  of  Rome,    a  dreadful   exampTe,*  HvHich* 
shows  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  pfesrerve  tfi99^ to^ 
acquire;  that  whatever  h  won  ttiay  'bC  16sl  V'^ndl 
that  to  cease  to  acquire  itf  to  begiA  to  lose;  ''TlSr 
testimony  of  Rome  is  not' the  only  one  Whic^'^Wllt 
fortify  this  doctrine,  but  the  history*  cifevery  ni-^ 
tion  which  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  conquests 
and  dominion  over  others  confirms  it.  •  As  long  as 


the  financial  system  of  prttain  exist;,  so  long  wil} 
I^st  the  propensity  to  aptive  enterprise;  andnot-r 
withstanding  all  the  checks  we  have  received  fronfj 
our  enemies^  as  well  as  ff  on)  onx  friends,  and  .{he 
pressure  of  public  taxes,  v^c  find  our  pofpmcrca 
qj)d  pur.  mf^ns  pcr^ase,  population  still  prpgresr 
slve,an4.agri.cpltura,  hy  inclosing  th^  waste  lands 
of  the  kkigdonii,  finding  new  space  for  in4ustry 
and  inhabftantSr  The  tii^^,  however,  must  arrive 
when  the  whole  island  shall  be  incapable  qf  for- 
ther  improvement,  and  iji^t  ipQment  is  rather  ap« 
celerated  than  retarded  hy  our  enterprises  abroad. 
Whoever  would  wish  to  stop  short,  must  begin  by 
diminishing  our  enterprising  spirit ;  but  th^t  mo^, 
ment  will  be  the  beginning  of  o^r  Recline,  and 
t^at  is  the  very  point  we  must  avoid  as  long  a« 
possible.  We  n^ust  therefore  continue  in  the  ca« 
recr  wp  are  qitpr^  uppn^  ai\d  never  Ippk  behind 

l^et  as  reflect  on  the.niiml)ersof  men  who  have 
fallen  J  victims  tQ  thp  s^ord  and  to  the  climate  o( 
the  West  Indies.  Do  we  find  our  population  at 
l]ome  ^eqreased  ?  Do  we  find  the  emigrations  to 
Amf^ica  decrease*?  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  finding 
fwfople  p^  occupy  the  lands  brought  into  culture 
lijri^ie  general  iinclpsure  bill  ?  Whence  then  is  the 
feftr  that  we  are  not  numerous  enough  to  look  for* 
W^jr^  to  and  embra9e  more  glorious  and  brillianj, 

I 

^  S^  Lord  Sf  Ikirk'fi^  work  on  that  subject. 
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^tcliievcmcnts?  The  revolution  in  St  Dqming(v 
which  has  happen^  within  these  few  yearsg  car« 
riias  with  it  ponsequeoc^  wbj(ch  it  is  highly  nece&* 
sary  for  us  to  provide  against.  The  spirit  of  in^ 
dependence  has  taken  hold  of  the  N^roes  of  our 
islands,  and  the  moment  ia  not  far  distant^  as  we 
have  before  obsfarvcd,  when  oiir  po^ver  will  give 
way  to  the  natural  current  of  events.  The  capi^ 
tal  employ^  in  that  commerce  must  look  for  4 
fre^  fields  and  if  we  stqp  we  become  retfO^ 
gressive. 

Hence  we  see  bow  necessary  it  is  to  extend  our 
commerce  and.  connections  to  every  Quarter  of 
the  globe;  this  is  the  more  necessary  when  wa 
ponsider  the  spirit  which  now  actuates  the  two 
principal  states  of  Europe.  Timid  men  are  dways 
asking  whether^  by  pursuing  this  or  that  object, 
we  do  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  jealousy  of  other 
states?  whije  they  do  not  consider  that  these  are 
following  the  same  plan  of  ambition,  without  ever 
piaking  the  $ame  reflection.  Why  then  should 
yfe  be  constantly  checked  by  this  cautious  policy, 
ynless  we  wish  to  clespen4  from  the  rank  we  hold 
among  nations  ?  We  certainly  cannqt  stop  France 
and  Russia  ifi  their  progress ;  it  is  therefore  neces* 
sary  for  i|s  to  j^eep  pace  with  themt  V  all  great* 
pess  and  ppw^r  are  only  relative  to  that  of  our 
neighbour^.  The  more  we  are  fear^dj  the  more 
we  are  envied,  'tis  true ;  but  are  we  not  also  the 
Tt\or^  respected  ?  Let  us  onpe  abaqdon  this  groupdj 
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#ejshall  be  first  despised^  and  fben  insulted ;  and 
foreign  cabinets  Ivill  get  the  habit  of  dictating  to 
us,  from  what  they  must  soon  perceive  ofour  sys^ 
tem  and  political  temperament,  -        ' 


:.'     /^ 
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TRACT  XV. 

Bouik:  America.i-^Reflectims:oni  ^le  '■  attempt  on 
'Bixnos  Ai/rea.^^Sfate  cf  South  Amerka, 

AtSeav'July  9^18€7. 

After  fourteen  years  of  warfare,  in  whlch-we 
have  baen  contending  for  that  which  has  fatten  by 
the  order  of  things,  namely,  the  balance  of  poiief, 
we  have  eiAbarked  in  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  our  ow  n  interests,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  commerce  of  mankind.  The  barbarous 
jealousy  of  Spain  has  kept  the  greatest  part  ef  the 
sonthen^' penit)sula  of  America  totally  locked  up 
from  the  society  of  other  nations ;  this  system, 
worthy  only  of  those  who  imagined  it,  has  finally 
been  violated,  atid  should  the  result  of  the  takihg 
of  Buenos^Ayre^  open  that  vast  continent,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  since  thit 
of  its  discovery  and  conqnest. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  a^k  on 
whAt  plan  the 'expedition  has  been  undertaken, 
and  i^hat  tule  we  shall  prescribe  to  ourselves  in 
cur  ftiture;  transactions  in  that  country. 

If  the'^xp6dltion  was  planned  with  a  view  to 
conqiiiest,  tKe  inadi^qiiacy  of  the  numbers  sent, 
pay  indeed,  of  all  that  Bi^itfiift  dduTd  afford  to 


detach  tliithcr  in  the  present  juncture,  consider* 
ing  the  immense  extent  of  the  country,  must  be 
too  evident  to  need  a  oorAment. 

If  the  expedition  was  connected  with  a  view  to 
animate  the  inhabitants  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Spaniards,  no  conduct  could  be  worse  calcu* 
lated  to  obtain  this  result  llie  plunder  of  its 
public  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  the  insuring 
and  perpetuating  to  the  people  a  form  of  govern** 
ment  in  its  nature  highly  oppressive,  uithout  con* 
suiting  their  feelings,  or  asking  them  any  q^estiona 
*  oa  the  subject,  was  certainly  the  surest  way  t6 
fender  the  people  our  enemy.  The  object,  there* 
£>re,  was  neither  of  these  mentioned. 

The  third  and  only  consideration  which  can  be 
suggQsted  was,  then,  to  occupy  seme  position  from 
which  to  open  a  contrabatid  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  thus,  as  at  Gibraltar,  fprce  an  intercottrse 
with  the  jealous  and  inhospitable  Spanish  govepu - 
ment  If  this  was  the  object,  the  possession  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  flat  open  country^  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  was  certainly  not  a 
proper  place  for  such  an  operation;  we  must  there-* 
fore  ooncludc,  thot  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
movement  in  this  war,  was  neither  undertaken 
'  with  a  mature  view  of  the  business,  u^  with  any 
determinate  prii;iciple,  if  this  reasoning,  be  ad-* 
mittcd  as  just,  on  \^hat  plan^ought  we  to  proceed 
with  respect  to  Bueno^  Ayres?  We  have  no 
choice  but  tQ.  iwite  with  the  people  to  make  tliein 


independeni;  pc,  should  the  situation  of  Montd 
Video*  be  found,  on  a  proper  survey,  well  calcii- 
lated  to  maintain  a  garrison,  should  it  also  contaiii 
6  convenient  port^  we  ought  to  make  it  a  dep6t  of 
tradd  All  thtee  facts  must  be  known  when  1;^e 
are  better  acquain^d  with  the  topograpliy  of  the 
place  itself.  It  were^  perhfips,  better  to  content 
ourselves  With  this  possession  for  the  present,  as 
it  would  answer  all  the  olgects  of  codimercfi, 
Confining  ourselves  to  this  oiie  object,  until  the' 
people  were  more  accustomed  to  odr  manners, 
and  there  might  be  time  to  sound  their  incli- 
nations. Should  we  in  future'  extend  our  views^ 
we  should  perceive  how  prudently  we  had  acted; 
for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  6ccupy  the  country  by 
foxx:e.9f  arms,  ,in  spite  of  the  illibef^  prgudices 
iqstjlled  by  a  bitted  clergy  into  a  people  hitherto 
tot^Iy  e^c](||)d^4  %!^  ^y  intercourse  with  othef 
nationsw.  It  will  J^e.  accessary  to  make  the  change 
iuteresting  tq.them^  and  the  allurements  of  eom« 
merce  which  we  hold  forth  are  the  Most  powerful 
agents  in  softening  the  asperity  of  tho^  notions 

*  Ifj  inttead  of  attempting  to  conquer  this  country,  our 
l^bject  were  only  trade,  the  present  necessity  in  vhkh  Spain 
labours  for  the  realization  of  her  American  re? enne  might  in- 
duce'her'to  mitigate  her  commercial  jealousy,  ahd  to  permit 
tiie  entrance  of  British  mannfkctttreft  intc^Hhat  eouiitry }  this 
peftiiiskbn  prlrateiy'giten,  or  winked  at  by  Spaisii  ^  an- 
o^f  argument  toj^rofe  the  wild  impolicy  of  the  «tt<UBpt  oa 
Buenos  ^yrcs! 
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^tiictt  arfe  iiurfful  to  '(Hfe  trnfofi  andliit^fCOuVse  of 
nations/  * ';  -;  V'"'/'''^  :     '''^''''■':    '-'y^'^^ 
*  As  the  prirtclple'bf  the  Spanish  g^ve^niti6ilt'in* 
<*vcfy  ^arf  df  America  istlespotic  add  opfiriefssive;' 
and  as  ttie  native  Spaniards  ai-e ,  e:ii^asively  ad- 
mitted to  pntlic  eniploymertts,  irf'ifjirejiidicfe  of  the 
Creoles  and'  others,  die  niative  Tndians  are  "still 
subject  tb  innumei*able  services;  the  Sfeftrliction 
of  these  tonds  M^ould  give  liS'partizans  frtr'i!)ut* 
nuinberifig  the  European  Spaniards  who  oppress 
them. 

The  administration  of  Justice  is  also  tot&Hy' in 
the  hands  of  strangers,  these  *  sirft'  indfependtnt  of 
^  the  vIceVoy,  and  the  abuse  of  jiistice'  ^tin'clbd  on 
t\ie.safhe  (loctrine  of  tHe  Spanish  ahcl^  l^ciliSn 
laws,'  (t^e  Utter  of  which  have  tten  Yilfy  exp^airi- 
ed,y  as  welt  as^  the  tedious  mdd^^f  procSedure, 
equally  disclose  the  d^miriioit  bniy^df^  TA  'these 
distant  regions.  '  Wheli  tlie  bulk*  bf  Inankind  in 
any  state  have  lost  the  confidence  ^Aich  a  sub- 
ject ought  to  repbse  in  ttife*  goVernrhdht,  when  he 
is  subject  to  captious  accusations  from  ^idh  he 
cannot  disentangle  himself  without  money,  when 
he  is  not  sure  of  i  ftiourable  sentenie  let.  hia 
cause  be  ever  so  just,  such  a  state  may  be  always 
considered .  as  ripe  for  foreign  conquests,  unless 
3K>meextrMraiii9J9^;intere«t4ip\|lduivte  then^ioa 
inr  spiMs'of  thi»  defect.  -  It  is  .t^jenefeijer  obvieu^ 
that  if  \ve  wish  *to  render  our  (temfaribtt  peraniiient 
the  natives  should  be  called  to  our  aid.     Confix 
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dence  should  be  reposed  in  them ;  the  stridtdft 
atteqtton  should  be  immediately  paid  to'  the  distri* 
bution  of  justice ;  the  improvement  of  agricultut^ 
and  division  of  lands  should  be  encouraged;  and 
any  cruel  and  noxious  regulation^  which  so  often 
checks  the  progress  of  society  while  it  weakens 
hs  ties^   should  be  abolished.     In  all  countries 
where  the  Spanish  dominion  has  been  erected,  the 
revenue  system  will  ever  be  found  to  be  a  mass  of 
absurdity,  tyranny,  and  monopoly,  which,  while  it 
oppresses  the  interests  of  fill,  cramps  the  industry 
and  productive  power  of  the  state.     To  commu- 
nicate our  views  to  the  nations  we  come  among, 
no  doubt  bears  an  affinity  to  the  proclamations  of 
the  French,  with  this  difference,  that  while  these 
endeavour  to  delude  by  false  representations,  we 
should    undeceive  and    redress  real  grievances. 
*To  imitate  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  ourene^ 
mies  which  we  must  approve,  and  to  apply  the 
same  to  a  better  principle,  cannot  be  censured  but 
by  those  who  rather  wish  to  cavil  than  to  reason, 
and  to  such  men  no  answer  can  be  sufficient. 

If  on  the  western  coast  of  this  immense  conti- 
nent the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  which  lies  in  Jat  43  south,  a  great  trade 
might  be  carried  on  with  Chili  and  Peru.  It  could 
be  made  a  considerable  depot  of  the  manufactures 

PoLTB.  lib.  6.  ch.  26. 
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#f  Bengal  and  the  Cor6maitde»1  doast.  fethdpd 
tach  a  connnerce  might  supply  Bengal  with  gold 
at)d  silver,  as  the  want  o(  circulating  ccnn  increases 
daily  through  the  vast  drain  of  cash  from  that 
country,  and  it  would  give  a  fresh  vent  to  thef 
manufactures  of  India,  a  result  highly  advanta* 
g^us  to  our  interests  in  that  country^ 
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TRACT  XVI. 

United   States    of  America.^^ Politics   of  tliat 
country* 

AtSea,  Jiily  16,  1807. 
.  Every  circumstance  concurs  to  accelerate  the 
improvement  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
the  population  of  that  country  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  extent,  ^and  as  the  freedom  of  our  laws^  and 
the  whole  of  our  mercantile  and  financial  systems 
have  been  transplanted  to  it,  this^  added  to  the 
enterprise,  the  perseverance,  and  the  industry  of 
the  nation^  provides  employment  not  only  for  all 
Vfhoi  are  born  in  the  country,  but  also  for  adven- 
turers of  every  description  who  resort  thither ; 
and  settlements  are  extending  every  day.  The 
cession  of  Louisiana  (o  the  republic  has  caused 
considerable*  emigrations  from  the  more  settled 
parts,  and  fresh  room  is  given  every  where  for 
the  increase  of  people  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  great  in  America,  and  to 
this  source  that  they  owe  their  present  prosperity. 
Lands  are  cheap,  and  wages  are  high,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  every  one  is  able  to  amass  enough  to  set- 
tle himself;  the  more  children  he  has  the  better, 
as  he  has  more  hands  to  help  him.  America  has 
a  people,  but  qpt  a  populace;  hence  she  is  not  yet 
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ripe  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  be- 
cause there  is  no  needy  beggarly  crowd  ever  ready 
to  be  the  tools  of  ambitious  demagogues.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  government  is  not  troubled 
by  civil  broils,  as  in  all  other  republican  states ; 
,  and  It  may  at  the  same  time  show  the  striking 
contrast  which  America  bore  with  France,  when 
that  country  changed  its  form  of  government; 
every  man  seeks  to  improve  his  circumstances  by 
the  means  which  every  day  offers,  and  as  soon,  as 
he  is  fixed,  becomes  a  friend  to  good  order  and 
the  laws.  As  long  as  things  go  on  in  this  way, 
all  will  be  well  in  America;  but  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  inhabitants  shall  become  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  space  allotted  them,  (and  that  pe* 
riod  is  still  very  distant,)  all  the  political  evils 
which  have  been  felt  in  the  old,  must  be  experi- 
enced in  the  new  world.  Until  that  time  arrive, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  for  speculators  to  esta-» 
blish  manufactures  there,  the  cheapness  of  wagea 
being  one  of  the  first  inducements  to  such  men  in 
the  choice  of  a  «tuatioii.  America,  therefore, 
musty  for  a  very  long  period,  continue  to  receive 
the  produce  of  our  manufactures,  while  we  shall 
also  afford  them  a  good  mart  for  their  raw  mate-* 
rials.  We  have  no  points  to  gain  which  can  at  all 
cross  them  in  their  interests,  and  they  are  too 
young  a  people  to  think  of  distant  colonies,  for 
the  rcaspns  above  mentioned.  Nothing  seems  to 
lead  to  any  cause  of  dispute  or  rupture  with  tho 
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Americans;  the  similarity  of  our  civil  govern- 
ments  and  laws,  together  with  our  customs  and 
languages,  and  the  mutual  and  combined  interests 
of  the  merchants  of  both  countries,  rather  tend  ta 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship ;  the  national 
animosity  between  the  people  of  both  countriesy 
occasioned  by  the  war  which  ended  in  the  inde* 
pendence  of  America,  is  wearing  off  every  day ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  a  free 
people  will  not  wish  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children. 

When  the  predicament  in  which  America  is  afe 
present  begins  to  change,  when  the  towns  shall  be 
crowded  with  a  turbulent  populace,  and  every 
thing  shall  begin  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the 
mature  «ge  of  the  old  world,  it  is  then  that  fur- 
ther changes  may  be  expected  which  will  still  put 
off  the  day  of  contest  between  us. 

A  great  federal  republic^  in  extent  equal  to  all 
Europe,  can  never  hold  together;  the  local  inte- 
rest of  the  states  and  the  ambition  of  powerful  in- 
dividuals will  sow  theseeds  of  division  among  then*. 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tenasee,  and  the  Floridas, 
will  set  up  for  themselves;  The  states  on  the  sea 
coast  from  NeW  England  to  Cape  Florida  may  in 
time  alsp  divide.  The  slavery  of  the  southern 
parts  wilLform  a  spirit  widely  different  from  that 
pf  liberty  atid  independence,  which  distinguishes 
Uie  north-west  states.  The  great  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  Apalachiaa  chain  into  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean^  wifl  become  the  frontiers  of  independent 
states.  The  towns  on  their  banks  will  thefi  be 
fortified,  and  standing  armies  wil]  be  as  necessary 
as  in  Europe ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  frontier 
of  Kentucky  and  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi.  ^  All 
these  changed  will  be  worked  by  time,  ^ough  the 
prospect  is  at  present  very  distant.  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  Great  Britain  during  the  inter- 
val, whether  she  continues  to  hold  the  empire  of 
the  seas,  or  whether  she  may  in  the  mean  time 
have  suffered  the  greatest  reverses,  it  does  nqk 
seem  probable  that  we  can  ever  have  any  motives 
to  interfere  in  these  events.  For  the  same  iieasona 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  'can  give  us  no  uheasi' 
ness ;  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  as  long  aa 
extensive  countries  in  milder  dimates  are  open 
fo  the  Americans^  they  will  seek  a  ntedless 
quarrel  with  us  to  gain  possesion  of  thesis  frozen 
regions^  while  the  interests  which  commerce  hold^ 
forth  to  continue  the  friendship  between  us  inter* 
vene. 

The  Americans  are,  perhaps,  sensible  that  the 
power  of  Britain  at.  sea  has  saved  the  half  of  their 
Qountry  from  the  most  dreadful  horrors.  The 
present  vulnerable  part  of  America  is  the  countriea 
south  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Had  the 
French  been  at  leisure^  a  nation  so  fond  of  doing 
mischief  might  have  invaded  one  of  the  southern 
states,  and^  by  declaring  freedom  to  the  slaves^ 
have  cooypletelydescroyed  the  federal  government 
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in    these    parts^    and  severed  them   from   the 
others^ 

'  The  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  a  great  politi- 
cal desideratum;  but  it  appears  that  hitherto  few 
have  considered  the  subject  in  a  prbper  point  of 
view;  that  it  has  been  taken  up  with  too  much 
warmth,  and  that  the  principal  arguments  have 
beeD>  ov^looked*  But  of  this  when  we  come  to 
make  a  few  reflections  on  the  West  India  isles. 
.  America  we  see  to  the  northward  is  occupied 
by  a  free  and  independent  race  of  farmers,  who 
know  the  full  value  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  3 
while  the  southern  provinces  are  held  by  great 
proprietors,  who  are  far  out-numbered  by  the 
Negroes.  Every  one  will  see  at  one  view  how 
much  this  circumstance  njust  render  various  and 
opposite  the  spirit  of  the,  government  in  these  pro- 
vinces. 

After  this  favourable  view  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  their  growing  riches  and  extensive 
commerce,  it  might  be  asked.  If,  in  its  present 
state,  the  American  confederation  would  be  able 
to  maintain  a  war  with  England?  Were  the 
Americans  to  undertake  this  contest,  it  is  evident 
that  not  only  their  trade  to  India  would  be  inter- 
cepted, but  their  carrying  trade  would  suffer  very 
materially.  .  The  principal  revenues  of  the  United 
States  arise  from  the  customs;  but  as  these  would 
suffer  a  considerable  diminution,  to  support  the 
expences  of  the  war  they  must  have  recourse  to 
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other  sources  of  public  revenue ;  hence,  perhaps, 
not  only  the  necessity  of  a  land  tax,  but  also  ex* 
cise  laws,  and  other  impositions,  the  very  same 
which  occasioned  their  defection  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  war  with  Great  Britain  would  therefore 
be  very  unpopular  in  America,  both  among  the 
mercantile  and  landed  part  of  the  community. 
But  if  we  consider  the  turbulent  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  Americans,  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  their  present  executive  power  would 
have  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  th6se  acts  which  the  Congress  would  be  obliged 
to  make  to  pay  a  fleet  which  would  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cope  with  that  of  Britain,  or  such  a 
number  of  land  forcfes  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
levy ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  detachments  of 
taxrgatherers  would  be  pfiade  equally  welcome  in 
every  part  of  their  extensive  regions  ? 

The  leaders  of  the  American  government,  there- 
fore, may  menace  and  talk  big,  but  they  are  con- 
scious within  themselves  that  they  have  not 
strength  sufficient  to  concentrate  the  power  of  the 
state  in  their  own  hands,  and  be  long  able  to  wield 
it  with  any  effect  They  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  Louisiana,  in  preference  to  the 
waging  war  against  an  active  people  who  should 
occupy  it  A  republic  consisting  of  a  number  of 
others  confederated  together,  having  each  its  sepa- 
rate legislative  assembly,  who  acknowledge  no  or- 
der of  patrjcians  or  uobiiity,  and  who  are  so  n^ar 
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to  a  democracy,  though  refined  by  repredentation; 
must  of  all  others  be  the  most  difficult  to  guide  i 
for,  'as  the  executive  power  is  derived  from  the 
people  at  large,  any  president  must  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  depend  on  the  popularity  of  his  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ids  autiiority;  or  he  must 
have  a  very  strong  party  to  support  him  ;  and  this 
very  party  must  make  great  sacrifices  to  sustain  a 
war  in  which  mucl>  may  be  lost,  but  where  the 
hope  of  advantage  cannot  be  very  great.  A  Bri- 
tish war  must  be  limited  to  cruizing  against  our 
trade;  but  that  must  evidently  be  confined  to  pri^ 
vateers,  as  their  navy  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pro« 
tect  their  own  commerce.  So  many,  therefore, 
would  sufler  in  America  from  such  a  war,  that 
those  who  supported  the  measure  at  first  would 
gradually  drop  off,  and  join  the  pacific  party. 

The  weakness  of  the  American  government  may 
be  perceived  clearly  from  its  conduct  in  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Mr.  Burr  to  head  the  states  on  the 
Missisippi  and  form  an.  independent  government. 
This  attempt  was  premature;  future  oues  will 
succeed.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  capture  of  Ameri- 
can ships  by  English  cruizers,  that,  as  most  of 
these  vessels  would  be  insured  at  London,  British 
underwriters  would  ultimately  pay  the  losses  sus- 
tained; but  as  the  premium  on  insurance  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  risk,  even  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
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the  aggregate  of  the  insurers  ^ould  be  gainers^ 
though  individuals  might  suffer;  thus  a  certain 
profit,  even  in  this  hypothesis,  would  accrue  to 
British  merchants ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  rendering  the  American 
merchants  tributary  to  our  own  during  the  course 
of  the  war. 

These  reflections  are  only  made  to  show  that, 
however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  go  to  war,  with 
America,  we  ought  not  for  that  reason  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  their  government;  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  evil  would  at  least  be  as  great,  if  not  far  greater, 
to  them  than  to  ourselves ;  and  that  before  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  long  war,  their  govern- 
ment must  take  a  new  form,  and  the  people  must 
be  induced  to  give  up  certain  notions  of  independ* 
ence,  perfectly  incompatible  with  their  present 
mode  of  thinking. 

Eyew  is  po^egctsf^v  jwiv  thai  ^ijfw,  ro  ifo^stu'iv,  5  f^^**  Btti  yi 

^Eip^yyi  yap  lutrd  rs  ^Ixais  xon  irpsiroyros,  \a\Ktrov  sr)  xrr^tMX 

rujy  diiT'XjLvttv  tloa  fiXa^ipcratoy,  ^ 

PoLTBiua,  Lib.  4.31. 
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TRACT  XVII. 

West  Indies. — Slaves: — Return  to  Greece^  to  supm 
ply  thejiiture  loss  qf  that  country. 

At  Sea,  July  21,  IStfT. 
Thers  is  Ao  disputing  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  culture  and  commerce  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  im- 
'  posts  on  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  but  St.  Domingo  i$ 
fraught  with  evils  which  are  already  felt  all  over 
the  West  Tndielli.  In  the  island  of  Cuba  the  slaves 
have  begun  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neigh* 
bours^  and  the  Spanish  government^  not  being  able 
to  send  succours  thither,  the  contagion  spreads 
every  day.  Revolt  has  been  also  preached  in  our 
islands  by  emissaries  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Negroes  are  becoming  daily  more  unruly  and  less 
submissive  to  their  masters,  while  the  government 
feels  the  danger  which  surrounds  it.  It  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  increase  the  military  force, 
to  prevent  a  general  insurrection.  In  a  country 
where  the  climate  is  so  very  inimical  to  an  Euro- 
pean constitution,  should  such  an  event  take  place, 
there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Negroes  would  finally  be  successful ;  should  the 
rebellion,  however,  be  suppressed,  there  will  be  a 
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(Constant  danger  of  its  breaking  out  again,  and  the 
settlements  will  never  feel  the  security  they  for- 
merly enjoyed. 

The  inhabitants -of  th^  islands  consist  of  Euro- 
peans^ people  of  colour,  and  Negroes;  it  is  ob- 
jected to  the  latter  that  they  are  lazy  and  insensi- 
ble to  the  stimulus  of  gain,  yet  it  is  found  that  the 
little  spot  which  they  work  for  their  own  account 
is  Hot  less  attended  to  than  the  lands  which  they 
till  under  the  lash  of  their  masters.  The  love  of 
labour  increases  with  the  advantages  it  yields,  and 
if  the  Negroes  worked  lands  on  their  own  account 
they  would  probably  produce  as  much  as  they  do 
at  present. 

If  a  fund  were  raised  for  reimbursing  by  degrees 
the  proprietors  of  the  Negroes,  and  making  their 
children  free,  as  well  as  by  accustoming  those  of 
the  people  of  colour  best  able  to  resist  the  tropical 
heat  to  turn  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  system 
of  slavery  would  be  then  by  degrees  abolished,  and 
that  unhappy  race  would  in  time  become  the  pea- 
santry and  day-labourers 'of  the  country ;  the  pro* 
prietors  of  slaves  would  little  by  little  be  reimburse- 
ed,  and  these  isles  would  wear  a  new  aspect;  per* 
haps  the  profits  of  the  landholders  at  first  would 
be  diminished,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  enjoy  a 
part  with  security,  than  the  whole  with  the  con- 
tinual risk  of  not  only  losing  it,  but  also  their 
lives. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  numberless  difficulties  and 
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objection^  to  be  made  to  this  proposal ;  but  before 
it  be  totally  dismissed^  the  means  of  putting  it  into 
execution  should  be  duly  examined;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  should  this  plan  be  coihmenced 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  Negroes  made  to 
tiriderstand  the  intentions  of  government^  a  great 
part  of  those  who  first  felt  its  good  effects  would 
become  attached  to  the  cause;  hence  a  schism  iii 
the  conspiracy.  It  would  be  improper  at  once  to 
put  them  on  the  footing  of  the  peasantry  of  £ng* 
land^  but  to  take  those  of  Germany  first  for  our 
nK)del^  making  such  amendments  in  their  situa-^ 
tion  as  the  nkture  of  things  required^  would  be  a 
great  point  gaified* 

Let  the  proprietor  of  a  West  India  estate  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  capital  he  has  employed 
in  Negroes^  their  food^  the  drivers,  and  others 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  employ  on  his  plantation ; 
that  capital  would  then  return  into  his  chest,  and 
might  be  applied  to  commerce,  was  every  Negro 
thus  emancipated  to  have  a  piece  of  land  allotted 
to  him,  and  to  contract  with  the  owner  for  so 
much  rent  in  kind^  or  to  divide  the  crop,  as  is 
usual  in  Italy  and  other  countries;  his  capital 
might  be  employed  in  buying  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duce which  the  Negro  must  sell,  and  by  advanc- 
ing to  him  small  sums  from  time  to  time.  The 
latter  would  remain  in  his  dependence,  and  he 
would  always  thus  buy  to  great  advantage;  the 
laws  of  the  country  might  watch  over  and  check 
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of^»ie$sion  on  the  one  side  and  bad  faith  on  the 
other;  This  comparative  state  of  freedom  would 
render  the  peasant  happy;  and  perhaps,  in  time, 
thbse  of  St,  Domingo,  wearied  as  they  will  soon 
\jjt  with  revolutionary  violence,  would  flock  to  Ja- 
maica in  ni^nbers,  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  liberty 
ivhich  they  had  vainly  hoped  from  the  destructioa 
^  tj^ieif  masters. 

,  :Tbe  present  government  of  St.  Domingo^fias 
in  the  true  revolutionary  jargon  published  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  constitution,  which  are  in  themselves 
vague  and  indefinite;  in  fact,  the  government  is 
^esflotic,  *nd  the  supreme  power  elective;  the 
different  provinces  must  be  governed  hy  delega* 
tions  to  lieutenants-,  and  these  on  every  vacancy  of 
theUhrone  will  aspire  at  the  supreme  power.  In 
order  to  insure  soccess,  they  may  call  in  to  their 
assistance  Europeans ;  ifthe  latter  chuse  to  inter- 
fere, they  will  obtain  settlements,  and  thus  by  de* 
grees  the  history  of  Bengal  .an<l  Coromandei  will 
here  be  acted  over  again  on  a  new  theatre.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  of  the  island  must  exchange 
their  produce  for  our.goods,  and  thils  the  trade  to 
Europe  in  sugar  will  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
advantage  as  before.  Slavery  will  be  abolished^ 
the  Europeans  may  finally  be  the  masters,  as  it  is 
v&C"^  problematical  whether  the  Negroes  will  ever 
be  able  to  establish  any  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment  among  themselves. 
Should  all  this  happen,  the  loss  of  the  W^t  lu- 
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dies  will  not  be  fraught  with  all  the  evils  supposed^ 
During  this  interval,  the  change  above  proposed 
in  our  islands,  with  such  modifications  as  those 
who  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject might  deem  requisite,  should  be  effected. 
We  may  sav.e  the  Negroes  from  rCmning  the  same 
career  as  their  brethren,  and  hold  out  an  asylum 
^  to  the  fugitives  disgusted  with  their  own  anarchy 
in  St.  Domingo,  until  that  island  should  settle  into 
the  form  above  mentioned. 
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TRACT  XVIIL 

^oUtics  qf  Russia. — Inconvenience  of  Russia  Jbr 
becoming  a  maritime  power. — Spirit  of  the  Rus-- 
sian  Government— Their  views  on  India^ 

At  Sea,  July  24,  1807« 
In  the  former  part  of  these  Tracts  we  have  ob« 
served^  that  since  the  wars  which  have  succeeded 
to  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  the  whole  power  of 
Europe  on  the  land  is  divided  between  France  and 
Russia.  We  have  observed  that  France  is  at  pre- 
sent a  continental  empire,  and  that  it  is  our  evi« 
dent  interest  to^  check  her  naval  power.  Let  us 
examine  under  what  aspect  Russia  ought  to  be 
viewed. 

European  Russia  is  by  far  the  best  peopled  and 
the  most  improved  part  of  the  empire;  but  though 
the  wisdom  of  those  princes  who  have  governed 
from  the  'accession  of  Peter  the  Great  has  done 
much^  both  in  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  as  well 
as  of  economical  and  military  systems,  the  pea- 
santry are  still  slaves,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  power  are  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
One  of  the  great  objects  at  present  of  Russian 
ambition  is  to  have  a  foreign  commerce^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  become  a  maritime  power. 
The  Russians  have  formed  a  navy ;  they  havft 
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taken  into  their  service  strangers  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  they  have  instructed  many  of 
their  own  subjects  in  the  naval  profession;  but 
the  interest  of  individuals  leads  them  to  the  profits 
rather  of  an  inland  commerce,  for  which  that  em* 
pire  by  the  navigation  of  its  rivers  is  so  well  cai- 
culatedf  while  most  of  their  vessels  employed  in 
foreign  trade  are  both  the  property  of  strangers 
settled  in  the  country  and  manned  by  foreigners. 

The  Russian  empire  i$  very  inconveniently  situ* 
ated  for  marine  commerce;  the  ports  of  Archan* 
gel  and  the  Baltic  are  not  accessible  for  more  tiiah 
four  months  in  the  year;  the  northern  ocean  near 
their  coasts  is  not  navigable;  their  possessions  oa 
the  Black  Sea  labour  under  the  greatest  disadvan* 
tages;  it  is  in  itself  a  very  dangerous  navigation*, 
while  the  necessity  of  passing  the  Bosphorus 
cramps  still  more  its  utility;  the  slavery  of  the 
peasantry  is  another  great  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  seamen,  as  well  as  to  the  growth 
of  a  commercial  spirit.  These  reflections  are 
enough  to  show  that  a  navy  at  present  in  Russia 
is,  as  it  were,  an  exotic,  and  not  the  natural  growth 
of  the  soil ;  that  constant  attention  is  required  to 
tnaintain  it,  and  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  ra* 
ther  to  relapse  than  to  advance. 

Should,  however^  the  natural  course  of  human 

*  Mr.  Eton  says,  the  Black  Sea  is  not  so  daagerous  as  has 
beeo  sappo50(] ;  that  the  unskiifulness  of  the  seamen  of  that 
gauntry  make  the  dangers  greater  thao  they  really  are. 
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events  [Produce  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  power 
in  Europe,  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  as 
well  as  those  of  Asiaon  the  Propontis  and  Helles* 
pont^  may  become  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  event  i» 
perhaps  not  very  far  distant;  and  that  the  Greeks^ 
from  a  similarity  in  religion,  will  be  happy  to  join 
that  power.     All  this  shows  us  the  more  strongly 
that  the  possession  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  will  be 
then  more  necessary  than  ever.    The  British  are 
better  masters  than  the  Russians,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  latter  in  the  isles  of  Corfu,  Zante,  &c. 
contrasted  with  the  manner  we  treat  the  Maltese, 
is  a  proof  of  this  assertion;  the  Greeks  in  these 
islands  are  already  disgusted  with  the  Russians^ 
from  whoriiK  they  daily  suffer  acts  of  violence,  of 
oppression,  and  heavy   taxation*    This  contrast 
would  appear  still  greater  should  (he  two  above- 
mentioned  Grecian  isles  fall  under  our  dominion} 
^  and  we  shall  uUjmately  feel  the  utility. they  will  be 
of  to  41S  in  pi^eventing  Russia  from  acquiring  the. 
absolute  dominion  of  Greece,  and  forming  a  mari- 
time power,  without  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  proportionable  increase  of  our  own. 

The  spirit  of  the  Russian  government  inclines 
tp  conquest  and  aggrandisement*,  and  this  senti- 
ment is  kept  alive  by  the  principal  characters  of 

•  ^'jorsi  yap  TfcLCOLv  [jioyxpyjxv  ro  jutcv  tcrov  By^ixi^Hv  C^rf*v 
Satpp^civ.  "    .  POLYB.  ExctRVTMy  leg.  %5* 
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the  stake;  by  extending  the  Jiaits  of  the  empme 
th^  create  new  and  more  distant  oommandf , 
which,  whenever  the  weakness  of  the  head  begins 
to  de^lope  itseii^  will  become  independent  sove- 
reignties, like  like  auccessors  of  Alexander  the 
Greats  The  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  onae 
threatened  to  inarch  to  India*;  but  if  we  com- 
.sider  the  unmeose  desarts  tbcy  will  have  to  pais 
trom  Oi«nbui^  to  the  country  of  B(d:hara^  a  hi^e 
army  would  with  dilEculty  find  provisionSy  and  ft 
small  one  would  be  overpowered ;  the  heat  of  the 
climate  in  the  province  of  Lahore  would  probably 
destroy  those  vriio  had  escaped  the  fatigoes  wad 
dangers  of  salonga  march;  but  if  the  Russians  by 
degrees  establish  military  posts  along  the  OxuSt 
and  gain  a  great  influence  in  independent  Tartary^ 
we  might  find  them  too  strongly  established  to  be 
able  to  avert  the  evil  when  it  comes  so  near.  It 
would  therefore  be  good  policy  in  the  East  India 
Company  to  have  a  friendly  communication  with 
the  Khans  of  that  country^  to  have  a  resident  with 
their  chief,  to  show  him  how  much  we  are  in- 
terested in  his  independence,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dangers  which  he  might  have  to  apprehend 
should  intestine  discord  ever  induce  the  Tartars  to 
admit  the  Russians  among  them. 
Whenever  the  Russians  shall  be  in  possession  of 


^  The  march  of  a  Freoch  army  to  India  will  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  fatare  tract. 
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the  principal  fortresses  in  Bokhara^  and  shall  have 
established  depots  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Aral 
and  the  Oxus^  they  may^  by  sending  small  detach- 
ments at  a  time^  very  soon  increase  their  force  in 
that  country ;  and  if  they  get  the  revenues  into 
their  hands^  what  can  hinder  them  from  reeruiting 
there  ?  The  Tartars  are  always  ready  to  joiq  in  a 
inarch  to  India;  its  advantages  are  known  jfrom 
tradition^  and  it  is  then  that  we  might  find  a  Rus- 
sian minister  at  the  Mahratta  courts  *. 

There  is  yet  time  enough  to  provide  against  this 
storm^  but  the  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded; it  is  not  eilough  that  even  the  Russians 
do  not  look  so  far;  perhaps  their  object  at  first 
will  be  only  to  open  a  trade  to  India  by  caravans ; 
but  when  they  get  still  nearer  to  this  scene,  to 
•  ha\^  their  moderation  alcme  to  trust  to  will  be  but 
an  insecure  barrier.  It  would  farther  be  right  to 
acquire  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  and  polities 
of  independent  Tartary^  before  these  reflections 
be  condemned  as  vain  and  chi^merical. 

*  The  road  from  Bokhara  to  Tklch  if  along  tho  Oxufi, 
^hick  an  army  may  follow  up  to  the  mountains,  on  the  oth^r 
^idc  of  which  afe  the  rivers  wKich  faUinto  (ho  Indus, 
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TRACT  XIX. 
Barhwry  Pcttfftrs. 

At  Sea,  ofF  Algiers,  July  28,  1807. 

To  thpfle  travellers  who  have  visited  the  various 
•regencies  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  it  is  a  iportify- 
ing  reflection,  that  to  theiBritish,  whose  marititfte 
superiority  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  virorld,  less 
respept  is  perhaps  shown  than  to  any  other  flag ; 
the  respect  shown  to  the  French  consuls,  and  the 
insults  which  the  representatives  of  our  govemr- 
ment  are  obliged  to  suflfer,  certainly  show  that  our 
influence  is  null ;  how  far  this  may  give  us  credit  « 
for  political  sagacity,  every*  one  will  judge.  But 
if  a  French  eonsul,  without  the  support  of  an  in^ 
vincible  maritime  force,  can  almost  dictate  in  their 
councils,  while  our  flag  is  scarcely  respected^  what 
excuse  can  we  make  to  ourselves  if  consci^ce  ac- 
cuses us  of  not  k;iowing  how  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  ?  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  those 
circumstances  which  escape  our  view  at  home,  en- 
veloped as  we  are  in  the  clouds  of  domestic  dissen- 
tion  by  selfish  parties.  « 

The  depredations  of  the  African  cruisers  are 
.thought  little  of  at  hoipe,  because  they  are  distant 
and  out  of  sight  Our  policy  hitherto  has  been 
to  cultivate  peace  and  amity  with  them,  as  advan- 
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tageous  to  our  commerce ;  but  the  French,  Spa- 
nish,  Austrian,  American,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Bussian  flags  areit^mWy  at  peace  with  them,  their 
attacks  in  the  Mediterranean  are  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  Sicily.  WhSe  all  It^y  is  under  French 
protection,  can  our  commercial  jealousy  be  alarmed 
at  the  rivality  of  Sicily?  But  it  is  for  this  object 
aiottc'that  fcritiSh  vessels  afe  constantly  Insulted 
by  these  plrdle^  Sk^ho  itftferte^  VHi  ttfrtxmetce  df 
the  only  cotmtry  Jn  't>^h06fe  prbtectfon  we  are  at 
present  interested.  Whether  'the  policy  which 
Bugge^ted  peac6'wlrtl  tlife  Bafbary  powers  was 
good  at  the  tiirie  it  'was  adoptfed  nfreds  not  now  to 
be  irtquired,  lliitigs  ^te  nbw  changed,  and  thb 
good  effects  of  this  policy  exist  no  more,  yet  wfe 
continue  in  this  systeih  of  fcondact  without  con- 
slderirtgthat  the  Barbarteqaes  are  now  disposed 
to  insult  lis  under  pretence  of  our  being  at  \v»^ 
with  the  Ttirks;  atifd  fhat^e  cabals  of  the  French  ' 
lit  Algiers  and  'Tunis  havie  prepared  the  whole  df 
thai  country,  in  a  future  ddy,  to  be  ranked  among 
the  number  bif  dpfr  ene'tofeS.  If  we  look  bade  to 
the  tloman  eWipii'e,  'wh)Sn',  after'  thtj  fall  of  Car- 
thiage,  thetvhole  MediterraTnfean  b^canfie  hicHidefl 
in  their  prbvihces,  the  doininioti  bt  the  *sea  was 
found  indispensably  necessai^  to  the  wfefHare  of  thb 
state;  the  Ciliciitt  pirates  were  then  ^ttifpated. 
In  the  samte  ihainner  the  feast  ItidiJitfotnpany  has 
destroyed  that  h6st Writhe 'Colist  df  iWalabar  lioWh 
by  the  appellatlbn  ot  Ihfe  Aftgria  pirates. 
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If  the  British  empire  has  now  tio  other  object 
to  aim  at  for  its  own  preservation  but  the  supreme 
domimon  of  the  seas^  here  are  two  examples  to 
guide  her,  and  due  puni^uoeiijt  inflicted  on  these 
may  at  th^  same  time  strike  a  certain  awe  into 
those  European  states  who  still  affect  to  keep  up 
a  navy.  The  fewer  of  these  there  are,  the  more 
<£fficult  for  the  French  to  make  combinations 
against  us  by  sea,  but  enough  has  been  hinted 
above  on  this  head;  and  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  corsairs  of  Batbary  ought  to  be  per« 
ipitted  to  put  to  sea  should'^  tliat  of  attacking 
those  only  whom  we  shall  point  out  to  them  as 
enemies. 
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TRACT  XX. 

JtecapihtMoHimd  Conclusion* ^ 

'  «  .  *  •  .  -  '     .    i 

Gibraltar,  August  4,  1 807. 

If  ;  the  reader  will  consider  the  gr^at  tract  of 
countiy  we  have  travelled  over  together  in  a  short 
space  of  time^  he  will  not  think  the  ridef  has 
spared  his  Fegasy^^  Bor  tended  by  that  means  the 
journey  •too  tedious ;  he  will  certainly  have  a  much 
greater  right  to  complain  that  he  has  been  hurried 
so  fast  from  one  country  to  another  that  he  has 
scarcely  had  time  to  examine  thoroughly  the  ob- 
jects which  have  presented  themselues  before  him. 
This  Tracts  therefore,  will  serve  as  a  caravanserai, 
where  he  will  put  up,  and  take  time  to  look  over 
and  arrange  the  curiosities  he  has  brought^  with 
him  from  the  various  places  he  has  visited.  To 
travel  through  so  many  distant  regions,  without 
having  previously  gained  some  knowledge  of  each 
by  general  information,  would  be  imprudent*  It 
is  supposed  that  in  making  this  excursion  he  will 
call  to  mindliis  stock  of  information,  arid  not  re- 
quire a  tedious  detail  wherever  he  goes,  which 
would  render  his  jaunt  more  expensive  to  himself 
and  laborious  to  his  conductor.  Let.  us  therefore 
sum  up  the  knowledge  which  we  flatter  oursdvei 
we  have- acquired. 


At  the  beginning  o^the  last  century,  thebalatidtf 
of  the  difierent  powers  of  £arope  was  arranged 
according  to  the  weight  and  infliietice  of  each^ 
At  the  time  Alsace  ahd  Lorraiiie  were  ceded  to 
France,  the  states  of  Italy  were  guaranteed^  add 
its  various  interests  established  by  that  criterion* 
Gibraltar  was  given  up  to  Gi^t  Britain^  akid  many 
other  points^  not  necessary  to  be  here  mentioned^ 
were  settled.  These  arrangements^  at  the  time 
they  were  made^  certainly  resulted  from  the  theil 
relative  state  of  afiairs,  but  it  could  nev^r  be  sup- 
posed that  this  would  be  perpetual.  During  thia 
interval,  a  gradual  change  has  been  constantly 
workings  in  the  proportionate  progress  and  decay 
of  the  various  states  which  composed  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Europe.  Habit  has,  however^ 
so  much  influence  over  the  human  mind,  that 
though  this  reasoning  may  be  admitted  as  just  on 
speculation,  yet  some  will  hesitate  and  start  back 
when  they  find  where  it  leads  them.  So  long  ac* 
customed  to  go  on  in  the  beaten  tracks  it  will  be 
difficult  to  lead  theth  into  a  new  one^  and  ther^ 
will  be  an  outcry  raised  against  those  who  dare  to 
deviate  so  widely  from  it.  If  no  objection  be 
made  to  what  has  been  ui^d  on  the  constant  mu^ 
lability  of  humail  affidrs,  and  the  reader  will  weigh 
with  attention  the  changes  which  a  century  has 
produced^  he  will  perhaps  feel  the  truth  of  the 
rHiection. 

Let  ns  briefly  recapitulate  the  diSerent  changes 
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in  tbe  lasthondred  yesart;  the  progress  of  Rnssia 
from  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of  St«  Peters-, 
burgh,  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Britain,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy^  the  loss  of 
America  to  Great  Britain,  anA  her  subsequent  con* 
^luests,  and  acquisitions  of  the  latter  in  India;  the 
dissolution  of  the^Germanrc  league;  the  decline  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  now  tottering  to  its  fkU ;  the 
revolutions  which  have  happened  in  Persia,  from 
the  time  of  Shah  Nadir  to  the  present;  we  might 
compare  this  retrospect  of  the  world  to. a  game  of 
chess;  since  the  game  began  many  mpves  have 
been  made^  and  we  find  the  order  of  the  different 
pieces  totally  changed;  surefy  no  good  player  will 
tecommend  the  same  moves  to  be  made  which  he 
would  judiciously  have  proposed  at  a  different  pe- 
riod of  the  game! 

.  Is  ft  then  unreasonable  *to  recomme^cf  a  new 
plan  of  operation  on  this  assumption?  There  is  a 
principle  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  which, 
though  founded  on  the  most  noble  trait  of  the  pub« 
lie  sentiment,  often  leads  us  into  very  false  reason- 
ing with  respect  to  politics;  it  is  o£ien  abruptly 
asked,  Wliat  right  have  we  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  diilerent  princes  and  states?  By  what  aa- 
thority  do  we  or  any  other  people  take*  c^n  us  to 
cut  and  carve,  wkhout  asking  the  permission  of 
Ihose  who  have  so  Idng  h^  the  supreme  poweiv 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  our  authority  never 
was  nor  ever  can  be  est^lished  V\    This  wqf  of 
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thinking  doe&honour  to  the  publip  character }  but 
if  we  examine  a.  little  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  found  to  be  only  shutting  our  eyes 
against  the  progress  of  human  events,  and  endea- 
vouring to  arrest  it,  however  obviously  inevitable 
it  be. 

When  a  prince  or  state  have  once  lost  their  po- 
litical existence,  however  morally  unjust  may  have 
been  the  conduct  of  that  people  which  caused  their 
ruiUj  it  is  evident  that  the  state  in  question  lost 
its  iadq>endence  from  having  ceased  to  be  what 
it  was  ia  the  meridian  of  its  power,  and  has  thus 
also  involved  others  in  its  ruin.  The  state  who 
destroyed  it  may  as  well  ask.  What  right  had  such 
a  government  to  deviate  from  its  original  institOr 
tion,  andf  by  the  corruption  of  its  priaciplesj  to 
lose  that  energy  which  gave  rise  to  and  xnaintained 
its  vigour }  When  the  diiTerent  orders  of  society, 
in  any  comnmnit}^  ^^  so  situated  as  to  lose  tlie 
love  of  their  country,  their  warlike  spirit,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  evil  results  from  scane  internal  de- 
fect. The  first  injustice,  therefore,  may  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  those  who  have  thus  become  the 
cause  of  their  own  downfall.  From  a  principle 
of  justice  to  persevere  in  the  determination  of 
supportinjg  and  re-establishing  such  states,  is  like 
insisting  that  a  dead  man  should  stand  on  his  legs^ 
-because  he  was  able  to  do  so  while  he  was  alive. 

Let  us  examine  whether,  by  endeavouring  to 
jput  Eurpjpe  pn  the  precise  footing  it  was  before 
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ihe  war  we  are  able  to  attain  any  useful  object ;  or 
whether,  if  we  could  execute  that  project,  we 
should  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves  for  all  the 
oppression  and  bloodshed  which  the  attempt  would 
occasion  ?  The  justice,  therefore,  and  the  equity 
of  our  conduct,' would,  in  that  case,  vanish  before 
our  eyes.  Let  us  read  the  history  of  Italy  from 
the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Medici  tp  the  pre- 
sent day;  let  us  examine  the  governments  of  Ve- 
tlice  and  Genoa ;  will  any  ohe  consider  these  states 
in  the  same  point  of  view  at  both  epochs  ?  In  1793 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  applied  to  every  state  in  Italy,  td 
animate  them  to  a  coalition  against  France;  h6 
pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  they  were  in,  and 
foretold  to  them  the  misfortunes  which  would! 
happen  ;  his  mission  we  know  had  not  the  desired 
effect.  W^  have  experienced  the  same  disunion 
in  Germany,  which  has  brought  it  to  its  present 
state.  The  Genoese  assisted  the  French  army 
with  provisions,  and  facilitated  their  descent  int6 
Italy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Braschi,  hiephew  to  Pope 
Pius  the  Sixth,  enriched  his  private  purse  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ruin  of  his  country  followed. 
After  having  made  these  reflections,  shall  we 
(even  in  the  event  of  being  completely  successful) 
insist,  as  a  point  of  justice,  on  the  re^establishmeiit 
of  Italy  on  the  old  plan  ?  And  how  can  we  propqpe 
any  other,  without  setting  aside  the  pretensbns  of 
those  princes  and  states  whose  disunion  and  indif- 
ference to  the  common  cause  have  occasioned  them 
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(0  make  the  pitiful  figure  which  thij  now  exhi^% 
to  the  world?    'The  natives  of  the  country  are 
awake  to  these  arguments ;  and,  as  we  have  above 
shown^  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  provinces  the 
leading  characters  have  upheld  and  disseminated 
this  doctrine;  and  the  people  at  large  ^will  be  rea- 
dy to  take  up  arms  whenever  an  opportunity  of* 
fers,  to  support  the  general  union  and  integrity  of 
the  Italian  state.    What  right  have  we,  then,  to 
oppose  such  a  design?    Is  a  principle  of  justice  to 
individuals  to  authorise  us  to  cross  the  views  of  a 
n^ion  at  large  ?  Especially  for  those  who  were  so 
hidifierent  to  the  common  cause,  and  ever  so  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  us  to  their  own  interests  ?  when; 
moreover,  by  so  doings  we  refuse  to  consult  our 
own  advantage?^    Further^  it  cannot  be  worth 
while  to  go  to  a  great  expense  to  destroy  the  poli- 
tical fabrics  which  the  French  have  erected,  and 
then  leave  them  full  leisure  to  do  theT  work  over 
agaih !    What  has  been  said  on  the  subject ^of  that 
moderation  which  some  politicians  have  recom- 
mended to  our  councils,  should  here  be  recapitu- 
lated.   As  it  seems  obvious  frotn  all  we  have  seen 
that  a  mere  defensive  system  is  chimerical,  that 
power  is  relative,  that  to  stand  still  is  not  only 
hurtfiil  and  destructive,  but  even  impossible  $  and 
though  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  British  empire 
is  eternal^  yet  a^  it  is  our  duty  to  render  it  as  dur^ 
able  as  we  possibly  can,  it  is  therefore  urged,  that 
^m  this  intention  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  depai^ng 


from  the  pdodpleof  9ggrandtedmefit  hy  which  w« 
have  arrived  at  our  preaeat  fiower  and  grandeur^  it 
becomes  our  duty  not  only  to  continue  in  the  ca- 
reer which  we  have  run  for  so  many  ages^  but  even 
to  increase  our  paee^  in  proportion  as  we  perceive 
our  neighbours  «id  rivals  endeavouring  to  outstrip 
UB«  That  it  is  by  these  means  alone  that  we  ca{i 
hope  to  make  peace  on  equal  terms.  That  apj 
peace  founded  on  the  power  of  France  and  of  our 
Wieakness^  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  downfall  of 
pur  independence^  for  the  very  terms  q(  the  peace 
would  be  part  of  the  means  which  our  enemies 
would  use  to  promote  our  destruction.  'Xhe  treaty 
made  by  tlie  Romans  with  Carthage  after  their  se* 
cond  war  will  elucidate  this  doctrine, 

Perhaps  among  the  corpllarie^  -to  be  deduced 
from  these  little  essays  one  might  be^  the  establish- 
ing a  new  criterion  by  whigh  to  judge  of  the  real 
power  and  resources  of  different  stateSf  We  may 
diacQverj  by  closer  examination^  that  the  great 
distinctions  of  monarchy^  aristo^rapy^  and  demo* 
curacy^  are  often  very  false  guides  in  forming  just 
conclusions  of  what  conduct  9  $tate  would  hold  on 
*ny  given  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the  real  spirit  of 
it9  goyemmein.  The  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
pecty^  the  tenure  by  which  it  ia  faield^  the  nmmbeiai 
and  influence  of  the  monied  int^^t,  the  ^e  1^ 
iUstribufcive  justice^  the  force  pf  the  comxfijsrcial 
apiriti  the  populatiw*  the  sta^te  of  the  peasaRMj* 
the  character  of  the  popylacej  the  footu^  on 
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ivhich  the  cnttitaiy  fomer  ittts^  the  state  kkf  litem- 
tatie^^he  numbtra  of  mtm  of  letnimg,  the  extmt 
of  the  fiberty  of  the  ))ie6%  all  have  '.aahaye  « 
mmtmrng  the  chancter-of  the  gowrfuneiit '  In 
eftct,  every  rtate  has  its  octensibte  xx>nstitution ; 
4Mt  if  we  M/ifih  to  have  a  dear  idea  of  its  rad  one, 
^  must  eicaamie  not  only  tfaeee  thii^  vriileh  aft 
im^  hihted,  hM'4ibb  a  ithouaand  olibers  ^wbidi^it  is 
iMMdleSs  to  eMitilie^ttfee. 

To  Ibrtn  dMhict  nolJdns  of  ail  Hfme  ctroam- 
Malices,  and  hence  to  feiesee  eventt^  wcxikl  he  a 
science  oiF  infinite  atilifty  to  mini^tMs,  as  it  "WdxAA 
ptevent  many  of  AdBe  errdrs  lesaltitig  from  aiAdsh 
^itifiMto  ef  the')MtyiMraiid  viitue  of  other  MtSbns^ 
«f  ^ivMeb  vft  hMve  had  ad  many  strilung  eximplBS 
in  the  ootf r6e  d(  the  pfeseoft  contaA.  The  investi. 
gAioti  of  these  points  is  })ecaliariy  the  Arty  ofan^ 
hafiis&dors^  entoys,  imd  ««her  agents  abtt>M^  aiid  it 
is  frofffi  the«e  that  tt  mimster  alt  hotm  tuttst  gain 
his  pritieipid  mformationl  Yet  how  isw  are  there 
wfad,  after  having  passed  their  *whote  lives  in  tMa 
ftofdssbh,  eoitld  give  any  j wt  w  satfefactory.  m^ 
iMtont  <of  thlse  thlaigb. 

It  mhy  be  allowed  m  heto  toMiA»some««fiec». 
Itons  isn  the  departmcMt  of  foreign  affiars  in  Bng^ 
land,  it  is  prdbsbly  one  e^  the  disadrantages  rt^ 
Wlltthgltma  theft^edom  of  our  oonstifeittieis ^^^^ 
Vk(Me  #he  hwe  this  bronoh  ia  their  haiids  aie  ntft. 
"eestisrify  ad  much  imptica«ed  In  parliamentary  dis^ 
fcMB,  that  Aiey  b$ve4idt%!ifii6  to psy proper  attend 


event,  government  wonid  be  able  to  disband  one 
single  regiment,  or  pay  off  one  ship  of  war  ?  But 
to  whatjend  shaU  -^m  makethe  aemUance  of  peace 
iprithbut  ks  advantages?  And  can  Quonaparte  dia* 
iiand  such  a  part  of  his  army  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
peace  establishment?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  aiir<* 
fitsed  by  an  insidious  foe^.  \v^o  woidd  full  ua  into 
security  to  invade  the  country;  we  then  have  iio 
other  resodrce  to  kiok  to  but  war.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  draw  from  a  war  now  become  inevv- 
l^le  those  advantages  which  are  within  our 
Teach. 

'  As  long  as  we  maintain  our  maritime  superi^ 
Ority,  and  prevent  others  from  emulating  us  by 
tiie  weight  of  our  power  to  keep  them  down,  our 
independence  is  safe,  and  our  greatness  unimpair. 
ied.  The  power  of  Kome  was  often  arrested  by 
marhitire  states ;  and  the  in£int  Vaiice  braved  the 
atrength  4>f  AJaric,  uhder  whose  sword  all  £a« 
rope  trembled ;  she  even  owed  the  foundaticm  of 
lier  greatness  to  that  very  circumstance;  and  if 
another  Alaric,  an  Attilia,  or  a  Buonaparte  over- 
run the  continent  again,  the  insular  position  4^ 
the  British  empire,  as  we  have  above  traced  it, 
and  which  she  has  now  the  means  of  rendering 
more  than  ever  available,  will  enable  her  not  is^nly 
to  weather  the  storm,  but  to  carry  her  pvosperity 
to  a  still  greater  pitch.  And  as  we  have  no  p&^ 
*son  to  apprehend  that  the  Qdndensatioii  of  ^ 
•Europe  itito  one  empire  can  be  a  permanent  event. 
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seeing  the  heterogeneous  quality  of  ita  pftrts^  is 
w<ll  as  the  nature  of  the  po^er  that  has  brought 
it  about,  Britain  may  still  look  at  the  tempest,  and^ 
since  she  cannot  at  present  haire  peace,  she  may 
m^  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  drtw  from  the 
i«ar  the  advantages  which  it  offers. 

It  has  been  lately  the  favourite  theme  to  descant 
on  the  miseries  of  war,  and  to  ms^ify  the  bless^ 
ings  of  peace ;  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  latter  proceeds  from  commerce,  but  com*^ 
merce,  it  is  said,  produces  luxury,  and  luxury  cor^ 
ruption.  Perhaps  it  does  less  harm  in  England 
than  in  other  states;  this  may  be  perhaps  owing 
to  the  climate,  to  our  position  in  the  midst  of  a 
boisterous  ocean;  perhaps  also  to  out  frequent 
wars,  to  the  habits  and  exercises  of  the  people, 
and  also  to  the  form  of  the  government;  all  these 
tend  to  preserve  us  from  the  Jbaneful  influence  o^ 
luxury;  but  commerce  increases  capital,  apd  that 
capital  sustains  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  specu* 
lation,  while  the  frequent  wars  in  which  we  are 
engaged  contribute  their  share  to  the  general  re-* 
suit*  Too  long  a-  war  may  at  length  fatigue  the 
people;  too  long  a  peace  may  weaken  their  sentl*** 
meats,  and  degrade  their  principles*  A  people 
which  never  goes  to  war  loses  its  personal  energy; 
it  becomes  selfish  and  timid :  a  warlike  state  every 
day  produces  examples  which  elevate  the  indivi* 
dual,  and  ennoble  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.— ^ 
Mankind,  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  war. 
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cease  t6*mak#  their  perSonal  safety  and  cofiveni-^ 
ence  the  spring  of  their  actions ;  hence  that  dia-^ 
meter  of  frankness  which  all.  warlike  nations  pre« 
serve.  Peaceful  nations  cease  to  esteem  them«- 
selves^  and  forni  the  most  Unworthy  |)rgudice§ 
against  foreigners ;  they  become  shut  out  from  the 
great  theatre  of  politics,  and  fall  a  prey  to  their 
more  enterprising  neighbours.  Let  us  trust  that 
the  prudence  of  our  government  will  be  able  to 
strike  a  just  medium ;  that  we  shall  go  to  war 
often  enough  to  prevent  degeneracy,  and  admit 
suph  intervals  of  peace  as  to  give  us  leisure  to  im« 
prove  our  finances  and  commerce,  to  repose  from 
oucfatigues,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  struggles. 
Thus  we  have  taken  a  cuteory  glance  at  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  political  world.  As  the 
object  of  these  essays  is  an  attempt  ta  seize  the 
clearest  and  most  predse  points  of  view,  and  to 
combine  the  various  results  of  observations  thus 
made,  so  the  imperfection  of  tl^  execution  must 
be  felt  when  compared,  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  in  itself  is  difficult  atid  various* 
Many  conclusions  may  be  falsely  drawn,  subse* 
quent  events  may  have  given  a  new  appearance  ta 
many  parts  of  the  spbject,  and  sofoe  predictions, 
by  unforeseen  accidents,  which  are  every  moment 
liable  to  happen,  and  which  totally  change  the  as* 
pect  of  affairs,  may  not  have  been  verified.  It  i9 
^r  this  reason  that  a  certain  indulgence  is  craved 
(rom  the  reader ;  and  b^-must  at  leas^  join  the 
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writer  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  work^  when  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  British  empire  will  last 
as  long  as  her  ambition  leads  her  to  unite  her  own 
prosperity  with  the  general  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness of.  the  rest  of  mankind* 


//  was  the  tuihoi^s  criginaiintentum  to  have  concluded 
hertf  bui  fresh  matter  occurring,  he- was  induced  t 
trespass  still  further  on  his  reader  i  and  since  the  ap^ 
probation  of  the  public  has  been  in  ^me  measure  be^* , 
stowed  on  the  subsequent  Tracts,  published  separately, 
the  whole  are  here  combined  in  one  publication.  - 
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TRACT  XXI. 

Probable  restoration  of  the  balance  qfpowef  in 
JBurope.-^Maehiavelli*s  reasoning  on  ike  art 
qfpreserxmgi:onquests.^-^DeJectsrqf1he  French 
in  this  partiCular.^^Permanency  of  tiie  French 
BthoiAiium  bi  FrenCe.-^'^jy^S^ 
conquered  countries.-^Errors  qfXjreat  Britmn 
in  preserving  her  Indian  empire^^'^lomsaHon 
of  India  recommended. 

At  Sea,  August,  1807* 
In  the  twelfth  Tract  we  have  hazarded  a  sup- 
position that  the  balance  of  power,  which  has  been 
totally  overthrown  by  the  weight  of  the  French 
arms,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  restored  by  the 
re-division  of  the  continent  into  independent  states 
as  soon  as  the  extraordinary  cause  which  brought 
^bout  the  violent  union  shall  cease  to  operate:  let 
us  examine  the  grounds  on  which  our  supposition 
has  been  founded. 

The  third  chapter  of  Machiavelli's  Prince  is  a 
concise  and  clear  piece  of  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject :  he  observes,  that  whenever  a  conqueror  has 
made  himself  master  of  a  country,  the  surest  way 
to  preserve  his  possession  is  either  to  keep  a  strong 
army  within  it^  to  be  9  check  to  the  people,  or  to 
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the  Turk  did  after  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire; or^  after  the  example  of  the  Romans^  to 
fouod  botanies.  To  a  prihce  who  is  not  de? otd  of 
a  fixed  home,  as  were  the  barharians  who  esta* 
blished  themselves  on  %h^  ruins  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire^  the  fixing  his  residence  in  the  conquered 
country  is  impracticable,  and,  as  we  are  treating 
of  such  countries  as  are  annexed  to  a  great  empire^ 
fomgn  to  the  present  subject 

The  only  means  which  Buoqaparte  has  taken  to 
maintain  his  power  has  been  that  of  keepings 
strong  military  force  in  the  conquered  states.  To 
quote  Maohiavelli*s  own  words,  he  proceeds  thus: 
"  The  next,  but  better  way^  is  to  send  colonies 
'^  into  one  or  two  places  which  by  their  site  may 
*'  become  the  keys  of  the  province;  ^^cause  it  ia 
'^  necessary  either  to  do  this,  or  to  send  a  vast 
**  body  of  troops.  In  colonies,  the  metropolis  is 
*'  not  at  a  very  gr^  expense ;  and  without  employ* 
*^  ing  large  sums  these  are  planted  and  estair 
t'  blished/*  Again  he  continues  thus :  **  But  he< 
*^  who^  instead  of  planting  colonies,  keeps  up  a 
*'  military  establbhmient,  is  necessarily  at  an  im« 
^  mense  charge,  and  must  consutne  the  whole 
**  revenue  of  the  state  in  the  defence  df  it ;  so 
''  that  the  aequi^tion  may  become  a  loss,  ^nd 
*^  giytd  the  greater  ofience,  because  it  is  injurious 
^^  to  the  people.  In  every  point  of  view,  there- 
^^  Ibre,  this  precaution  is  useless;  but  as  that  is 
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•^^ful/*         ^ 
•   The  Romans,  in  the  provinces  which  they  took 
possession  of,  observed  this  rule^  and  sent  colonies. 
They  supported  the  weaker  party  without  adding 
to  its  power. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  dominion 
which  our^modern  Hmur  has  established  in  £u<« 
ropie,  we  shall  perceive  that  its  chief  basis  is  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  weakness  of  tliose 
princes  who  huve  either  been  set  up  by  himself^ 
or  who,  having  previously  existed^  have  bent  be« 

s  fore  the  storm.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  do- 
minion over  the*other  states  of  Europe  cannot  but 
be  highly  odious  and  unpopular  in  all  of  them,  and 
the  strong  hand  alone  which  ha^  imposed  this  or* 
der  can  support  it. 

.  In  the  ensuing  chapter  Machiavelli  discusses 
the  following  question — **  Why  did  the  kingdom 
^^  of  Darius,  when  occupied  by  Alexander,  not 
^'  rebel  ag^nst  his  successors  after  his  death  ?*' 
He  assigns  the  following  reason:  that  as  this,  like' 
all  other  Asiatic  states,  was  a  pure  military  despo- 
tism, in  which  there  was  no  hereditary  nobility; 
nor  any  other  powerful  order  of  m6n,  thei«  was 
no  rallying  point  for  the  body  of  the  people. 
Here  he  draws  a  parallel  betweqp  the  French  and 
Turkish  [nonarchies  as  they  stood  in  his  time. 

The  whole  Turkish  empiretis  governed  hy  otxe 
lord^  whose  wbj^ts  are  all  slaves.    Dividing  hia 
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country  into  sehgiakliks,  he  sends  hb  administra- 
tors, and  recalls  and  changes  them  according  to 
his  pleasure:  but  the  king  of  France  is  placed 
among  a  multitude  of  hereditary  lofds,  acknoW* 
ledged  by  tlieir  vassals  and  beloved  by  tbemp 
ttiese  have  their  privileges,  nor  can  the  king  take  . 
then^i  away  without  danger  tp  himself.     He  who- 
consider^,  ttierefore^  each  of  these  states,  will  find 
the  difficulty  of  getting  possesion  of  the  Turkish* 
territory ;  but  having  once  conquered  it,  the  keep** 
iog  it  will  be  easy.    The  contrary  principle  obtains 
in  tiiose  countries  which  are  governed  like  France^ 
because  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  obtain  a  footing 
by  gaining  over  some  powerful  member.    Thet^r 
are  malcontents  every  wheVe,  and  such  as  desire 
innovation;  these,  he  says,  open  the  way  to  you;: 
and  facilitate  your  victory  j  which,  however,  to 
ipaintain,   draws  after  it  many  inconveniencieSj 
both  from  those  who  have  assisted  you  and  from 
those  whom  you  have  oppressed ;  because  those 
chiefs  still  remain  who  may  become  the  leaders  in 
fresh  innovations^  and  nehher  being  able  to  gratify 
these,  nor  extirpate  them,  you  lose  the  country 
whenever  an  opportunity  of  defection  presents 
itself. 

Fhince  herself,  in  <ionsequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  ancient  monarchy  and 
reduced  it  to  that  state  of  disorder  on  which  Buo- 
naparte laid  the  fbundation  of  his  throne,  presenta 
a  very  st^ng  contrast  with  those  stat^*  which 
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have  been  annexed  to  her  dominion  by  the  power 
of  her  arms  or  the  imbecility  of  her  enemies* 
Xanded  property  has  been  transferred  into  new 
handsy  and  tbefe  being  creatures  of  the  revolution, 
now  give  security  to  the  usurper.  But  the  same 
has  not  happened  in  Italy  and  Germany}  nor  have 
oolonies  of  FVench  been  transplanted  to  thesfs  pro^ 
finceSy  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans, 
While  the  alliance  of  these  is  secured  by  the 
power  of  the  sword  alone^  every  thing  will  be 
qiiiet;  bat  the  first  opportunity  that  offers,  either 
by  the  death  of  Buonaparte,  or  any  other  cause 
that  may  disturb  the  operations  of  the  sovereign 
^Ofwtr,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  those 
princes  who  not  only  hav0  been  forced  into  a  no- 
ininal  league  but  a  real  state  of  servitude,  wil) 
endeavour  to  assert  their  own  independence. 
Those  princes  also  who  have  been  created  by  him| 
if  they  are  not  driven  out  by  their  pwn  subjectS| 
will  seek  in  the  same  manner  to  throw  ofFtbeir  al? 
legianee;  for  there  is  no  tie  by  which  the  states 
of  Germany  and  Italy  are  held  in  obedience  to 
France  but  the  power  of  tile  sword  alone. 

We  have  here  noted  either  the  mistsd^es  which 
have  been  committed  by  Buonaparte,  or  the  evils 
to  which  his  system  is  subject  Whether  they 
proceed  from  the  dislike  which  the  SVench  have 
to  expatriate,  or  irom  any  other  cause,  is  at  pre* 
sent  little  to  our  purpose;  but  since  we  have  faervs 
^pskenof  conqqests^  and  of  tl|e  means  of  preserve . 
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iDg  thtm,  let  u&  conskler  the  nature  of  our  Indiaa 
possessions. 

We  have  aicqnired,  by  various  meaus^  a  wry  es« 
(eo^ve  empire  inludia,  but  we  hafe^  cofxiQiitb$d 
the  gr^test  errors  in  the  choio^  of  means  to  prf^i* 
.  seiye  it.  We  have  made  no  change  in  the  nafcore 
or  tenure  of  landed  property^  by  which^  as  in  pre*-^ 
sent  Francei  all  people  of  wealth,  would  be  in« 
jterested  in  the  support  of  our  power;  so  that  the 
body  of  the  nation  has  no  motive  to  desire  the  pets 
manencfe  of  our  dominion^  w^le  we  have  deprivd4 
then)  of  all  power» 

r  The  British  goys^rament  havtiig  acquired  her 
Indian  empire  while  she  lost  her  American  oolo* 
uiesj  has  been  det^erred^  rperhaps^  by  that  ev^nt 
from  coloni^sing^  or  permitting  Suropeana  to  ac- 
quis landed  property  in  India* 

The  British  colonies  in  America  were  composed 
enttneiy  of  European  adventurers,  before  whom 
the  aborigines  fled  into  the  interior^  and  the  settle* 
menlts  wero  thus  composed  of  strangers  alone; 
these  finding  then^selves  the  only  inhabitants  oi 
the  country,  had  no  check  to  prevent  their  aspir- 
ing at  independence^ 

India  being  inhabited  by  a  people  of  husband* 
nien  and  n^anufacturers,  exhibits  a  striking  con* 
trast  with  theforesjts  of  North  America  before  the 
founding  of  our  settlements.  The  Romana  se<^ 
x:ured  the  donatnion  of  the  countries  they  conquer- 
fi^  by  colonies  established  in  tl»e  q^anner  we.  hav« 
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etl^iFrom  MaeMavelK;  thus  they  secured  thdi* 
dependencies  by  the  very  means  which  modern 
politicians  were  apprehensive  would  cause  the  loss 
of  ours  1  and  the  error  originated  in  not  adverting^ 
t0  the  state  of  A^  and  America^  and  not  distin- 
guiding  those  circumstances  in  which  they  ver 
completdy  at  variance,    * 

British  colonies  in  Americaji  unmixed  with  na« 
tives,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  become  in«^ 
dependent;  but  those  founded  among  a  peojde 
whode  religion  and  manners  preclude'  the  prospect 
of  union^  would  always  feel  a  dependency  on  the 
mother  country  fbF^Hipport ;  white  these^  at  the 
same  time,  would 'become  a  most  powerful  check 
tioany  innovations  Which  the  natives  might  plan 
agfainst  us.  -  Thus  wef^am  not  supported  in  Indi»' 
by  any  institution  interesting  to  the  people,  and 
tending  to  insure  their  fidelity;  the  policy  of 
stroigthening  our  hold  by  colonization  having 
been  disregarded.    Our  power  in  India  ijS  founded 
simply  on  military  force;  let  us  see  how  we  have 
succeeded  in  this  poiitt. 

Our  European  army  in  India  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  force  on  which  we  can  securely  depend,  but 
it  is  iir  dispropbrtioned  to  'the  extent  of  the  em- 
pire. We  have  supplied  the  deficiency  by  raising 
native  troops,  commanded  by  our  own  officers, 
and  this  certamly  is  the  least  defective  method.  ^ 
But  notwithstanding  this  precaution^  we  have 
often  experienced  dreadful  mutinies;  nor  can  we 
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be  sure  that  the  ill  blood  which  remains  after  these 
events  will  not  show  itself  again.  Should  these 
troops  betray  us  on  an  Invasion  of  India  by  any 
power  which  could  excite  the  Mabrattas  to  make 
war  against  us,  all  would  be  adverse  to  us^  and 
that  adversity  would  have  been  provided  by  our- 
selves! We  have  not  sought  to  create  an  order 
of  men  interested  in  our  welfare,  from  whence  to 
recruit  our  native  troops ;  we  hsve  not  planted  co- 
lonies to  give  stability  to  our  empire;  we  have 
neglected  to  destroy  the  power  of  those  who'woulld 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  join  our  enemies; 
so  that  we  have  not  only  omitted  the  means  of  our 
own  preservation^^but  have  also  provided  for  thQ 
oonvenienee  of  the  first  powerful  enemy  whiif 
^ould  seek  to  drive  us  out,  by  leaving  in  the 
Mahrattas  the  instrument  of  our  destruction! 
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TRACT  XXII. 

Spirit  of  the  British  Qavemment-^Advantages.^^.^ 
Her  aggrandizement. abroad  owing  to  the  enters 
prise  of  vvdividuaU^^r-Her  Jake  policjf  in  wvr. 
'-^-Coalitions.^-^Pisadvqfitages.'^S^stem  ofCokh\ 
Ttimliorw^Wg/iike  enter^jises^ 

At  Sea»  August^  1807.  . 
The  legislaturerof  Great  Britain,  in  the  forman 
tloh  of  ^be  system  of  her  interior  polity,  and  iu 
the  reflation  of  her  commerce  and  finances,  has, 
perha{)s,  witliout  exception,  displayed  a  greater  de*. 
gree  of  foresight  and  wisdom  than  has  ever  falleft 
to  the  share  of  any  nation  M^hose  history  claims^ 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Let  it  sufiice  to  th^ 
reader,  that  we  feel  the  greatest  veneration  for  a 
constitution  which  insures  more  happiness  and  se- 
curity to  every  order  of  society  than  any  other 
yet  known ;  hut  let  it  not  be  considered  as  politi- 
cal blasphemy  to  advance,  that  the  principles  on 
which  both  peace  and  war  have  been  conducted, 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can  nei- 
ther be  reconciled  to  the  examples  of  history,  nor 
to  the  most  acknowledged  rules  of  sound  policy,, 
and  that  a  perseverance  in  the  sanie  measures^ 
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e¥en  in  tlie  ivexA  of  the  most  brilliant  succeed; 
tends  to  a  destructive  effect. 

Every  virtue  Carried  to  ah  excess  approaches  its 
kindred  vice.  In  the  display  of  moderation  which 
Britain  baa  exhibited  to  the  world,  she  h;is  sacri* 
fioed  her  own  welfare  to  an  erroneous  theory  of 
public  morals.  She  has,  notwithstanding^  been 
unable  to  exculpate  herself  from  the  imputation  of 
injustice  in  ro^ny  instances^  where  the  nature  of 
events  has  reduced  her  to  fall  into  absurdity  in  or- 
der  to  adhere  to  her  system.  This  will  be  shown 
in  the  sequel. 

The  great  power  and  riches  which  have  accrued 
to  the  British  empire,  had  they  been  otherwise 
employed,  might  Be  expected  by  this  time  to  have 
placed  U8  b^ond  the  reach  of  any  combination  of 
fidreign' powers  i^ainst  us ;  but  since  we  fed  that 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  that  all  the  exer- 
tions which  we  have  hitherto  miade  require  to  be 
lenewed,  if  \ve  would  maintain  our  relative  posi- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  us  to  question  the 
msdpm  of  those  who  have  hitherto  guided  the 
helm  of  the  state,  and  it  will  appear  that  we  have 
never  adopted  a  proper  system  in  the  employment 
of  our  force,  nor  adequately  appreciated  the  na<» 
tttpe  of  our  own  respurces.  Wliat  we  brou^ 
into  actbn  was',  therefore,  improperly  employed, 
and  a  great  part  of  what  remained  neglected,  and 
left  to  increase  the  fortune  of  others. 

As  the  resources  of  the  «tate  incrQasod  v^Ith.  tW 
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industry  and  commerce  of  the  people,  the  ftmd^ 
ing  system  gave  a  great  facility  to  the  ministers  to 
pursue  such  enterprises  as  suggested  themselves 
to  their  minds  in  the  various  periods  of  the  ser» 
alluded  to.  Unhappily  for  us,  thete  men  rather 
looked  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  events 
of  the  day,  than  to  a  more^xtended  prospect  of. 
human  ^vents.  They  thought  of  nothing'  more 
than  of  preserving,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  a  ba- 
lance among  the  powers  of  the  continent,  hence 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  well-regulated  plan  of  com- 
merce, founded  on  that  order  of  things.  By  these 
considerations  the  public  conduct  has  been  r^a- 
]a|edj  and  our  war  ministers  have  too  often  beea 
biassed'by  the  advice  of  merchants;  they  have  ra« 
ther  umed  at  repressing  the  ambition  of  others^ 
than  giving  way  to  the  salutary  operation  of  that 
frame  of  mind  in  ourselves.  This  is  so  true,  that 
to  prove  it  we  need  only  consider  the  origin  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  we  are  rather  indebted  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  individuals,  than  to  that  of 
aggrandizen^t  in  the  rulers  of  the  .state.  Our 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  North  America  owed  their 
rise  in  part  to  religious  persecutbn,  in  part  to> 
commercial  speculation.  At  first,  these  were 
neglected  by  the  government  at  home,  nor  caat 
the  most  candid  allow  them  the  merit  of  foresee*, 
ing  that  these  colonies,  in  a  short  space'  of  time,* 
would  become  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 
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ScaroMy  had  these  begun  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
,  their  perseverance,  and  by  their  prosperity  to  be 
considered  as  valuable  to  the  mother  countryy* 
when  the  government,  by  the  impolicy  of  their 
measures, 'and  by  not  allowing  them  the  right  to 
grant  supplies  by  their  own  representatives,  but 
(!ndeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  inferior  to 
that  of  their  brethren  at  home,  forced  this  people 
into  a  rebellion,  which  finally  ended  in  their  inde-- 
pendence. 

In  like  manner  eur  Indian  empire  owed  its  ori-^ 
gin  to  a  combination  of  speculating  individuals; 
and  the  basis  of  our  power  was  already  laid  before 
government  had  begun  to  interfere  in  the  politics 
of  Asia. 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  who  has 
abandoned  the  maxim  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  it  has  been  considered  as  an  axiom  among 
statesmen,  that,  the  object  or  motive  of  making 
war  was  to  enrich  ourselves  and  to  empoverish  the 
/'cpemy,  to  increase  our  own  power,  and  to  dimi* 
nish  that  of  our  antagonist.  We  have  violated 
this  rule;  we  have  cotitrdct^d  debts  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  our  rival ;  we  have  sought  rather  to 
impoverish  him  than  to  enrich  ourselvesj  and  out* 
system  of  war  has  been  to  consent  to  lose  one  of 
our  eyes  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  both-*w 
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This  Statement  may  appear  oversthitned,  l^t  we 
must  allow  that  it  is  strictly  true,  as  will  be  shown 
shortly.    Yet  it  cannot  be  advanced  that  victory 
shotidd  be  pursued,  unless  it  be  to  strengthen  our- 
selves while  we  weaken  our  enemy.    Whenever 
it  happens  that  a  state  is  weakened  by  victory,  it 
may  fairly  be  concluded  either  that  the  mark  has 
been  overshot  or  that  the  end  has  not  been  ob* 
tained  for  which  the  war.was  undertaken.    A  go^ 
vemment  enriched  by  its  successes  in  war^  which 
humbles  and  depresses  its  enemy,  and  possesses 
itself  of  the  spoils  of  conquest,  or  opens  new 
sources  of  revenue,  may  be  allowed  to  act  on  just 
principles  of  policy;  but  that  state  which  obtains* 
even  the  greatest  advantage  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
leaves  her  enemy  the  means  of  annoying  her  again, 
while  neither  spoils  nor  provir\c^s  fall  to  her  share, 
but  belong  to  her  mercenary  allies,  may  be  con- 
sidered indeed  as  unfortunate  in  defeat,  but  is  still 
more  unhappy  in  victory.    In  the  former  case  she 
has  to  combat  a  successful  enemy,  in  the  latter  the 
pretensions  of  her  impprtunate  friends,  while  her 
only  resource  is  in  fresh  bans,  to  pay  the  interest 
4>f  which  she  must  be  oppressed  with  taxes.  If  Iier 
rulers  have  a  true  sense  of  patriotism,  they  never 
can  feel  much  joy  in  victories  wfiich  bear  so  heavy 
on  the  people. 

I>Eaiosr.  CuEMoib 
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No  stete  undierstood  tl^  political  part  of  the  art 
of  4irar  better  than  the  Bbmaos;  their  victories 
filled  their  treasury,  and  their  wars  were  concluded 
by  a  remission  of  taxes;  and  by  .public  games  and 
festivals.  Our  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  expend 
immense  treasures,  to  load  our  own  sulgects  ^th 
taxes,  .and>  aftpr  all,  not  to  be  safe  from  oitr 
enemy.  All  this  arises  e^^dently  front  the  false 
principles  on  which  we  have  made  war^ 

Whenever  a  league  has  been  fi>rmed  agahlst 
France  on  the  continent,  a  prindpal  part  of  the 
expense  necessary  to  support  die  allied  armies  has 
been  paid  by  Great  Britaip.  If  any  province 
could  be  torn  from  our  enemy,  it  remained  the 
prize  pf  our  allies;  if,  on  the  contrary^.the  for^ 
tune  of  ^n^r  drove  them  from  the  fields,  those 
placed  which  British  valour  had  gained  were  eu 
changed  for  such  provinces  as  had  beep  lost  by  the 
weakness  ^nd  iU. fortune  of  our  allies^  Thus  our 
yictoiies  only  seived  to  counterj)otse  their  losses, 
and  for  a  few  years  the  balance  of  power  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  re^establishedi  while  a  constant  bur- 
then remained  on  ourselves;  so  that  we  submit  to 
a  pefpetual  evil  to  inflict  a;tnuisitory  check  on  the 
amhjtion  of  our  rivalf  and  every  war  with  France 
is  but  ^  reprtltion  a(  the  samjcevents.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves^  Where  are  the  sums  which  have  been 
expend^  in  ^ntinental  wars?  The  iotei;est  of 
the  money  is  paid  by  the  people,  while  those  count 
tries  which  were  the  object  of  the  contjest  are  now 
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reduced  into  provinces'of  die'enemy.;  and  PnH  any 
one  still  assert  thit  there  wa!r'  either  wiscjom,  or 
-foresight,  or  knowledge  of  history,  or  any  one  qua- 
lity to  form  a  statesman,  in  those  ministers  whose 
measures  have  led  to  so  vexatious  a  result? 

But  those  ministers  who  have  {Pursued  this  po* 
licy  are  how  no  more,  and  it  is  useless  to  repine 
at  what  cannot  be  undone;  nor  ought  we  to  blame 
the  intention  of  jnen  lii^h^'saw  events  in  no  clearer 
light;  an  error  of  judgment  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proceeding  from  an  evil  intention.  Let 
the  memory  of  such  dead  men  remain  unreviled  ; 
but  let  it  be  permitted  at  least  to  profit  by  their 
errors,  and  ki  us  make  the  best  of  the  circum* 
stances  in  .which  w6'  are  already  placed^  We  arft 
now  at  last  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  an 
empire  nmst  depend  on  its  own  absolute  power 
and  strength,  and  cannot  be  estimatedby  the  tem« 
porary  or  relative  debility  which  we  may  have  pro- 
duced iii  others  ^t  the  expense  of  our  own  vitahl 
Had  we  hot  interfered  (h  the  aflfkirs  of  the  conti- 
nent, it  is  not  certain'  ttiit  our  favourite  balance  of 
power  mtght  not  sItII  t^kve  sikbsisted.  Had  there 
note^tfsted  an  island  in 'the  Atltattc  Ocean  called 
Britairij'either  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have 
been  able  to  counterpoise  one  another,^  or  the 
.  wTiole  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  one,  as 
Is  thecase' at  present,  and  that  one  would  have 
been  opposed  by  the  magnitude  of  Russia.  * 

The  power  of  Britain  is  the  dominion  of  th% 
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tM&ean^'ibd  the  legitimate  ol^ecf  of  heV  cdhqu^ste 
is  the  i^ihdsr  Whenever  Britain  sends  an' army 
to  the  continent,  a  d^taehed  portion  of  hef  pother 
has  to  contaid  with  the  concentrated  forte'  d* 
France.  Wherever  she.attacks  islarids,  her  wholb 
power  is  opposed  to  a  small  part  of  that  of  het 
enemy.  By  the  cohquest  of  these  she  openH  nerff 
fields  of  commerce,  colonization,  and  riches  to 
her  own  .subjects^  Let  this  policy,  which  she 
ahoi|14  originally  have  pursued^  at  last  be  adopted 
by  her  long-deluded  sons! 

In  the  siKth  cenltory,  frt>m  the  builditig  of  Romej 
the  dominion  of  that  repbBHc  extended  from  the 
Po  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy;  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  were  her  only  distant  provinces;  het*popu« 
lation  oould  not  have  exceeded  fifteen  millions  of 
aoals. .  At  that  period  she  kept  up  a  Constant  wat 
with  the  Gauls;  she  had  three  armies  iri  Spain;  she 
subdued  the  power  of  Philip  in  Greece  and  Mace- 
dbii>  and  wrested  tim^  fairest  provinces  of  Asia  Mi<- 
nor  from  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  her  measures 
were  so  well  taken,  that  ^very  War  produced  wealth 
to  the  state,  whilst  itprovided  for  its  own  expense^ 
None  of  her  resources  -  were  neglected;  and 
though  she  had  daily  calls  for  men  to  fill  her  le- 
gio^^,*sh€^sent  colonies  to  every  partj  not  only  to 
Italy,  but  to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  and  to  Greece. 

The  colonizing  system  of  the  Romans  was  un- 
der thiB  control  of  government ;  a  number  'of  will  • 
ing  families  weve  enrolled,  triumvirs  were  elected, 
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and  these  at  once  planted  the  colony^  «id  diBtii* 
buted  lands  to  the  setUeia.  B^  this  oieans  the  . 
BomaM  coltivated  and  impraved  tbeit  reaoutces, 
while  tbeauperfluous  incite^se  of  their  colonies  was 
prevented :  they  were  kept  within  boands,  and  the 
wrpius  of  the  popubtion  still  contributed  to  the 
atrenglh  of  the  state.  Bi»t  the  British  govern* 
ment  is  at  a  loss  for  iiumbers  to  enrol  in  her  ar* 
mies ;  and  while  she  either  neglects  or  opposes  the 
foiindiag  of  colonies,  the  surplus  of  her  popular 
tion^  which  roust^  from  the  nature  of  things,  find 
new  wgions,  leaves  the  mother  country,  tiid  set* 
ties  in  America :  while  it  is  not  even  supposed  that 
thjs  torrent  of  emigration  might  be  turned  into  a 
cbannelj  in  future,  useful  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  Thus,  while  wc;  disclaim  the  prinmple  of 
'  ccmquest,  we  expend  Our  aciti\%  force  in  iavoilr  of 
others,  and  we  negligently  allow  a  great  part  of 
pur  population  to  seek  such  seats  as  must  for  ever 
render  them  useless,  if  not  hurtful,  to  their  ciaax^ 
trymen  at  home ! 

If  we  only  lodi  back  to  the  wars  ib  which  we 
have  been  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  to  the  present  time,  we  may  trase  the 
rapid  progress  of  our  national  debt ;  and  of  the 
vast  sums  which  have  been  expended  m  war,  we 
may  observe  what  proportion  has  been  applied  to 
tlie  object  above  mentioned.  During  this  period 
we  have  either  been  engaged  in  increasing  HbA  do- 
minions of  oile  prind^  or  in  diminiBhing^  those  pf 
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modier,  ^nd  in  these  laodtble  exertions  we  ajajr 
account  for  the  expenditttre  of  the  greatest  part 
of  them* 

If  we  look  back  also  to  the  several  expeditions 
which  hate  been  sent  from  Englaml,  and  compare 
the  numfcer  ofthose  which  have  failed  with  those 
which  have  succeeded,  we  shall  regret  that  With 
such  ample  means  of  substantial  achie^^tatent  we 
had  so  ill  concerted  our  aneasorea. 

Let  OS  pass  over  the  attempts  in  ibrmeh  wars, 
the  expedition  to  CarthagMa,  that  to  BelleiiBle ; 
and  if  we  are'tdd  of  the  Havannah,  let  us  ask  fo^ 
what  constderafion  it  was  given  upw  Let  ns  only 
enianerate  the  diflPerent  attempts  we  have  made  irt 
the  present  war.  The  expedition  to  Toiiloij  fiiited 
because  its  success  depended  on  that  of  th^  Aus<^ 
trians,  whose  energy  we  had  esCimafed  tob  high. 
In  that  of  QuiberoD,  If  we  Were  not  deceived  by 
the  French^<  insurgents^  why  M  we  send  an  army 
inadequate  to  the  conquisst  Of  ^raiice  ?  Bediitse 
from  ignorance  we  had  falsely  estimated  their 
Strength*  But,  had  the  Bourbons  been  re-esta* 
blished,  would  they  not  have  been  odr  enemies  in 
a  few  years }  View  our  conduct  in  Holland,  after 
the  taking  of  the  Hdder;  this  expedition  also,  fail- 
ed, because  there  was  no  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  nor  intelligence  on  ours. 

What  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  pos** 
session  of  Corsica  and  Minorca  ?  Neither  of  these 
isles  were  considered  by  the  Romans  as  objects  of 
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consequence;  the  on^  a  barren  rock,  the  other  « 
fnasspf  precipitoup  mounteins,  with  narrow,  nn« 
wholesome  vales,  covered  by  impervious  woods* 
]pJba^  Jt])e  only  military  post  which  could  give  us 
fx\  influ^iiQe  in  Italy^  had  we  ever  serboslyaib^ 
tempt^  its  deliverance^  we  gave  up  to  Frsnoe  in 

^e  jtrc^ly  ^f  Amiens.  

.ThusjSKj^  have  attempted  tq  show  that  the  true 
spirit  of  aggraqdisem^nit,  in  isuch  parts  of  the 
world -a^  ^pld  be  advantageous  to  the  empire,  has 
never  ;hgen  t^e  g^nms  of  our  government,  and 
that  bisr  principal  acquisitions  have  been  owing  to 
individjuals;  ratjber  than  to  heradiF^:  and.  we  con* 
ceive  the,  reader  is  by  this  time  p0r»iAd^  that  to 
ftlevale,  ourselves  to.an  equipoi^  with  the  ^eqpy  is 
now  oi^  only  r^fquiqe;  flf  course,  that  it  is  hi^ 
time:  fqr  qw  gpvmimpnt  to  hfgin  tc^.a4t  on  tl^is 
prjrjcjple;,  >5nd  0i9t  if  they  ^  not,.;^  will  prove 
^1^1  qn^qkiijd  ^hs^its  Qauns^llors  are  pities  yt\^ 

-j\  '■  .Lf!".  r    •  i.    ;•'  -  '       .        :^.i/i/         * 
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Copenhagen  ea>pedition. — Review  of  tlie  state  ^ 
Denmark.-^NeutraUttji  of  Denmark  rutTums  to 
Jiersefft  and  absiird.^^Proposed  addriess  to,  Qi^ 

*.  Haines  (if  the  islands.-^Iteflections.       •  \ 

London,  Oct.  1807. 
'  Let, US  dwell  with* pleasure  on  the  success  oF 
the  BriiisH  army  iii  Ijenmark,  while  *  we  deplore 
the  deluded  spirit  that  already  delioeraCes  on  eva- 
cuatiil^  it;  but*  while  we  pay  the  just  .tribute  of 
applause  to 'the  mind 'wh5c)i  conceited  the  mea- 
iliiri?,  let  us^not  throw  away  ttie  advantages  which 
fortune,  and  the  coiirage^and  discipline  of  obr  Aeei 
and  army  have  thriwn  iiitd  our  hands.*.         '   '    "  • 

In  the. year  leOcV;' the  bishop  of  Zealand,  in  ' 
union  with  Nausen,*  ourgomastef  *6(*  Copenhagen, 
obtained  the  votea  of  *tne  clergy  and  burgher^of 
Denmark  to  offer  ^  tfne  kShg  a  resignation  of  tHdr 
ri^ts.'  The'  nobility  tiavlngVefused  to  conlribute 
according  to  theil:  krtded  property  to  the  public 
burthens;  were  by'  these  means'  obKged  to  yield. 
TTius  the  crown  became  dbs6liite^'  aifd  a  new  code 
of  laws;  called  tHib  ttbyal  liaw  of  ^Denmark,  was 
protnulgatfed;  -     '  '    '  '''    ^'       "'  ; 

Since  that  lime  the  monarch  has*  abused  the 
Absolute  powei^  entrusted  to  him^  and  the  nobility 
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are  sp  reduced  by  exorbitant  taxes  that  they  can 
hardly  subsist;  nor  can  they  liberate  themselves 
from  thp  burthen  by  converting  their  estates, 
which  no  one  wUI  buy,  into  cash;  beudes  that, 
pne  third  of  the  purchase-money  would  go  to  diQ 
provm.  Some  landholdera  in  the  isle  of  Zealand 
actually  ojff  red  to  make  a  surrender  of  large  tracts 
of  v6ry  fertile  land  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  which  the 
king  had  laid  on  them*  The  reason  is^  th^t  by  the 
,  law  of  Denmark^  if  any  estate  is  burthened  beyond 
what  it  can  beftr^  the  owner,  is  CQmp^Uable  to  mA& 
up  the  deficiency,,  out  of  Ws  pther*  estates  or- pro- 
perty, if  h?  ha^  any.  Hence  these  offec9  are  re-. 
fu8e4by  the  crowp^  and  a  great  mark  of  favour 
has  been  shown  to  some  individuals  in  his  ipajesjiiy 'a 
gracious  acceptance  of  their  estates.  The  nobility 
are  therefore  obliged  to  oppress  those  under  themi^ 
and  hence  a  scene  of  injustice  pervadep  t|)e  whole 
realm.  Whoever  gains  money  by  comq^erce  or 
public  offices  employs  it  ;n  foreign  banks^i  to  the 
detriment  of  his  own  country. ,      . 

This  view  of  the  state*  of. Denmark,  from  the 
year  1660,'  shows  the  unhappy  cond^tic^  of  the 
country,  and,  tbfj  improbability  tjiat  the  n^obility^ 
biygher^  or  peasantry,  coul^  have  been  well  af- 
fected to  t^e  government  Thus  wh^j[i  the  Frenc^ 
revolution  oSer^d  so  if  any  specious,  advapt^es^  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  nat^ 
was  well  disposed,  jtowards  that  nation  and  its  in- 
terests; and  hence,  by  a  very  natural  transitios^ 
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that  they  had  'conceived  a  party  enmity  agunst  the 
British.  The  political  condact  of  Britain^  which 
has  hitherto  supported  all  the  corrupt  and  totter- 
ing governments  of  Europe^  with  the  cry  that  waa 
raised  against  its  policy,  twere  not  circumstances 
calculated  to  efface  these  impressicms.  Thus,  aa 
no  hope  of  a  better  fate  could  be  expected  from 
Britain,  it  was  not  to  be  iibagiried  that  a  cold  re* 
spect  for  Qur  nationsil  character  should  keep  alive 
any  warm.sentimcnts  of  affection  towards  us.  The 
events  which  have  lately  taken  plape  open  a  fiiir 
prospect  for  thelremoval  of  thesf  nnfavourahl^' 
iinpressbns;  and  there  is  po  doubt,  if  we  consfaUr 
t)^  natural  feelings  of  man^  that,  by  offering  to 
the  people  a  government  devoid  of  those  evils, 
which  press  most  on  them,  these  might  become, 
firmly  and  sincerely  united  with  our  empire,  on  tb9; 
principles  established  in  the  former  part  of  theM. 
Twcta. 

When  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  about  to 
make  w^ar  on  the  Roman  people,  his  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Achaia,  aod  after  having 
endeavoured  to  urge  that  state  to  join  him  against 
his  enemies,  they  concluded  with  begging  them 
at  least  to  remain  neuter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  the  speeches  of  both  parties  on  this  subject; 
let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Roman  deputy,  Fla* 
minius,  finished  his  oration  with  these  remarkable 
words,  '^  Nam  quod  optimum  esse  dicapt,  non 
f '  interponendi  yos  hello ;  nihil  immo  tarn  alienum 
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•  '  .  '    '      •;        - 

^  rebus  vestris  est :  quippe  sine  gratia,  sine  digni-* 

•*  tate  premium  victoriscritis*.**  This  passage  is 
the  more  curious^  as  it  has  been  verified  in  every 
.  ilinilar  casein  the  present  war.  Tuscany,  Vemce, 
Genoa,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  other  jstates,  haire 
Dot  been  able  to  preserve  themsehes  by  their  rieu** 
trality ;  hence  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  conclude 
that  their  downfall  is  connected  with  the  natural 
progress  of  events,  and  that  neutrality  withoutr 
poWer  to  maintain  itselfls  a  chimera. 

This  short  idSgression  was  necessary,  to  show 
bow  inevitable  the  Seizure  of  1%nmark  has  been;? 
1^  if  that  step'^s  linavoidkbl^,  what  prospect* 
ifan'wehave  either  of  ^e-establishing  the  king  of 
Denmark^  or  of  obtaining  "an  equivalent  for  his 
territory  on  concfa^g  pea^6  "^iih  a  government 
Wbtich  has  declared  4t  will  hot  cede  one  grain  of 
dust  of  its  *emp?re^bn*any * donsideraiibn  t?       " 

If  an  union  with  Great  Britain  were  proposed 
to  the  nobffity  and  \he  deputies  of  the  commons 
assembled  at  Copenhagen,  either  by  a  civil  com- 
missioner appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  following  might  be  the 
sbbstance  of  the  proposal  which  the  present  state 
of  Europe  dught  to  suggest  to  us;  and  which 
would  probably  be  received  by  them  with  univ^r« 
sal  approbation :-~ 

*  Liry,  book  XXXV.  ch«p.  49.  ^ 

f  See  Papers  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  embAtsjv 
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«'  Tbe  ihtlEiition  of  calling  together  Ac  preStent 

^  assembly  is,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people  of 

^^  these  islands,  and  to  endeavour  to  show  tKeni' 

^  the  diflferenoe  there  is  between  the  destiny  of 

^  those  nations  which  the  fortune  of  war  has' 

^  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  sceptre, 

5*  and  lf)6  unfortunate  people  who  have  fallen  tin^' 

^  der  the  rod  of  the  Prenoh.  These^baire  invaded' 

^  both  friends  and  foes,*  and  hothing  mW  satisfy 

*^  their  ambition  but  the  ^universat  dominion  'of 

'^  Europe.    At  first  they  Sedticed  the  minds  of 

f^  men  by  promises  of  Bberty,  and  the  lure,  of  a 

^'  government  which  dould  not  be  realised.    As 

^^*  soon  as  they  bbtained  a  gre(iter,degree  of  power, 

^^  they  openly  attacked  e^py  couhtry  in^uccassion. 

'f  They  stffl  boldly  declare  themselves  obKgedHo 

«*  tike  these  steps  by  (We  restless  enmity  of -Bri- 

^f  tain :  this  is  the  pretext  they  assign  fb#  havltig 

'f  deStrcq^d  the  Prujslin  rtKmarcl^,  WhiiffiMa^' 

^  for  so'inariy  yeari*^been  i6^«mi'ty  wltlF-tlWhil' 

•^  Where  there  are  nontf  to'  answer  their '*lse 

«  wftsbnihfes)  they  flattCfe^hems^flvcs  wHK^'Ra^hg 

^  gaifiileKl  the^day,  and  given  full  currency  to  IW 

<^ 'ifiilsedectHtfts  which  they  are  so  eipeffr  W^o- 

''  pflgaafJfe.  ^  Hid- the-Bfiftsh  forccs-htS^  mvaded 

^*  th^Ycialfrts,  a  very  Short  time  Wduld -have 

*^*  elapsed  beflSre  a  French  army  woold  havear- 

**  rived,  and,  added  to  the  weight  of  taxes  wKbh 

^*  -were  imposed  by  pernicious  counsels  during  the 

f^  reign  of  your  king,  fresh  contributions  would 
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^  have^beon  e3|torted  from  this  uiih«p(>y  fmplel 
^  Hie  necessity  of  the  present  times  has.  caused 
^V  ua  ta  take  this  step,  in  anticipation  of  their 
^^  views,  and  you  cannot  assert  that  it  was  becom-r 
^*  ing  the  dignity  of  the  British  empire,  which 
^  €X)mmands  the  seas,  supinely  to  suffer  our  toe^ 
^  my  to  invade  thiese  bles>  after  having  reduced 
'<  all  Eorope  to  slavery.  Hence  yon  will  perceive 
*'  that  self-preservation  was  our  motive ;  that  we 
^  owed  it  to  ourselves  not  to  be  foiled  with  wea* 
^  pons  already  in  o«r  hands;  and  that  we  were  not 
^^  impaled  by  that  in$«ti«te  ambition  which  buma 
^^  in  the  breast  of  ^omparte. 

*^  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  reflect  out)  oomeot, 
^jpd  compare  in  your  own  minds  the  wide  dif- 
^  ference  which  t^aestt  would  have  been  in  youp 
^  alfiurs  had  we  abH49^:fi'om  bringingour  anna 
''  iviOier.  All  th^t  the  Franch  could  ihold  out 
^ljr<^^^  ^  partif^i;^i<HI  of  jtbst  atijeck  despotism 
^^.51^1:  i4iiQh  they  (he^iselves  grq^q^r^foroed 
^'  loanii,  qon^^riptipqs^  of  troops,  to  be  mi^^'the 
^^  instruoveuts  of  futpnawars  apd  conquests  I 
?  Thus  th^  nobiKiy  and  burghers  would  feel.a  re- 
^^  duplication  of  the  ills  they  had  to  sirugsle  with* 
*^  herelp^ip,,.  while  jthe.iqerchapts,  fafUi^  under 
*^  the  dominioaofouraoenues,  would  be  excluded 
^  from  the  commerce  of  the  ocean!  Thus  yon 
^^  would  have  had  slavery  9t  hocne^  sind  war  abroad 
.^  with  the  power  .which  alone  commands  the 
•^  seas. 
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**  The  Danes  are  a  brave  and  wise  nation,  they 
^  are  senable  of  the  origin  whence  their  own  ills 
<'  have  sprung,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  ackobw- 
^  ledge  the  truth  of  these  reflexbns;  they  will 
'^  perceive  the  advantages  which  I  am  directed  to 
"  oflfer  you. 

'^  His  majesty  the  king,  of  Great  Btritain  having 
*^  deeply  considered  the  present  predicament  of 
'^  these  islands,  having  shown  the  power  of  hit 
^  arms^  does  not  wish  to  treat  this  people  as  a 
^  conquered  enemy;  but  he  feels  the  necessity  ef 
^'  protecting  both  thdr  interests  and  those  of  hit 
^  empire. 

'^  He  therefore  proposes  to  you  to,unite.  yQur<- 
^^  selves  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  partake  of  (hi) 
^  inestimable  advantage  which  all  his  subjects 
**  enjoy ! 

<^  As  a  part  of  the  empire,  the  present  nobles 
*\  will  have  their  seats  in  the.  assembly  of  that 
•^  order,  while  the  representatives  of  the  people 
^*  will  en^y,  in  common  with  their  cdleagues  in 
^^  the  United  Kingdom,  the  privileges  annexed  to 
**  their  important  and  honourable  function*.  Your 
^'  former  grievances  shall  be  duly  considered,  an 
^'equitable  system  of  territorial  impQSts  shall  be 
<<  established,  and  tlie  commercial  interests  of  the 
^^.  Danes  shall  be  properly  attended  to.    This  will 

^  This  article  might  be  subject  to  many  objections ;  but 
m  istisfactorj  arrangement  might  hare  been  made,  as  most  o^ 
ik^  Danes  speak  Eqglish.    We  stUl  think,  it  feasible. 
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*  give  to  landed  property  its  just  value,  white 
^  justice*  shall  be  equitably  administered,  ana 
••  those  evils  which  since  1660  have  caused  your 
**  decline,  shall  be  effaced.  If  you  wll  consider 
•*  this  proposal  in  its  true  light,  it  will  show  both 
^  the  wisdom  and^goodness  of  his  Britannic  Ma« 
^  jesty.  The  Danes  and  Britofis^  were  formerly 
•*  kindred  nations,  and  many  of  us  are  descended 
**  fnom  the  boldest  and  most  illustrious  of  your 
^  ancestors!  In  thofse  days,  the  ties  which  held 
'•  us  together  were  very  strong;  these  may  now 
*^  be  renewed,  and  the  moulding  the  two  nations 
^*  again  into  one  will  be  no  more  than  the  renova- 
""tion  of  an  order  of  tilings  which  has  alreadjf 
"^  existed.  Let  those  who  will  reason  impartially 
**  compare  this  offer  with  such  as  the  French  can 
«  make,  and  let  them  reflect  that  it  is  the  most 
**  honourable  testimony  of  esteem  which  bis  ma* 
"  jesty  can  show  to  this  people,  while  it  uhequivp^ 
*'  cally  promotes  their  real  interest 

^'  Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  rieal  advantages 
*^  which  must  result  to  you,  at  once,  from  becom- 
**  ing  a  part  of  a  rich  and  powerful  empire!  I 
•^  need  not  mention  that  those  fisheries  which  the 
"  Hollanders  have  lost  by  their  attachment  to  the 
"  French,  will  fall  into  your  hands,  while  the  Bri- 
"  tish  flag  will  protect  your  ships.    Your  views  of 

*  The  absence  of  this  equitable  administration  of  jnstiCf 
tf  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  Denmark.  i . 
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/^  the  future  wHIbe  enlarged,  and  the  theMre  of 
^  your  actton  expanded;  the  milttary  and  naval 
**  employnients  mK  be  open  to  your  ambiiton,  and 
**  the  honour  attached  to  them  the  reward  of  in- 
^^  dividual  merit/while  your  commerce  and  gene** 
^  rrf  prosperity  Will  be  identified  with  our*. 

^^  Let  each  of  you  \^eigh  well  these  proposals; 
^'  aiid  if  any  objections  aK  to  be  made,  theincon^ 
^  venienciea  you  would  point  out  may  be  done 
^  away  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  more  dosely 
*•  investigated/* 

This  proposal  would,  in  all  probability,  meet 
wHh  a  welcome  reception  from  the  people  at 
large;  its  populagty  in  Denipark  would  damp  the 
ardour  of  our  enemies,  as  well  in  France  as  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  while  it  would  add  to  our  reve- 
""  nue,  but  still  more  to  our  resources  in  solfliera  and 
flailorsr  The  superior  goodness  of  our  government 
to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries  woulcl  gra« 
dually  re-establish  on  the  basis  of  expenetice,  that 
general  good  opinion  which  of  late  years  we  have 
deservedly  forfeited.  It  would'  be  far  more  effec- 
tual to  that  purpose,  at  least,  than  perseverance  in 
erroprs  because  we  have  once  adopted  them;  or  in 
order  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  consistency 
and.  good  faith,  the  effects  of  which,  however' 
laudable  the  motive,  are  often  hurtful  even  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  inclined,  from  in- 
terest as  well  as  reflexion,  to*  favour  our  cause. 
I^t  us,  on  the  other  hand;,  suppose  a  drfTerent  line 
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of  conduct  to  be  adopted;  we  must  either  hold 
the  country  as  a  conquest,  and  it  will  then  require 
a  large  force  to  maintain  it ;  or  we  must  still  ac-* 
knowledge  thQ  king  of  Denmark^  and  the  sam^ 
inconveniencies  will  in  that  case  result,  which  have 
been  fully  pointed  out  jn  the  article  relating  to 
Sitily;  or  he  will  become  our  enemy  by  his  total 
dependence  on  France.  We  shall  not  cease  to  be 
-the  enemies  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  even 
after  OIK  victories  over  them,  and  we  shall  furnish 
the  French  with  arguments  to  preserve  in  the 
breast  of  the  Danes  an  eternal  hatred  against  our- 
selves; and  thus,  by  half  measures^  neither  attain 
the  object  we  aimed  at  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  nor  prevent  our  enemies  from  occupying  , 
it  *.  To  exchange  Zealand  for  Hanover,  is  to  give 
ivhat  we  can  hold  in  spite  of  our  enemies,  for 
that  which  it  will  be  in  their  pdWer  to  wrest  from 
us  wlienever  they  please. 

The  uncertain  prospect  which  the  people  of 
eveiy  country,  we  have  hitherto  oc€|upied,have  had 
of  their  destiny,  has  deprited  them  of  all  confi* 
deuce  in  us,«  and  they  consider  our  dominion  as 
merely  temporaty.  Hence  they  neither  respect 
us,  nor  think  it  worth  while  to  conciliate  us;  and 
their  doubts  naturally  subside  into  a  fixed  opinion 
of  our  levity  and  weakness;  a  sentimenl^  of  all 
others  most  evidently  detrimental  to  that  influrace 

*  Thb  has  since  been  fdlfillecL 
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which  we  are  entitled  to  command.  Let  us  con- 
clude, that  the  boldest  step  is  also  the  wisest; 'and 
no  measures  less  decisive  than  those  above  recom- 
mended can  render  the  success  of  our  arms  of  any 
permanent  advantage. 
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.     TRACT  XXIV. 

^  Machiavell^sreasaniTigs  applied  to  our  contest uilh 
North  America. 

The  name  of  Machiavelli  is  so  stigmatized  in 
the  present  age,  that  any  policy  which  is  faithless^ 
cruel,  dark,  and  designing,  is  emphatically  stiled 
Machiavellian.  But  it  is  equally  to  be  observed, 
those  persons  who  are  most  prodigal  of  this  epi- 
thet have  never  scarcely  seep  his  works  or  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  his'  principles. .  It  is  not  the 
design  at  present  to  enter  into  the  absolute  merits 
of  this  author^  nor  even  to  defend  him  against 
what  may  be  advanced  respecting  the  genera! 
tendency  of  his  works,  as  a  fair  reading  of  them 
will  furnish  their  apology. 

Let  those,  however,  who  have  an  aversion  to 
Machiavelli,  at  least  assent  to  the  truthj  although 
it  should  be  advanced  by  him ;  and  if  his  books 
contain  such  maxims  as  will  be  found  to  be  de- 
nonstrable  truths,  if  these,  when  applied  to  our 
own  politics  and  public  conduct,  sliould  be  found 
distinctly  to  show  their  qonsequences,  those  who 
cannot  admire  the  author  in  general,  will  yet  not 
object  to  receive  his  admonitions,  and  to  coincide 
with  him  when  he  is  right.  Every  production  of 
genius  must  in  itself  be  ^nperfectf  but  it  were  un- 
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reasonable  not  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  which 
we  cannot  reach,  and  the  veracity  which  we  are 
unable  to  controvert,  because  they  may  be  rain- 
gted  with  some^falseor  pernicious  reasonings,  from 
which  none  can  be  in  any  danger  but  those  whose 
servile  temper  and  feeble  talents  render  them  im- 
plicit adherents  of  the  last  author  whom  they 
read.  To  obtain  instruction,  we  must  read  and 
j^dge,  and  not  merely  read  to  admire. 

The  twenly-third  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  his  Discourses  on  Livy  has  this  remarkable 
title,  viz.  "  How  much  the  Romans,  in  judging 
*'  their  subjects  on  account  of  any  particular  acci* 
**  dent  which  caused  the  necessity  of  such  a  judg- 
"  ment,  avoided  half  measures!'* 

To  explain  this  theory  the  more,  he  adduces  the 
following  example.  The  Privernates  having  re- 
volted from  the  Romans,  the  senate  w  as  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  \yhat  line  of  conduct  should  be 
pursued  by  them  ;  many  deputies  from  that  state 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  these  being  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  one  of  the  fathers  asked, 
"  What'  punishment  their  republic  deserved  for 
their  rebellion  ?"  The  chief  of  the  deputies  an- 
swered, "  That  ^^hich  those  men  deserve  who 
'*  dare  to  think  themselves  worthy  to  be  free/' 
The  Roman  consul  then  said,  "  What  if  we  should 
'*  remit  your  punishment^  what  peace  or  reconci- 
"  liation  can  we  expect  from  you?*'  To  which 
the  other  replied,  **  If  you  give  us  good  and  just 

u  2 
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"  conditions,  a  faithful  and  perpetual  one;  if  bad, 
*^  of  no  very  long  duration.*'  Then  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  senate  exclaimed,  "  We  have  heard. 
"  the  sentiments  of  freedom  and  manliness,  nor  do 
^  we  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  nation,  or  such 
*^  citizens,  would  rest  longer  in  a  state  that  was 
*'  irksome  than  what  necessity  obliged.  That 
^*  peace  alone  can  be  stable  which  is  voluntary; 
^'  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  where  slavery  is  esta- 
^^  blished  fidelity  can  be  sought  for.**  It  was  im- 
mediately decreed,  "  That  Priver nates  should  be 
"  considered  as  Roman  citizens."  Lucius  Furius 
Camillas,  in  a  former  deliberation  on  what  con* 
duct  was  to  be  held  with  respect  to  the  cities  of 
Latium,  had  before  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *^  *  Itaque  pacem  vobis,  quod  ad  La- 
"  tinos  attinet  parare  in  perpetuum,  vel  saeviendo, 
*'  vel  ignoscendo  potestis.  Vultis  crudeliter  con- 
"  sulere  in  deditos  victosque,  licet  delere  omne 
^^  Latium?  vultis  exemplo  majorum  augere  rem 
**  Romanam,  victosincivitatem  accipiendo?  Ma- 
"  teria  crescendi  per  summam  gloriam  suppeditati^ 
"  certe  id  firmissimum  longe  imperium  est,  quo 
"  obedientes  gaudent.  lUorum  igitur  animos^ 
^^  dum  expectatione  stupent,  seu  poena,  sea  bene* 
*^  ficio  prasoccupari  oportet.'* 

When  the  American  rebellion  broke  out,  the 
people  of  that  country  took  up  arms  because  they 

*  Tit.  JJvii,  lib.  8.  cap.  13. 
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had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  that  of  the  stamp  act.  They 
nlledged,  that  though  they  had  emigrated  from 
tlie  mother  country,  they  had  not  lost  the  privilege 
of  British  subjects,- Which  consists  in  being  taxed 
by  their  own  representatives.  Government  did 
not  listen  to  their  remonstrances,  but  sent  an  army 
to  quell  the  insurrection^  The  rebels  were  defeat- 
ed on  all  sides,  but  their  demands  were  not  granted, 
nor  did  the  British  general  make  a  cruel  example 
of  them  for  their  rebellion.  It  was  vainly  hoped 
that  they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  remain 
tranquil  under  the  yoke  which  galled  them. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Americans  ga- 
thered fresh  courage,  and  appeared  again  in  arms; 
the  French  came  to  their  assistance ;  and  after  our 
weakness  had  been  shown  by  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Comwallis,  the  duties  were  repealed. 
But  the  moment  was  past;  and  that  which  would 
have  been  attributed  to  our  generosity  and  public 
justice,  if  seasonably  granted,  was  imputed  to  our 
own  weakness,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  power 
to  compel.  The  means  of  reconciling  us  to  the  peo- 
ple, too  long  withheld,  served  only  to  increase  their 
hatred  and  indignation;  and  the  Americans  ex- 
torted their  independence  from  us,  and  humbled 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  How  much  belter 
to  have  agreed  with  this  principle,  because  it.  wa^ 
just,  than  to  have  lost  America  because  it  was  that 
of  Machiavelli! 


su 


TRACT  XXV. 

Letter  from  the  Author  to  Sir  John  Moore  ^  K.  B. 
^.  on  the  French  ejcpedition  overland  to  India. 

•      My  pear  Sir,  Gibmltar,  hw^.  1807. 

The  possibility  of  undertaking  the  invasion  of 
India  by  marching  an  European  force  across  the 
continent  of  Asia,  is  a  question  which  involves  in 
Itself  so  many  subordinate  ones,  and  so  many  con- 
tradictory arguments  are  adduced  on  both  sides^ 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  decide  on  it. 
But  which  way  soever  the  question  be  determinetl, 
it  can  scarcely  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
sitting,  or  be  adapted  to  simple  and  verbal  discus- 
sion. I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  in  the  com- 
pass of  this  letter,  to  6um  up  all  the  information  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject;  and  since 
the  Russians  have  threatened  to  undertake  this 
enterprise,  and  of  late  the  French  have  pledged 
themselves  to  perform  it,  the  subject  cannot  fail, 
from  its  importance,  to  merit  your  attention,  who 
are  in  the  service  of  a  power  whose  interests  must 
be  so  intimately  affected  by  the  event. 

As  Qur  present  object  is  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  an  expedition  entirely  by  land,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  to  touch  on  the  route  by 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea^  ^  it  is  evident  that  a  few 
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frigates  stationed  in  the  Babelmandel  Streights 
vrould  defeat  the  object.  In  the  same  manner  tiie 
^mbarkattoa  at  fiussora  for  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  India  would  be  impracticable,  as  the  Streiglits 
of  Ormus  are  egually  in  our  power,  should  the 
enemy  even  find  means  to  pass  through  Mesopota- 
mia and  th^  country  west  of  Euphrates,  both  the 
theatres  of  those  many  and  great  disasters  which 
befd  the  Roman  armies  in  the  latter  ages  of  the 
empire. 

These  immense  plains,  which  were  irrigated  by 
tbe  artificial  canals  drawn  from  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  are  now  reduced  to  an  arid  desert,  and 
afford  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  scattered  viU 
lages  and  wandering  tribes;  a  numerous  and  regu- 
lar army  would  therefore  have  the  greatest  diffi* 
cullies  to  contend  with  in  passing  them. 

An  army  destined  by  France  to  attack.  India 
must  pass  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  foU 
loWmg  the  course  of  the  Dan«bd  to  Wallachia, 
wilt  thus  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople^ 
aiad  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  land  in  Asia  Minor ; 
or  they  will  be  wafled  from  Europe  to  Trebisonde 
by  the  assistance  they  will  most  probably  obtaiu^ 
from  the  Russians.  Passing  from  thence  in  a  S.E. 
course,  their  route  must  be  over  the  mountains  of 
Curdistan,  which  you  will  be  better  acquainted 
with  by  turning  to  X/enopfabn's  march  with  the 
ten  thousand.  This  is  precisely  the  route  they 
must  take;  and  that  country  is,  at  present,  wr» 
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hap9>  as  ill  calculated  to  supply  a  large  army  as  it 
was  in  Xenophon's  days.  Arriving  at  Mousoul, 
or  thereabouts,  they  must  pursue  the  route  of  Ha- 
madan^  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  Having  thus  con- 
ducted our  modern  Alexander  to  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  great  king^  let  us  next  consider  the 
remainder  of  bis  march  to  India ;  and  here  I  must 
quote  a  very  remarkable  passage  from  Arrian. 

Tijy  $§  Tlepci^x  yrjv  tpi^a  veviiJi^yjc^oci  rojv  wpecov  Xoyoi  xa^f- 
j^er  rofusv  avTYfSvpos  rjj  Bpuip-n*  ^aKxcaj  o^xBOf/^svoy diJ^i/^tioiig 
'I'tBivou  Kou  OKapitov  VTto  x.avfLar9S'  ro  hsinrtXsw$trpos  apxrw  re 
x«i  fiopsrjv  et,veiLOv  lovrcvv^  xaAuJf  rceKpaa-^xi  rwv  cvpsufv,  X4u  njv 
XUfpriy  iroivoha  re  styeu  xa»  /iei(uu¥£SvS^^?^Sxou  Ajxi'sAowoXAigx 
ftpsiv,  KOU  9^01  aXX9*  KXpfitOh  *Xi^v  sXattrfg.  Uapahitroif  fe 
Ttwfroioitrt  rBivjXEvau  xou  'xrorafMia-i  yictdxp^ici  hoLppsea-Stou,  ksu 
}^liyr,Q:i  xou  •pvitriy  oxoo'Ciriv  a/Ur^i  roi^jXii;  rs  kx^  Xii^va^  2r< 
ra  rflsa'  ntiroicriy  ra  aya^ijy  Biyau  xou  roiffiy  a^\omy  vieotipyi' 
tieri  niufvicu.  Ka*  vXwhx  re  TtoXXa^^'i  ^^^  WoXuAij/jok*  njy  $e 
^poa'oj  €T«  «p*  OLpxroy  ioytoov  x^^i^^P^"^^  '^^  ''*'  yifsrtulea  +• 

*  Here  is  meant  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  the  present  Red  %c9, 
Teas  called  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

f  ^^  From  the  accounts  we  ha^e  of  the  country  of  Persia, 
<^  it  appears  that  it  is  divided  by  climates  into  three  parts, 
f  <  that  which  borders  on  the  Red  Sea  being  sandy  and  sterile, 
*^  from  its  great  heat;  but  that  part  which  is  exposed  to 
^'  those  winds  which  blow  from  the  north  and  north-east 
'^  enjoys  a  finely  tempered  climate:  the  land  is  grassy/and 
^^  contains  watered  meadows,  and  produces  the  vine  iit 
^^  abundance,  and  every  other  sort  of  -frnit  exbeptthedliliej 
S'  it  contains  all  sorts  of  fine  gardens^  and  it  is  inl^rseCte^bj 
^',  the  clearest  rivers^  as  well  as  lakes,  inhabited  by  all  ^nc^ 
^^  wild  birds  whpse  nature  leads  them  to  resort  to  streams 
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'  This  middle  region  here  mentioned  lies  in  the 
track  from  Hamadan  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus^  which 
falls  into  the  lake  Aral,  and  is  therefore  the  only 
practicable  route  for  the  march  of  a  great  army* 
This  was  the  track  followed  by  Alexander  the 
Great;  by  all  the  Persian  monarcHs,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  was 
the  last  of  them  who  marched  to  India.  It  is 
tb^efore  necessary  to  hold  Khandahar,  Batch, 
Bokhara,  and  Ghizni,  as  well  as  Samarcand.  This 
precaution,  we  see,  was  taken  by  Alexander,  (who 
found  these  provinces  reduced  to  be  satrapies  of 
Ae-  Persian  monarchs,)  before  he  attempted  to 
feubdue  any  part  of  India.  The  same  policy  was 
pursued  by  Nadir  Shah,  Khorasan  being  governed 
by  his  lieutenant  Abdallah;  and.  what  seems  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  ;that  w^ 
have  no -account  of  any  attempt  being  made  on 
India  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  *. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  task  which  a  French 
ai^my  must  execute  before  it  arrives  at  the  passes 


^'  and  poQis:  it  h  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  cxcry 
<^  other  domestic  animaf:  itabouTidar  in  wc6ds  stocked  with 
<^  e? ery  kiitd  of  game.  Proceeding  still  farther  north  loads 
^<  to  a  rogton  of  nitow  a<id  wi^t^r/', 

-  *. Consult  the  sixth  b9ok  of  Arrian's  Expeditiofi  of  AIcx- 
Under,  and  his  Return  to  Persia  through  the  Desert  of  Gedro. 
8ja.  Semir^mis  and  Cyrus  lost  their  whole  armies  in  thii 
inarch. 
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ivbicb  lead  into  India.  Let  us  omit  the  march 
tiiFOUgb  Hupgary  and  Transilvaiiia^  which  will  be 
aocdmplisbed  at  the  expense  of  tlie  court  of  Vi- 
cona,  and  suppose  them  safely  landed  at  Trebi- 
aonde. '  A»  far  as  the  Porte  exercises  any  influ- 
'  ence,  that  is  from  Mosoul  to  the  border^  of  Persia, 
the  whole  of  the  countiy  wiU  with  difficulty  find 
pcoviAions  for  so  large  an  army.  The  Curds  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous^  track  will  not  easily 
be  induced  to  keep  tbeir  cattle  on  the  road  side, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French ;  ^d  i^iless  every 
thing  is  paid  for  in  good  coin,  which  in  so  Ipng  a 
march  will  be  found  expensive)  there  is  9l^ery  pro* 
bability  4hat  the  wanderiug  inhabitants  of  thest^ 
regions  will  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  out  of  the 
teach  of  our  heroes* 

When  Alexander  the  Great  undertook  his  ex* 
pedhion  into  Persia,  he  subdued  a  rich  and  \n%u^ 
rious  em{Nre»  the  seat  of  refinement,  of  arts,  and 
of  despotism.  Agriculture  was  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  peqple,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  wisely 
seconded  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi;  hence  tb^ 
prosperity  and  abundance  of  Persia.  But  from 
the  downfall  of  the  Khalifat  of  Bagdad  to  the  time 
of  Nadir  Shah,  Persia  has  been  constantly  on  the 
decline;  the  transient  prosperity  that  was  experi- 
enced  under  the  family  of  Shah  Abbas  waa  finally 
obscured  by  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Nadir,  whose 
death  was  the  opening  of  an  epoch  of  discord  and 
total  ruin  of  that  kingdom.    Since  that  event^ 
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Persia  has  been  dismembered  on  all  sides,  usutpeni 
have  started  up  in  every  province,  the  laws  of  the 
country  have  been  trampled  under  foot^  agricul* 
ture  has  been  neglected,  while  the  constant  in- 
roads of  the  wandering  Turcomans  have  d^troyed 
the  security  of  the  peasant. 

The  chief  who  leads  w  army  through  a  rich  cul- 
tivated country,  where  the  arts  of  peace  have  pro* 
duced  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  may 
support  his  followers  by  levying  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants;  but  where  he  has  to  travel  a  re- 
gion desolated  alternately  by  tyranny  and  anarchy, 
and  by  an  endless  seizes  of  civil  wars,  many  and 
new  are  the  obstacles  which  he  will  meet  with  on 
his  way. 

The  rich  country  mentioned  in  my  quotation 
from  Arrian,  so  interspersed  with  watered  mea* 
dows,  fine  gardens,  and  shady  groves,  is  now  re- 
duced ta  marshes,  uncultivated  swamps,  and  imm 
passable  forests.  All  those  features  in  nature 
which  give  fertility  to  the  land,  are,  when  it  is  aban- 
doned by  the  industry  of  man,  the  harbingers  oE 
diseases  and  dleath.  The  testimony  of  Jonas  Han- 
way,  as  well  as  the  campaigns  of  the  Russians  in 
this  country,  of  late  years,  will  clear  up  any  doubts 
you  may  have  on  this  subject. 

The  French  general  who  attempts  this  extra- 
ordinary expedition  will  reflect  beforehand  that  he 
must,  let  his  army  be  ever  so  powerful,  put  his 
confidenpe  in  a  nation  which  may,  without  toq 
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mnch  harshness,  be  deemed  a  race  of  fickle  bar- 
barians. To  preserve  the  friendship  of  these,  he 
must  not  be  a  burthen  to  them;  for  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  impose  the  law  of  terror  on  the  Persian, 
who  will  string  his  bow,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
will  fly  to  the  desert  for  refuge  with  his  family  and 
his  herds ;  and  if  we  consider  the  treasures  he 
must  bring  wkh  him  to  defray  his  expenses,  fresh 
difficulties  will  appear;  the  drain  of  cash,  and  the 
danger  of  exciting  the  avidity  of  his  barbarous  al- 
lies, whp  might  be  so  dazzled  by  the  immense 
sums  he  must  daily  spend  as  to  be  induced  to  sa- 
crifice him  for  the  treasures  they  would  hope  to 
gain. 

To  a  nation  situated  as  the  Persians  are  at  pre- 
sent, the  French  must  be  very  burthensome  allies; 
and  even  passing  on  to  Khandahar,  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  equalfy  occur.  But  we  have 
not  y^t  reflected  that  the  French  army  has  not  se- 
cured a  retreat;  and,  should  any  misfortune  hap* 
pen,  as  famine,  dysentery,  a  defeat,  or  other  efl^ects 
of  the  desultory  attack  of  barbarians,  would  such 
an  army  dare  to  return  by  the  route  they  came? 
Would  they  have  reason  to  trust  those  in  their  ad- 
tersity  whom  they  found  it  so  necessary  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  hour  of  success  ? 

Tlie  necessity  that  there  would  also  be  to  keep 
up  a  communication  with  the  army  from  Europe, 
and  the  reinforcements  necessary  for  so  great  an 
enterprise,  would  exhaust  the  treasury  of  Buona-* 
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parte,  and  the  patience  of  his  Persian  allies;  while 
one  defeat  would  discourage  his  army,  tarnish  his 
own  laurels,  and  totally  ruin  his  future  prospects. 

I  have  thus  briefly  laid  before  you  the  difB,cul- 
ties  of  this  undertaking;  but  it  ought  not' to  be 
inferred  that  this  enterprise  is  so  desperate  as  to 
justify  the  British  cabinet  in  remaining  wrapt  ia 
supine  security,  and  taking  no  steps  to  counteract 
the  evil.  A  minister*  ought  to  be  sent  from  In- 
dia to  Persia,  well  versed  in  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  that  people.  Whatever  address  the  French 
negociators  may  have,  the  evident  truths  contained 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  letter,  added  to  the 
many  other  weighty  argument?  which  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  Company*s 
servants,  would  probably  cool  the  ardour  of  the 
Persian  leaders,  and  open  to  their  view  at  once  the 
burthen,  the  imprudence,  and  the  danger  of  ad- 
mitting the  French  into  their  country.  Zeman 
Shah  and  the  Tartar  Khans  might  be  inspired  with 
the  same  motives  for  alarm ;  and  their  cavalry,  as- 
sisted by  our  Indian  army,  would  throw  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  enemy.  You  will  see 
the  necessity  of  sending  ministers  to  these  princes^ 
as  well  as  that  of  still  further  weakening  the  Mah- 
ratta  power,  who  would  certainly  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  our  enemies. 

Let  me,  my  dear  Sir,  here  put  you  in  mind  of 


*  Sir  Harford  Jones  has  been  since  sent  to  Persia*. 
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the'  calumny  and   detracUon   with  which   Lord 
Wellesley's  policy  in  India  has  been  assailed.     He 
wisely  saw  that  our  power  could  never  be  secure 
until  every  state  which  could  lend  assistance  to  a 
foreign  enemy  were  either  totally  destroyed,  or  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dependency  on  the  B/itish* 
His  policy,  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  ambi- 
tious and  unjust,  is  no  more  than  what  has  Jbeen 
followed  in  Europe  with  success  by  Buonaparte. 
His  dominion  in  the  west  is  at  present  undisputed, 
while  we  have  left  open  in  India  the  door  for  every 
rival  to  come  in  and  threaten  our  power  wiih  de- 
struction, by  sparing  those  whose  interest  ii  is  to 
drive  us  out  of  the  country. 

I  have,  in  a  paper  which  you  have  seen,  endea- 
voured to  propose  some  alteration  in  the  tenure  of 
landed  property  in  our  Indian  provinces;  you  will 
Have  perceived  that  my  object  was  to  introduce 
such  IT  system,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  lively 
interest  in  the  support  of  our  government     It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  reflections  I 
there  made  on  the  subject;  and  by  turning  to  the 
26th-  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Machiavelli's 
Discourses  on  Livy,  you  will  see  this  doctrine 
fully  elucidated  on  a  general  principle.     Indeed 
the  perusal  of  that  work  will  show  that  many  of 
the  reverses  and  disappointments  which  we  have   - 
teperienced  during  the  late  wars  have  proceeded 
from  our  deviating  from  some  of  his  moat  esta- 
blished preceptSt 
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One  of  the  great  deficieilcies  of  our  military 
systerti  in  India  has  been  the  difficulty  of  procuYing 
ca^valry  sufficient  to  act  against  the  enemy.  Pos- 
sessing such  immense  and  fruitful  tefritories,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  no  attempt  has  been  yet 
made  by  the  presidencies  to  establish  a  bteed  of 
horses.  The  finest  stallions  may  be  prt>cuf ed  froril 
Arabia;  the  breed  of  the  Cutch  horses  is  teel^llent; 
and  the  province  of  Guzarat,  which  has  been  ceded 
to  the  Company,  is  a  breeding  country.  I  con- 
ceive thai  in  Bengal,  the  country  about  Rqjamahit 
would  be  an  excellent  situation,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  would  affi)rd  a  proper  change  of  pasi 
ture  from  hill  to  plain,  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  seasons.  •  This  speculation  might  be  repeated 
in  different  parts  of  our  provinces,  and  thete  if^no 
doubt  but  that  skiTfol  Europeans  might  be  found 
to  undertake  it.  The  providing  of  forage  fO*  those 
seasons  when  pasture  is  scarce  cannot  be  difficult 
if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  country.  , 

To  you,  as  commander  of'  pur  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  might  be  supposed*  that  these 
reflexions  on  tlie  French  attempts  m  Asia  would 
be  of  no  concern,  at  least  while  you  hold  that 
station;  I  shall,  however,  since  I  have  gone  so  far, 
endeavour  tosubmitlo  your  judgment  the  thoughts 
which  occurred  to  me  on  Ihts  important  pubject; 
anidi  deeply  regret  that' our  national  mterests,  in 
the  part  of  the  world  where  you  now  are,  should 
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Jiot  be  left  entirely  to  your  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, I  canr\ot  help  feeling  great  apprehensions 
that  in  sending  Sir  Arthur  Paget  to  negociate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  a  falling  state,  we  shall  again 
be  thrown  out  of  the  chace;  and  that  the  Greek 
people,  which  we  have  totally  overlooked,  will,  in 
a  short  time,  be  the  ostensible  nation;  and,  having 
speedily  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  will  of 
course  be  our  enemy.  I  have  therefore  submitted 
to  you  my  reflexions  on  Crete  and  Cyprus;  and 
the  more  I  revolve  the  subject  in  my  mipd^  the 
more  I  see  the  necessity  of  occupying  those 
islands.  By  wise  management  that  people  might 
be  attached  to  our  cause;  their  predilection  for 
the  sea  is  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  decide 
in  our  favour,  unless  by  our  supineness  we  let  slip 
80  fair  an  opportunity.  The  forces  we  have  in 
Egypt  are  ^evidently  misemployed;  but  were  they 
safely  landed  in  Crete,  they  would  become  the 
rallying  point  of  all  the  insular  Greeks;  and,  with 
the  Sicilians  and  your  own  troops,  a  short  time 
would  give  you  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men.. 
The  erecting  the  Greeks  into  a  free  state,  under 
the  British  protection,  is  now  a  necessary  step; 
and  if  it  be  neglected,  a  short  time  will  ripen  the 
mischievous  effects  of  our  apathy  into  the  most 
alarming  ills.  Since  the  French  are  so  powerful 
in  Europe,  your  capacious  mind  will  see  that  no* 
thing  but  this  step  of  forming  a  secondary  mari* 


wpe  and  muiiary  pow^r  oetween  the  two  conti- 
-9T)n!  oJ  Q9Y9  5ri4  ,5ai»in'io  0}  ^^ni*-  erf  J 10  bTi/ji  ..> 


influence  Irom  JiiUro^^ 

Tliefexisteficfe  ofsuch  a'swfe  M^uTdMisturb  uw 
machination^.  ir>>'^gill;  ^inor,  and  prevent  them 
from  laying  the  foundation  of  a  power,  which,  by 
extending  gradually  to  Persia,  may  fully  obviate 
all  the  difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  their 
intended  march  to  India.     If  this  enterprise  be 
longer  neglected,  nothing  will  interpose,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Indus,  to  prevent  the  encroachment 
of  the  French.    You  cannot  fail  tor' reflect,  that 
if  that  power  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  in 
Greece  and  its  islands,  our  tenure  in  figypt  will 
be  but  slender;  and  that  they  will  have  every  ad- 
vantage in  their  negociations  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
they  will  new  model  according  to  their  own  views. 
Their  authority  will  be  greater  in  that  country 
th^  that  of  the  Romans  in  former  times,  because 
these  were  balanced  by  the  energy  and  vigour  of 
the  Persian  empire  in  its  meridian  splendor.     Per- 
sia is  now  a  weak  and  barbarous  state;  hence  the  . 
necessity  of  creating  that  of  Greece,  to  guarantee 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  empire. 

If  we  neglect  this  counsel,  we  shall  have  to  re* 
proach  ourselves  with  having  seconded  the  designs 
of  the  French ;  and  when  these  have  laid  their 
iheasures,  and  brought  them  to  maturity,  the  junc«*> 
tion  of  a  French  and  Russian  army  in  Bactria  will 
}^  the  prelude  to  the  expulsion  of  the  British  in 


m 

Riodostiifk    Britain  must  then  bid  adieu  to  thj» 

od  even  to  mcfe* 


empire  of  the  seas,  to  opulence,  and  even  u>  in& 
pendence.  Adi^u^  toy  dear  Sir.  1  can,  no  {pneei 
dwi|)l  on  this  subject  without  the  fireatest  pain*. 
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TRACT  XXVI. 

General  reflectipm  on  the  tardy  poUcy  qf  Great 
.  Britain — Tottering  state  of  Turkey, — Trifling 

debates  qftfie  Parliament  at  a  moment  when  thf 

greatest  events  pass  unnoticed. 

O  Hsisray^f^^s  taptXi'xv  if  cos  '■foXXijv  ayrt\oytav  xai  o'^erXi* 
itor/Aoy,  spurra  tvx  Bxarov  KOL^arfwv  roav  avnXeyovTWf,  ijv  nvoL 
e\ifi^x  t^  crw-nipias  nj  ir«Xs«  ;•  -oirorg  ig  jm-ij  fauy^ar  tpurrBfiS''   ' 
y«i,  errow^x  i^  a-afws  e^eycro  avroig,  on  roirvv  wc  trtv  v/xiy 

Tmiciro.  lib.  8. 
•  « 

^^  Pcisander,  after  much  altercation,  addressing  himself  to 

his  opponents  one  b^  one,  asked  them  if  they  had  any  hopo 

of  saWatlon  to  the  state ;  and  these  answering  in  the  nega- 

tiTe,— ^  Then  it  is  dear/  said  he,  <  that  in  the  present  casa 

'  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  nnless  wocondnct  our  afiUrs  with 

*  greater  wisdom.' 

1*HS  difficulties  which  occur  in  every  govern* 
ment  to  alter  the  principles  of  its  public  conduct, 
with  respect  to  its  foreign  affairs,  and  the  invaria* 
|>le  manner  in  which  an  established  line  of  politics 
is  often  pursued,  after  the  circumstances  which 
first  produced  it  had  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
will  be  found,  by  those  who  deeply  reflect  on.his^ 
torical  events,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  empires  ^  and  though  it 
often  happens  that  those  to  whom  Jthe  helm  of  zt* 

x2 
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fairs  18  entrusted  have  be^n  fully  apprised  of  tke 
shoals  to  which  they  were  steering,  yet  the  effects 
of  habit,  and  (he  domestic,  arrangements  of  the 
state^  make  almost  eveiy  effort  to  adopt  a  couduct* 
analogous  to  the  pressing  emergency  of  the  times 
abortiver  and  almost  impossible:  we  have,  never- 
theless, some  examples  of  an  opposite  system  behig 
followed,  and  have  often  seen  that  where  the  prin- 
ciple was  well  founded,  the  result  has  b^eq  suq* 
cessful. 

Among  other  methods  which  the  French  have 
pursued  to  paralyse  the  vigour  of  this  eropife,  cMie 
of  the  most  successful,  though  the  least  known^ 
has  been,  by  means  of  their  agents,  irlsidiously  to 
disseminate  opinions  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  objects  they  have  in  view,  by  ms^king  it  be- 
lieved that  to  oppose^them  would  never  ans\ver  the 
tfa]  interests  of  this  countr}% 

Amidst  the  dpctrini^s  which  may  be  traced  (a 
this  impure  source,  and  of  which  the  members  of 
the  opposition  have  lately  laid  hold,  in  a  manner 
equally  disgraceful  to  their  public  character  and  to 
their  judgment,  we  find  the  following-i-*^  Tlie 
"  pursuit  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterraneair  is  ex- 
^'  pensive,  without  procuring  adequate  advantages; 
"  it  iff  a  drain  of  men,  of  ships,  and  of  money; 
^  *rtd  our  wisest  policy  would  be,  to  evacuate 
*^  completely  the  whole  of  that  inland  sea,  keep- 
"  ing  only  a  fleet  to  guard  the  passage  of  Gib- 
'^  raltan" 
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I 

•  We  are  all  w^ll  persuaded  that  Buonaparte  has 
tiothin^  8o  much  at  heart  as  to  form  a  navy  able  to 
cope  with  ours,  and,  if  possible,  to  wrests  from  u^ 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  If  we  are  convinced  of 
this,  it  18  evidently  his  first  object  to  make  the 
moderate  and  good  people  of  this  country  believe 
that  we  9ugbt  not  to  pass  Gibralta^^  because  it 
will  furnish  him  with  an  ample  theatre  whereon  to 
form  the  marine  which  his  ambition  ^  so  airdently 
slgiis  for :  but  who  will  be  found  so  credulous  » 
to  believe  that  his  moderation  will  induce  him  to 
be  contented  with  the  dominion  of  the  sea  re- 
maTning  tnmquiHy  in  our  hands  ?  Buonaparte  has 
compelled  alf  our  allies  to  abandon  us,  and  to 
unite  themselves  to  his  views,  his  politicsj  and  his 
fortunes ;  and  with  such  an  immense  empire  as  he 

avro§i  XM  IfCLpoov  b^  oataort,  \it  jji^yjisva  xdipdv,  inijSs  ojpay  itOL* 
paXiirwv,  ijiiwv  fiiXKovrtiuv,  xa%  ^^Tf^i&oiJievwy,  xai  irwixyoitsytay 
vspiyiyvErav  ois  ^avfi^Atw  rsto  Byw  rsvaynov  ycLp  r^y  dav- 
fLag-oy,  £1  |XTjj£V  icoisvrEs  tj/a^j  coy  rois  if^>s^(ns  icoQarrpist^  r«y 
irarroL  iroiayros  a  hi,  tsptr^tji^By.  Demosth.  Olyntu.  % 

<^  Nor  IB  it  wonderful  that  ke,  (Philip  of  Macedon,)  by 
.^^  actifc  war,  by  being  constantly  employed  bimBelf,  by  be- 
^^  ing  present  to  every  thing,  by  neglecting  neither  time  nor 
^<  opportunity,  should  gain  the  advantage  of  us,  who  are  aU 
*^  ways  delaying,  debating,  and  asking  for  news.  This  in« 
^  deed  is  no  wonder!  for  the  contrary  might  create  surprise 
'^  if  we  (who  do  nothing  that  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of 
**  war,  while  he  is  doing^cvery  thing  that  is  to  hui  purpose^} 
^'  shoald  gain  any  advantages.'^  ^ 
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has  at  his  command,  he  seeks  the  means  of  creat- 
ing a  navy,  in  which,  if  our  policy  continues  to  be 
as  passive  *  as  it  has  hitherto  b^n,  he  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Let  the  reader  cast  his  eye  attentively  on  the 
map  of  Turkey,  and  consider  the  site  of  Constan* 
tinoplef^;  he  will  find  there  a  port  able  to  contain 

♦  Ir«  yap  Sipts  T»y,  ot**  (LsWovranf  uftmoy,  itipus  rt^aj  «X« 
mCoyrft/y  ifpac^tiVy  ounovtiivpov  aXX^Xo<^»  xpiyovrojy,  iteCXiv  fXr«« 
twtujf,^nhy  routrx  nir§p  km  vuvi,  iro/urretfy,  o  xp^vog  «*«; 
hikvjkoisv.  Demosth.  O1.TNIR.  2* 

^<  A  re  yon  not  aware  that  while  you  are  delaying,  hoping 
^^  that  others  will  act,  acensing  one  another,  debating,  again 
^^  hoping,  and  still  going  on  in  the  same  manner,  yonr 
^<  whole  time  is  wasted  ?** 

+  Bv}^arrt^i,  Kara  ^akeLrravi  rjxatporecTfit  oixboy  r«ir»y,  xoi 
mpog  avfaTiuav,  xai  Kf^s  evSoniJiOvtoLVf  irarrwv  fwt  t¥  ri|  xaS* 
TffUAs  oi)c»ffc£in; — Kara  fjiev  yxp^  6a>Mrray  Htws  neixstytoi  rut 
T^li^ari  rn  Ilovrir  Kvpiwg,  urs  ai;r£  ncnf?^caif  jxijrf  exirXcuoxu 
Swarov  tivon  roov  ei^iropuv  ri>a,  X'^P^^  ^^  fxsjvon^  fiovkj^cBws^ 
E^ovro;  fc  re  Hovrs  r^K^a  rwv  irpQ^  rov  /Siov  ef;^fjr»y  ''•'^ 
oKKoiS  av^ptunfoif,  leavroov  eivi  Kvpm  raru^v  By^ayrtof,  &c.  , 

PoLYB.  lib.  4.  chap.  38. 
^^  The  Byzantines,  toviard  the  Sea,  hare  an  excellent  situ- 
*^  atton,  both  for  strength  as  well  as  prosperity,  to  be 
'^  equalled  by  none  in 'the  world ;  for  by  sea  they  are  placed 
^^  in  so  commanding  a  position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blac^ 
**  Sea,  that  no  trader  can  cither  come  in  or  go  out  without 
<^  their  consent ;  and  as  the  country  of  Pontus  produces 
*^  many  articles  of  great  utility  to  other  nationS||  the  Byzan^ 
^<  tines  are  the  masters  of  them  all.'* 

The  situation  must  evidently  be  stronger  since  the  disco-^ 
Ttry  ofartillery*  ^ 
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all  ^psef^^JS^^  Bgfd  the  wiiltfir^oif  such  a 

jbthe^^Ofe  iis^J^iqz^f  plai[)k^ph^  for  the  pur« 
poses,  of  coinni)inicajtioii.  The  Black  Sea  above,  as 
^1  aa  the  l^ropontis  below^  each  extends  itself 
jt^^t^iiQi^i^^i^Jtkey  calculated  for  all  evolationa 
iffff^imjir^,^S^^  without  the  danger 

pf  .being  surprised;  jfSfth^.{I^^espont,  by  the  ra- 
pidity  of  the  cufrent  settk^'  always  into  the  ftie- 
]^rraqean^jj]i))d  (gijiarded  by  forts  on  each  ^Ae, 
jffi^^t^lf^v^^  t;2;ii9Qea|fsible  to  an  attack  by  sea. 
T^^^pcfy^.of  th?  31afl(>  OK  Euxine  Sea,  are  on 
eveiy.sfde  fi}(?pi£;hed  with  io^fvense  foqests  of  june 
apfXoskj  with^mes  produiH^S^roi*'  hemp  in  great 
iri^u^Ev^c^j^pitphf  t^r^  tallpw;  while  the  country 
of  Calcedon,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Princes,  are  filled 
with  mines  of  copper. 

*  At  a^tifne  when  we  see  so  rich  a  prize  on  the 
eve.of  iaflieg  into  tjie  hands  of  France,  will  not 
posteoifcy:<4)e  aSitonishfed  that  the  British  govern* 
meht,  so  fer  fMtn  strugglittg  to  the  utmost  to 
ftifert  such  art  events  was  So  passive  as  never  to 
&ke  a  single  step,  either  to  prevent  such  an  evilj 
or.  at  least  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  enemy  ^ 
eapeeiaily.wben  they  shall  be  acquainted  with  the 
mnpfeiHianil^whieh  w^efr^  in  its  power*;  but,  on 

wi^Xvw  trt  autoy  fiahl^Eiv  oir«  fikketeu ;  Ap^a  yt  5to7i2;fFi  n^ 
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the  contrary,  that  the  senate  of  the  country  listen^ 
^'ed  qiiietfy'^ft; Vucrf^^flS  jSfiftflH^s*  f99^Sl^  *e 
*abafid6miiet{f  6r  fH&^iiAVt^^^hif^Vm^ 

ing  to  d^recfate  the  -wrrfffl^of  ari'»^h<^y^'wh'6ft 
whole  sj'stefn  has  been  difecited'  ih  distrtiy  ofrft 
power  and  independ^tt^?  ^'^ifiOh^m^llSdtkfh 
thU  prospect/  teheh  «e  !Eh6\imtft^«ie^OnidES^^ 
a  people  of  mariners'/ind'that  aS:  |)fBi*tft  tffey^^ft 
fumiafh  above  A61600  of  the  most  Able  and  active 
seamen,  who  are  yet  within  ^r'^¥Sich,  how  tim 
we  expfahi  by  what  spirit,  »?^iii  tifrit'pltti,  o<tt^»- 
fairs  are  cohductidj  v/hGcfiUhiM  hltK*l6^h^cr 
considered  the  importiance  of  the^'ifelei?  Thttiv^ii 
overlook  those'  adKfitftages    which'' Arcbid^Ati^ 

pointed  out  to  the  Sjpartans>  ambng.  the'^UiifBi^ 

.  1:  .i    *  O'l' io  o'.^  .   I  .      .'»  .•'^' NO 'to 

raXiy  llvriisuay^UiwvT^y  aviiY,  sira  Betray  lai'airsii^*  jjurrct 

rarar'^potiif, 'a/%cr  at  Bfitoai^,  ur'^  ixci:tk^  fj^i^kyMkitt^ffeif^ 

/^.Bojt  if  WQ  oy^ri^^^  tbwc  n^en,  or ^if.  Philip  f]^9^1^.f a|i|»« 
^'  due  Olyothus,  will  any  tell  me  vbat  U  to  faindechim  fr^ 
^^  ^oing  where  h'e  plea^ei  T  '  But  do  any  ofyoti)  Atheniaiis, 
*^\ i^iason  on  and  considler the  medins by  wbic)r hi IfiH-becbmi 
(<  !porwerfui?  .  Httf  iflg*£r8t  taketr  Awfbkiilfllis^/tbto.p 
<^  next  PoUdeji,  al^wah^^M^a,:|^)l^lff|0lMT^ 
"  saly ;  subsequent  to  tbk  he  seized  on  Pherae,  Pagasv,  Mag- 
<V9eBia>  aad  whatever  he  pleased  ;,.a9d^i|^^|^  oMPtu. 
^'  BitjF)  he  proceeded  to  Thrnee,  and  tb^e.  he  .4ethK>iiti 
^^  some;  aii4 crowned  others"  ,   .1       .  ... 
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ties  necessary  to  be  obviated  in  restraininjg  a  tna- 

.    iBi^^y'iyrttb^bri^^^  Mt  present 

nflfe  iV'this;  to)M§a*;^^fe^  pfeparatidn  on  thi 
rffe  df^Phinci'^tif  overtTirow  tbi'ottoman  empire 
isniatuteiatitl  the*  execution  of  the  project  iscom^ 
riifeiieAa;  :^6  me  BKtfeW^dife  not ^yet  awakened 
to  these  circumstances^  and  have  no  efficient 
agent^  either  public  or  secret,  to  counteract  these 
vie\vB !  Two  Tftonths^f*  have  already  elapsed  siilce 
the  Turks  applied  to  us  for  a  minister^  and  the 
matter  is  delayed  from  day  to  day^  from  week  to 

.1  ..; 'J    J  cor     :  :  •    i     . 

hovrau  ataj^Qytai,  u  h  'av  r^i  <rvUfLocxfiS  afiravai  irEigatro^iiS" 
la,  Seijcn  xiti  Hyroif  vav^i  fiorfisi^^  W  VX^oy  ovcri  ytjcriwrcCifj  rif 
evf  grou  viMo^'$'tehii^cs;  st  f^fj  ya'f  yjviM  ifitt^&o^Bv^  ij  rag 

n^elh.'^  '*  •  '^  '  **•'  -'"''  T^ncn'AihA: chkp.^t:  '* 
-'  M  if^^  Atlieniant  poii90a»  other territorfes,  arkf^  they  will 
'<  procare  what  Hi^'simd  hi  need  of  1^  seaf  and  if*  we 
M  wooMemtonnl^fbd^hthe^f'^lfefl/H  win  be  necessary 
^  to  iMTiiftiieni  wlth^  fleet/tts  tBirf  itre,  fbr  tM  most  part, 
•<  WaiidcH;»^'Wliat*8<W't*ofwarjthcre/6re/shall  wew^e> 
^  A»9f  we-hiVe  not  th'ecbnifhaDddf  the'  seiij  or  tJ^at  we  de- 
**  prlre  'GkM  of  their  foreign  resoor6c8,*by  means  of  whicK 
«<  their  navy  i§  sapplMia,  we  flhirft  be  thestffferdnf.^' 
f  April^f6€la  —  * 

"  y  ♦Ti •  »f  dw  ri|p  }nrot",' ravrk  Xe/sa  'ij^ir  it^j '  ivct  yiuffi;  us 
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.     :    :    •       ;   O  So  i  '^,       '      \' 

The  bishop  of  Montenegro^  whcMaj^qjur^ul  by 
bis  situation  afid^b;  tl^^  ^{igo^  pf  ^is  Tolkpers^ 
hys  t^yo  French  ^fipnuaisitio^^^^ 
he  is  master  of  t;he;pas^  whi9l)  \f^^4rGtn  Dalqia<f 
tia  into  Greece  and  Macedon^.  aoc)  ())^  aqtivity  of 
our  enemies  is  sharpei^tb]^Ofjr;  ^fff^y.wd  m^ 
difference*!       ,;      ,.    r.,-,,,,  .,   n>  -.       .: 

^£  0  f^gy,  w^  cuei  n  /u^i^^x  "rwy  tne^^pxoyrmif  hf  ifparretv  syvanuffg 
iS'aig  v^iA^i  \s,  wi  aitv^s  avrikj^BOv  sppwi/i.Bv(Cf  ^  rw  ntpayfuo^ 
rcvy*'&n^£Cfi  f<;  t1  wpr  iXftti  reXsirnij^au,  '  Vlpos  jeew,  r'is  wtwl 
Mw^^ii  griy  vpua¥,  oris  ayvoUf  ror  sxci$ev  tokifii.Of  fevpo.  i^^^i^ 
ay  ap^Xijo-o/uiffv.  Demosth.  Ol.  !• 

<<  What  if  any  one  were  to  ask,  To.n^bat  purppfte  do  joa 
<^  tell  Of  this  now  ?  In  order  that  Jrou  may  know,  Athe* 
<^  niaos,  and  that  jrou  nuij7  ^®  sensible  of  two  things ;  first, 
^^  of  your  indifidiukl  neglect  o/ each  object  of^our  interests 
^^  as  useless;  and  then* i>f  that  ^re^^actiTitj  which  niiii]^ 
.  ^'  displays^  and  ^h|fhjs  90  congenial  to  him,  that  itpaim- 
^^  possible  he  sliqifld;sit^dowQ.<^9icnted  with  wha^JieJuis 
^^  already  achieved.  Bot  if  he  be  fcr|iMdo4  that  it  ia  pro^ 
<<  per  for  him  to  go  os^  iiicreas|p§^  jM>f|^.  «j^  ii4l«^^<90^ 
^^  while  yo^.hafe  no.coiistantQrsenottiti^ardjD>)^«(Pur«irto 
f'  affairs,  consider  ;ivhat  will  ba.  t)i^  tc^iff4|iatio%  jtf  yfMiv 
'<  hojies.  hi  the  name  of  the^pd^,  who  is.ther;e[so^iiipp)p  a» 
f^  not  t<^  know  that  the  war  wi)l  at  last  be  tranf  4med  to  ^nr 
^'  own  canntry,^if  we  continne  thus  negligent  ?*'  : ,; 
*  Nuw  Ss  ro  fji^yitapoy  am  iff^tefuvoi,  ra  ^f&.ftit^A4i(r«r  oMns* 

yf yoy  >l^}o?Mir» .  .  .^,.  ...   _^  ,       Ibtd*4... 

'^'  Because  we  ef/er  iM^lec^  tbc  pment^  flattering  oonelrai 
^^  that  future  erents  will  turn  in  onr  favour.    It  'a  we^  O 
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When  Franc^  shal]  be  mistress  of  Constantino* 
pie,  she  has  ample  means  to  build  one  hundred  • 
sail  of  the  line,  and  we  shall  permit  her  to  occupy 
all  GreecCj  to  man  them  !  Surely  if  Buonaparte 
retained  some  members  of  the  Hous^  of  Commons 
in  his  pay,  he  could  not  be  better  served  than^  by 
those  who  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  evacuation 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  political  reason* 
ers  to  compare  the  present  contest  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and,  where  circumstances  have  not  exactly 
corresponded,  they  have  been  tortured  into  a  re- 
semblance which  they  could  not  well  bear;  but 
where  the  events  have  no  mutual  resemblance,  the 
whole  history  of  past  times  is  open  to  us,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  tb'  seek  other  objects  of  com- 
parison. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians  had  assured  i& 
themselves  the  resources  of  Asia,  whidj  they  did 
hy  their  friendship  with  Tissaphemes,  they  be-* 
came  superior  at  sea  to  the  Athenians ;  if  we  allovr 
the  same  resources  passively  to  be  usurped  by  bur. 
enemy,  with  the  port  and  territory  of  Byzantium, 
as  has  been  above  describedj^^  does  not.^be  battle 
of  j^gos  Potamos  stare  us  in  the  face^  and  may 
iiot  another  Lysander  sail  into  the  Pelr^us  *  ? 

<<  Athenians,  wbo  hare  aggf^n^i^  Piilltp)  and  it  is  we  wh» 
^  hare  made  him  what  no  king  of  MacedoB.ever  was  before.'* 
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The  history  of  Athens  will  exhibit  pictures  of 
the  enemy,  and  sometimes  furnish  examples  for 
ourselves. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Peloponesian  war,  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Athenians  is  well  described 
in  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  ambassador"*. 
In  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  their  apathy, 
their  want  of  foresight,  and^  above  all,  their  fdtal 
security,  is  but  too  comparable  to  the  unsteadiness 
of  our  present  councils* 

It*f-  is  evident  that,  unless  we  adopt  a  more  de« 

vfjiiv  txuvoy  say  fisv  yap  ayT'fi;^^  tec  rouv  Okwiitoy,  v^uus  *«* 

njy  ^^)u^av,  ravrrfV  aiewg  xap^sfitvor  av  J*  stuiva  ^iKiinf^s  Xa^ 
toi,  rig  aurov  en  xm^vctbi  Sivpo  fiaiiliav, 

OSMOSTH.  OlTMTB.  K 

<<  Beside^,  let  not  this  escape  your  attention,  O  AthenU 
<<  ans,  that^roa  hafe  now  the  option  either  of  making  that 
^<  the  seat  of  war,  or  permitting  him  to  make  war  on  jou ; 
<<^for  if  the  Olynthians  remain  prosperous,  yon  will  carry 
^<  tiie  war  there,  and  lay  waste  his  territory,  while  you  en^ 
^^  joy  with  satbfaction  your  prosperity  at  home:  but  if  Phi« 
*'  lip  possesses  himself  of  Olynthus,.  what  shall  pre? ent  him 
**  from  adTaoclng  hither?" 

*  Thucyd.  lib  1.  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  Spartans 
an4  Athenians'  is  applicable  to  the  BAtbh  and  French*     ^ 

-  i  T/u.£if  h,  CO  avSfsi  AByjyatoi,  itXiirT^v  fvy«jM,<y  sp^ovrtj  aray- 
ritip'  rpiYfpetf,  ^jtXtrag,  iieictas',  ;^ij|t«trwy  irporoiovt  rvrwy  p^^XP^ 
TT^i  Tijwsp^v  iJi^paf  tfiiyi  irojirors  ev  hoftt  X8xprift§,  nhvo;  ^i 
avohiPiKfts*  wfTKtp  9t  01  BapCap9i  nfjtrsv8^t¥,  nfw  woXe/jt^ire  ^i- 
>Arirur  xai  y^p  tKetv»9  o  vKr/yu^  «l«  r>j;  irAi;yi;f  iX*^««'  ***• 
srepxs's  irarx^ii  m,  €ksi«  smy  au  x^ieer  wpefitAfrte*  f  ij. 
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cided  ^onduct^  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  enemy.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  the  defects  arising  from  the  hete-> 
rogeneous  composition  of  our  empire^  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity  of  altering  this 
system  with  that  discretion  which  is  evidently  ne^ 

fikETfetv  €va}/7iQy,  tsr  o*^fv,  «r  iieX$r  xxi  v^i^is  sav  iv  XsppovYfG'uj  ' 

XMf  CKEiva,  fiitifXsviris  Ss  B^tv  a-viJi^epoy  aurot  t^spi  tb  if^)<M^% 
Ouh  rfo  rusif  nfpayiuevewy  itpoofats  tf^ffy*  irpiv  av  t^  ysyayiffisyer« 
ij  y<yvoj»eyov  r<  tfyJiyo-Sg,  Tayra  h  lorofg  rfvrep^y  pLtfisyr^v  iTou 
fiv  vyy  h  St  OLurr^y  ijxf*  rr^y  oxai^y,  wrfi  aJt^r*  €yywpu, 

Demost.  Philip.  1. 
^^  Bat  yon,  Athenians^  thooghyonr  forces  arc  superior  to 
<<  all  others,  in  ships  of  war,  iafantry,  cavalry,  revenae,  yet 
'f  to  this  day  you  haTo  neTcr  made  the  proper  nse  of  theto 
^(  resources,  though  yoa  hare  spared  none  of  them.  '  But 
*(  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Barbarians  are  accastomed  to 
^<  box,  so  do  you  combat  Philip ;  for  among  titem,  he  who 
^^  IS  struck  lays  his  hands  where  the  blow  took  place,  and  as 
'<  soon  as  he  receives  a  second  blow,  immediately  transfers 
.^.'*  them  ther«,  bat  neither  exhibits  concern  nor  skill  to  ward 
S^  them  qff,  or  to  watch  his  adversary.  In  like  manner, 
^>  yon,  when  ypft  bear  that  Philip  is  in  the  Chersonesus^  d&q 
"  cree  to  send  forces  thither ;  if  atJPyte,  thither;  if  else- 
^^  where,  you  follow  him  up  and  down,  and  are  over-reached 
^^  by  him,  but  resolve  on  nothing  that  can  promote  yonr 
'^  interests  in  the  war ;  not  foreseeing  any  thing  that  hap* 
'<  pens  till  yon  learn  that  it  is  doing  or  actually  accomplishi 
^<  ed.  At  an  earlier  period  it  might  have  been  possible  to^ 
*f  effect  your  purposes;  but  now  you  are  in  the  crisis  of 
<<  your  affairs,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  that  be  will 
♦<  recede'* 
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tes^Bry}  yet,  while  wc  confess  our  want'of  resohi- 
tion  to  tnake  these  changes,  we  are  bold  enough 
to  insist  on  perpetuating  all  tlie  abuses  wheresoever 
wcgo. 

If  those  whor  are  at  the  head  of  afiitrs  fear  the 
Opposition  enough  to  abstain  from  that  which 
their  own  judgment  tells  them  is  right,  if  they  arc 
convinced  that  it  is  not  zeal  for  the  pnblic  good 
which  induces  them  to  declaim  against  and  disap- 
prove  the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  have  they 
not  the  same  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  very 
men  will  equally  blame  them  for  the  omission  of 
those  very  measures,  which,  had  they  pursued 
|hem,  would  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint? 
And  if  the  Opposition,  in  the  event  of  their  not 
bmig  pursued,  have  not  sagacity  to  find  these  ac« 
cuiations,  which  posterity  will  not  fail  to  bring  to 
their  change,  what  can  they^  have  to  fear  from 
men  whose  motives  and  abilities  they  must  inter* 
pally  despise!  ' 

: '  In  the  construction  of  the  British  Parliament, 
which,  in  its  original  institution,  was  calculated  to 
repress  the  overweening  power  of  the  crown,  it 
was  supposed  that  virtuous  men  would  employ 
theif  faculties  foe  the  public  advantage ;  but  when 
oiK:e  those  privileges  are  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  faction,  when  no  object  is  pursued  but 
that  of  embarrassing  the  wheels  of  government,  to 
render  it, weak  and  iijefficient,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  seizing  the  power;  and  where,  to  Mrry 
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their  pointy  the  Opposition  is  obliged  to  ,^o)id 
the  vi^ws.  of  the  eneinyi  against  \vhoin  all  parties 
should  be  united;  it  most  be  confessed  that  the 
very  perfection  and  superiority  of  our  polity  leads 
to  its  own  destruction;  and  thc^  only  question 
whic^  will  pccxim  the  nation  will  be,  Whether  it 
be  Ijetter  to  ^rust  our  liberties  ibr  a  tinie  to  the. 
crown  of  England,  or  to.  cede  them  to  that  of 
IVance  for  ever? 

'  According  to  the  present  style  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  the  pieputive  ipinitfers  are  sq  cqoi*^ 
pletely  occupied  with  answering  the  accusations 
brbught  againt  thepn  Ibrihtir  conduct  in  the  pre. 
cediH^  ybar^ihat  thl^y  h^ve  no  tfme  to  attend  to 
any  plan  for  the  ensuing  one*:  it  results  froip  this, 
tl^  the  British  government  is  pof^tantly  six 
months  b^od-hand^  with  the  events&f  the  day^ 
jind  to  thi9  is  not  only  owing  the  success  of  the* 

s'Thot  tlie  disouflsion  oFpMt  i^easoret,  instead  offoFnifli* 
ing  ftlotsMTT  letsoni  for  the  gci^ancetof  the  future^  serrey 
Ol^  io  '^^  perplex  atid  dash"  the  maturer*  counsels/  from 
which  aioae  can  be  derired  ^y  rational  hope  for  the  time  tq* 
COmeJ  *  .  ^  . 

p6v\BVia'9a4fVfi^is  u  txiroL  ret  iepa.ytLara.f     Demostu.  de  Pace, 

'^*tU^deli8eri^  \k  by  nature  a  hard  and  diffiouit  task  ;  bqt 

*^yiia,  A^hentanSj.  hare'*  made  this  still  inbre  ilifficiilt;  for 

f^  alt  odidr' men  a^eacciii turned  to  deliberate  before  CTentsj^. 

-^^  you  dispute^  sboat  them  when  they  are  past  {" 
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excites  trie  sarcaspis  or  oi|r  enemies-r,  . 

It  iSj  then,  neqesgarv  to  s.ecure  me  indepeoa 
cnce  of  this  empire  by  ^very  means  m  oar  power; 
and  tli6  first  slep  is,  to  cease  to  listen  to  factipus, 
mdralizersT,    who  seem  wiiung. .  ta  oetray  their 

•  EtJ*  ot;ttt^;  ayy.wdvwc  exsTg,  w  oiy^PiS  Mwum,  wr^  Si  tar 

«*  l^tfaii;^  (t^  t)i^  statqj ^lij^h,ft9iii  pf o${^]j2ffiba|rjB  j^eco^  w, 
<^  bad.  wilK  by  yoar  pucsaing  the  same  conduct, ^become 
•*  flourishing  again  r  ' 

^^  We  employ  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  action  ia 
'^  (Prf  paration ;  but  the  opportunities  of  things  do  ^q(^|it 
*^  ror  our  slowness  and  apathy/'       .  ... 

rwy  spyujif,  KM  iJ^yjh  fsto  ivydaSou  fjix^Biv,  on  Set  res  9g^4?^ 
iroXefLW  XP^l{^-'''^S>  OuKayaTip/^isivro^rfpayjigi^if^  oX^' ay- 

Demosth^  Philip.  !• 
^^  ft  IS  disgraceful,  Athenians,  to  flatter  ot^raelrcs.  and  t6 
<^  put  ercry  thin^  ytf^  ^o  ji  is  a  disadvant^  ti^l^e  bohiii^. 
^^'liand.  with  events,  .ood  cvqn  ^  learn  that  ^Me  vfho  kiiow 

^\  what  it  is  to  n\ake,w.af^  ^^^^  ^'^\u-S^^^VL  Sf^^**l^®** 
*'  but  to  be  always  before-lf and  with  tlufm.^  .  . , 

X  '^  Un  dont  i'imaginatiou  est  frappj^  dc  la  Jerusalem  ce» 
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country,  under  the  cloak  of  religiotl  and  ihorality^ 
to  their  own  affectation  of  immaculate  patriotism^ 
while  in  fact  they  prepare  us  for  the  servitude  of  a 
stranger!  The  principle  of  public  justice  may  be 
misapplied^  and  virtue  in  the  extreme  degenerates 
into  vice.  If  we  cannot  resist  the  encroachments 
of  our  enemies  without  foreign  conquest^  will 
those  who  decry  national  injustice  pretend  that  we 
ourselves  must  submit  to  the  greatest  ignominy? 
If  those  very  nations  whom  we  abstain  from  an- 
nexing to  our  empire  will  inevitably  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  Prance,  to  become^  in  their  turn,  instru- 
ments of  qur  destruction,  (inasmuch  as  that  yoke 
will  be  far  more  galling  than  any  we  could  impose,) 
we  permit  a  greater  evil  to  be  produced  by  others, 
because  we  have  not  courage  or  virtue  to  do^  per- 
haps, a  positive  good,  lest  a  minor  and  contingent 
evil  should  accompany  it.  If  the  safety  of  our 
empire  depends  on  such  measures,  is  it  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  consult  its  interests,  or  to  act  upon 
the  theory  of  abstract  justice  and  morality  ?  Was 
it  ever  known,  in  the  history  of  mankind^  that  a 
people  should  be  so  lost  in  the  xnazes  of  contra- 

'*  teste  dedaigne  les  fangesde  la  terre ;  les  sotns  des  afiainrs 
*^  tout  prispour  des  momens  perducs,  les  aiiomes  do  la  poli- 
^  tiqae  pour  des  cas  de  conscience ;  les  regies  de  I'eTaogile 
«<  pour  son  code  militaire,  et  les  intrigues  des  pretres  influes 
^^  dans  les  deliberations  de  I'etat." 

Roi  de  Prusse.  Hist  de  Mon  Tcsrps^  chap.  1. 
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diptUm  fiqd  absordityr  af  that  it  should  befuecessaiy 
to  put  them  in; mind oC.these. troths? 

I£  thq^  who  hold  such  dootriaes  in  honor  as  * 
w^  haye  here  inculcated  are  asked  ivhal  arginnents 
th^y  ha,ve  to  oSer  ^again$t  them  t  they  tell  you  that 
Buonaparte  will  die^  that  he  wtU  not  ht  able  long 
to. wield  such  an  enginev  that  his  saccesaoninrill.: 
be}es9  ^kjlfuLthan  himseJif/ and  several  bther  rea- 
sona  ix^t which  the- que^ion  its.  always  begged^ 
Wb^ithey  arereminded^ofjihe  fallacy  of  thisree-i 
souing,  tli^  recur  to  our  own  limited  resources, 
and  assert  that  we  have  not  means  to  eMoutesuch 
gigantic  schemes;   particularly  dwelling- on  our  ^ 
vfapi^of  SQ^cient  popi^Iati^*    This  is  ofiered  •  aai . 
a  good  reason  to  allow  that,  of  our  adversary  <to 
incriease  by  the  additipn  of  every  eoii«|iiexed  eou^r^ 
try^  while  they  do  not  alknv  it.  to  be  possible  for 
us  to  torn  at  least  a  part  ,of  4h#flo<meanS)agani8t ' 
him.    They  also  alledge  that. the  constitotioQ  of 
our  parliament  will  never  allow  such  bold  meBSuns  . 
to  be  taken.    This  proposition  is  j  either  tmeor  > 
false;  if  it  be  false^  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  ; 
it^  because  the  good  sense  of  the  majori^.  wHI- . 
overthrow  it;  if  it  be  true,  it  is  asserting,  in  other 
wor^s,  the  Br^sh  Parliament  is  die  only  obstacle  * 
to  the  salvation  of  the  state;  and  that  through  its  ' 
means  we  are  incapacitated  from  escaping  the  cvil^ 
which  are  approaching,  though  we  alr^y  see 
them  clearly.    This  amounts  to  confessing,  that 
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wfiat  18  intencfed  for  a  clefence  to  our  liberties  is 
the  very  means  by^Whicft  our  cnains  will  be 
forged.-      *^     .    •        .        J         -  ; 

TTie  iParliartienti*  tcy  eiculpaitejt^lf  from  this 
hieavy  blanie,  has  no  choice  but  to  support  the 
state  by  Approving  of  the  spirited  measures  that  am 
ta^eiiy  or  to  betray  it  by  an  bpposife  con(iuct.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weakn^s  of  such  adversa-  , 
ries  will  give  fresh  courage  to  those  who  hold  the 
heirh  of  aflairs  at  this  tempestuous  season;  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  may  again,  by  proper 
management^  be  brought  to  feel  that  sentiment  of 
unanimity  with  which  they  were  inspired  in  1797 
by  Mn  Ktt;  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  farther, 
and  that  they  will  finally  feel  that  without  offence 
there  can  be  no  eflSicient  defence. 

As  the  first  example  of  renovated  vigour  in  our 
councils  and  consequent  measures^  if  we  operate  a 
moderate  reform  in  the  Sicilian  government^  we 
shall  feel  an  increased  security  and  confidence  in 
our  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  revenues 
of  that  island  will  then,  probably,  pay  the  expense 
of  its  maintenance  and  defence,  while  the  popular 
tion  may  be  useful  to  serve  either  by  sea  or  land; 
the  measure  will  increase  the  number  of  our  parti- 
sans in  Italy,  while  the  Greek  islanders  will  wait 
in  anxious  expectation  for  us  as  deliverers.  This 
may  prevent  French  influence  in  Asia  Minor ;  and 
the  opposite  ^des  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bospho- 
rus  being  'divided  betweer^^ (he" contending  parties, 
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will  deprive  Byzantium  ofpart  of  its  importance^  ^ 
which  in  the  other  case  will  give  to  the  French. the 
foundation  of  a  maritime  power,  promising  here- 
after  to  be  formidable  to  us  here.  If  our  apathy 
to  the  affairs  of  Xurkev  allows  events  to  take  their 
course  without  our. interference,  Asia  Minor  will 
open  the  way  to  Persia,  and  by  an  influence  con- 
solidated by^  degrees,  those  objects  which  cannot 
be  attained  at  present  will  then  become  easy,  and 
vft  shall  have  to  contend  by  land  in  Asia  and  by 
sea  in  Europe. 
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TRACT  XXVIL 

Revolutm  in  Spain.^— Difficulties  that 'will  attend 
cur  intetfcrcnce. — Probahlefailvre  ojour  views. 
'  ^^^That  even  success  will  not  answer  the  endjbr 
"which  it  was  undertaken* 

Junei  1808. 

The  unexpected  revolution  which  has  broken 
t)ut  in  Spain  has  suddenly  altered  all  the  views  of 
ministry.  A  determined  and  open  resistance  to 
the  power  of  France,  as  we  are  told^  carries  with  it 
such  a  dazzling  appearance,  that  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  all  orders  of  men  has  been  called  to  this  ob- 
ject. As  usual,  ode  party  has  magnified  it  into 
the  most  auspicious  event,  which  indicates  th^ 
liberation,  not  otjly  of  Spain,  but  of  all  Europe, 
from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  France;  while  ih^ 
other  has  treated  the  whole  as  a  wild  chirtierti, 
fraught  with  future  reverses  and  misfortunes  tb 
this  country.  With  a  proper  deference  to  'the 
opinion  of  others,  let  it  be  permitted  tq  bfibr  some 
reflections  on  this  head.  '  ^ 

It  miist  be  rertiembered  thdt  hitherto  wfe  hivfe 
'made  Var.to  assist  legitimate  arid  established  gd^ 
verrimyks' ;  riiiU'  that  tri  'tKis  iilstanicis,  with6ur«^ 


allies  of  a  revolutionary  state.  What  conduct  we 
shall  hold  in  these  transactions^  and  how  far  we 
shall  accommodate  ourselves  to  events^  without 
abandoning  the  principles  to  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  wedded j  dr  failifeg  in  every  part  of  our 
plan^i  is  ihe  ^present  object  of  discussion. 

We  must  either  confine  ourselves  solely  to  sup- 
plying th^  Spaniards  with  armi  and  ammunjtion^ 
oV'feo  farther,  and  send  a  body  of  troops  to  their 
assistance. 

If  the  former,  we  must  become  the  aiders  and 
^jij^^tors  of  whatever  form  ^he  kingdom  of  Spain 
will  take  iUjthe  event  of  success;  for  it  is  evident, 
jtbat  iif  the  3paniards  are  able  to  repulse  the  ene- 
mys  the  provinces^  of  Spin  ipay  either  .become  a 
republic,  should  tlj^y  caU  an  assembly  of  ,^heir 
slates,  or  ^he  supreme  power  may  remain  in  th^ 
^ands  of  the  victorious  ojiief  under  whose  banners 
they  will  havie  conquered. 

At  present  the  supreme  ^power  of  ^pain  is  va* 
.cant;  aad  bejfore  th^t- people  can  act  with  enenn, 
jt..is  n^easary^^t^^t  it  fho)^^  tje  filled  bysppie 
mean.5,or  other.  ,,  ...  >  .   '» 

,  ,  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  send  them  pow* 
,^eXf  apd  b^l>  ap<^  musjk|e^s,  if  we  consider  thi^ 
event  as  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  diversion  of  the 

elsewhere  ^..jbut  it  oggjit^to  ,bp  our  anxious  wi§h 
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iiopes.  ilf  we  da  not  interfere  :in  the  politics  of 
the  cottiit^y,  are  weisiire  tiiat;this  end  will  be  at* 
tained?  that  the  consolidation  of  Spain  will  be  in- 
sured ?  If  we  4o  interfere^  are  we  sure  that  we 
«hallbeableto  wield  so  complicated  -a  machine, 
without  its  flying  out  of  our  havrds,  and  our  becom- 
ing an  object  of  dittrust  to  those  who  direct  its 
operations?  To*'gtve  airtns  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  leave  them  ^a'prey  to  th^  ills  which  may  ari^ 
irom  their  own  :unddfined  stale  and  their  itlternal 
disunion^  is  both  a  cruel  •and  useless  polioy ;  to 
take  a  more  decided  paft  i;rouId  be  dangerous  to 
the  administration-  here/ias  it  would  make  them 
i«ponsib)e  fbi>all  ilfi^  consequences  of  bad  suc- 
cess. These  are  not  all  the  objections  to  the  po- 
licy of  this  intefrference.  Spain  is  on  the  conti-- 
nent,  aiHd  we  are  agnin  drawn  into  a  contii^ntal 
war,  against  which  welifave  urged  what  we  con- 
ceive the  nfK>st  rational  objectiot^;  besides  that^ 
in  this  case  we  have,  in  addition,  to  encounter  all 
the  evils  attending  anarchy. 

Will  ministry  go  so  fio*  as  to  take  on  them  to 
lead  events  in  tfast  countty?  If  they  do  not,  it 
appears,  that  they  will  never  be  Mt  to  insure  the 
unity  or  independence  of  that  kingdom;  if  they 
do,  they  should  be  aware  of  tlie  shoals  on  which 
they  may  strike  in  diaping  this  perilous  course. 
Should  they  determine  simply  to  supply  the  peo^ 
pie  with  arms  and  ammunition,  they  will  be  left 
either  to  sink  under  the  wdght  of  the  enemy,  if 
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worsted^  or,  !f  sdccessfiil,  to  straggle  with  aU  the 
discord  which  Tr^ay  arise  froin  the  ambition  of  in- 
dividuals, and  other  causes,  resulting  from  theta* 
cancy  of  the  throne.  Should  they  send  an  army 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  will 
the  general  comUne  measures  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage, as  it  must  appear  natural  to  seek  to  earn* 
municate  with  those  in  whose  hands  the  supreme 
power  is  concentrated?  Will  he  regard  in  that 
light  the  Spanish  commander  in  chief,  if  there  be 
one  acknowledged  by  all  the  provinces;  or  will  he 
consider  the  supreme  power  as  having  virtually  re- 
verted to  the  nation?  If  the  former,  can  he  be 
4sure  that  this  general  will  not  become  a  usurper? 
and  will  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  openly 
espouse  bis  cause?  If,  aware  of  these  difficulties, 
he  applies  to  the  SpaAish  nation,  what  official 
channel  can  be  opened  to  enable  him  io  act  in 
unity  with  them  ?  It  results,  therefore,  that  there 
can  be  no  defined  and  efficient  means  to  obtain 
this  end,  unless  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  centre  and 
soul  of  their  movements ;  for  he  must  tread  in 
the  steps  of  Timoleon,  dangerous  as  they  may  be, 
or  be^urei  of  ill  Success  and  disgrace.  If  an  army 
is  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  good  can  be  done  unless  ouf  general 
also  assume  political  power;  an  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Spain  must  be  called,  and  a  form  of  go- 
vernment pitched  upon,  to  give  a  legal  sanction  tq 
*^e  proceedings  of  the  combined  forces.    Who-? 
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ever  may  be  qualified  to  convene  this  assembly,  it 
ivill  be  necessary  that  some  deference  should  be 
paid  to  the  British  general,  eUe  he  tvill  be  no  mare 
in  Spain  than  a  captain  of  a  band  of  Swiss  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  andunl^ 
he  has  address  sufficient  to  conduct  himself  in  this 
delicate  office,  it  is  evid^tt  that  he  will  be  subject 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  chie6,  who  will  in-  ^ 
<8inu3teto  the  nation  that  he  is  endeavouring  t5 
render  Spain  dependent  on  Britain;  yet,  what 
other  umpire  can  be  found  to  decide  those  dis- 
putes which  must  necessarily  arise  between  the 
nation  and  the  army?  The  former  have  lost  their 
confidence  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  ti- 
midity has  reduced  them  to  their  precarious' state. 
Here  is  a  brief  view  of  the  difficulties  which  wiH 
attend  us  in  Spain.  The  reader  will,  if  he  admits 
the  truth  of  these  reflections,  be  able  to  calculate 
the  chances  ofi  success,,  if  he  can  at  all  guess  what 
is  to  be  obtained  by  what  we  shall  undertake; 
.  When  we  consider  the  irresolution  and  want  of 
foresight,  the  half  measures^  'which  are  part  of 
the  charaoter'of  a  British  ministry,  added  to  the 
eternal  disputes  which  their  opponents  always  pre* 
pare  for  them  in  Parliament,  we  may  'safely  fore** 
tell  that  the  result  of  these  niagnificent  prepara- 
tions will  throw^  a  new  <iighC  on  the  practice  ^f 
those  who  totally  exclude  all  theory  from  politics^ 
even  though  it  be  founded, on  the  knowledge  of 
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^ptiia% .existing  circumstances  and'  the  iesticnony 

JSat.nodtbergveattiiiSiculty  occim^  vdiieh  has 
iiot»t)aeiV4K>n$i(kred ;  a  groaiarmy^  coUected  from 
<the  riptts  of  tile  nation,  requires  humensefands  for 
iM  aff^poft.  ;!WiUrthe  British  gDvemment  pay  thfc 
jRrbcdef  expense^  .i)r  will  the*  revaioe^  of  a  countrjn^ 
jQonvi:^ed!  (rqm  ooe  end:to  thei  other^  be>eiMiaidemd 
#f(^le' to  supply  theckioand?  It  is  oatiaral  to 
suppose  that  in  the  present  erisb  thenevenues  wiU 
act  he  o^llecked  iWikh  theTQgnlarity  they  were  finv 
mcrly^  .updithat  sfany.  individuals  will  make  away 
mtfi  'lacge  sums..  This  .may  first  produce  the 
fluadsr.of  the  churob,  und  oe»t  of  .the  nobility, 
and' the  crimes  cooneoted  with  this  hand.altema- 
ftiveitouH  be.  apprQV)ed  of  by  the^Bdlish!  No 
more  need  be  added  on  this  sut^a:^:;  the  noment 
16  at  hand,  and  every  .unbiassed  lindividoal  will  per^ 
l»ve -the  difficulties  iwibich  Jthese  eventa  must 
plunge  us  into;  fiot  |K\Qea  in  the  eaeoi  of  ei*a»> 
blishing  aiproperino^crstaiKliDg  with  the  Spaniards, 
iwhak  qonduot  arev/^  Xo  hold  respecting  the  fom 
of  goviraiben^  tiiey  w  iU  adopt  i  If  ««  support 
the  i^ecall  of'thesf  princes,  who  are  now  sn  the 
power 'of  FrafnoeV^ve<$hall  evidently  pursue  a  plaa 
whiqh  tjhe  enemy  jnfiy'  tftLcn  to  has  own  advants^ 
^aioitf  oufseltses;.  ^  IfiRre  t)fier  them  the  Spanish 
prinoe  ^  bo  fled  to  Brazil  with  the  Portuguese,  w« 
musjt  support'  a^  usurper  against^  the  rightful  heir 
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^of  the  ^  n^pnarchy.  If  the  Spaniards  arc  found 
averse  to  the  whole  family^  we  ipu5t  suppprt^a  f^ 
^ublie^  or  admit  the  claifn  pf.^oipe  chief  who  inay 
puth^imself  atfthp  head;  .if  a  ^republic  be  agreed 
up»  t^  ,dif)iculUc$  which  JDj^t^awaft  the  nation  in 
^the  maintenance  of  their  freedom^  after  havin|; 
^^e;»  .so  ^^,}iiKfer  an  .abp^l^^vte  governraent,  msif. 
he  seen  /;oai  M2^Qhiaxe)U•s  JOiscourses  g^  JLivy, 
book  I.  chap.  16,  To  wait  events  without  havii^ 
jfQy.fi^ed  p^n^pf  QQn^lu^t^  ;will.be,  post  probably, 
jjlip^a|tern3tjiyp  our  ministers  will  qdopt;  and  ^ 
jkjijis  will  cxpjudp  them  ,^otal|y  fro^  aqy  j jn^i^nce 
L/[ipieg5|[^ts,.they  must  confine . ^h^selvjes  ,to  tljp 
WUftl  .half  .pieasuries,  while  ^Jie  S|W^ia.rds  wijl.dtBK 

jPffi^ftip  ^?.^#;!9y?  of  jusjticet  /wdiorgftt.^vep 
^^r^  ben^ts  yrhich  Britain  may  have  cqpfer^e^ 
iB}\^P^^^^^  pf  ci^amitieis  which  her  supin^^ 
glppe;ii[Ul  have  ppeve.nitpd  Jh^r  /rom  werting. 

Let  v^?  .sy^RQse  tb^t  jthe  spirif  of  the  Spaniards, 
^  wja^onpi^cf  ^eir  regulatiqnp,  with  the  h^  of 
^oi;tune,.4i9uld  succf:^  in  .freeing  the  c;ouQtry 
fjNfin  t^e  yokie  pf  France,  sjnd  tb^t  the  powers  of 
l^ejfmany  should  make  another  e^ort;  the  ri^ul^ 
^^iU  hjdj^  U3  ,back  to  another  qo^ntiu^ntal  caalitjkon. 
/jThe  de^enefatjB  n)opj^pji)ies  of  jQerniany  and  Rw^ 
]^i^  ^iU  f  g^pjoy  t^e  same  corrijpt  ministers^  and 

^WfW'4^.M)^^y  PP^P  ♦l^'  life®  wwnfia  vljich 
1^  ag^^  joflifitj^^  9P  them  fcy  the  prench.  *  • 
.    £ut  ttie  insul9f  p^ppire.  ^ouM  riuse  this  kingdoqt 
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'above  th^e  conUnental  considerations,  which  hav6 
"hitherto  been  so  expensive  and  unavmKilg. 

The  Spanish  insurrection,  if  alone  attended  lo, 
will  lead  us  back  tb  H  repetition  of  the  same  errorSg 
and  the  failure  of  four  experiment^  should  now 
have  convinced  us  o(  them ;  while  the  state  of 
teurope  will  be  just  as  unsusceptible  of  any  arrange- 
inent  on  which  a  general  peace  could  be  founded 
as  it  wasbefofe,      •    ' 

'  An  insular  federdtive  state,  universally  establislt- 
ied  fouhd  the  coasts  of  Europe,  as  we  have  already 
described,  can  btily  treat  of  peace  on  equal  terms 
with  a  continental  empire,  like  presient  France  and 
its  dependencies;  but  to  sacrifice  these  tonsidera- 
iions'to  the  events  of  Spain  will  produce  nothing 
'more  than  an  urtdecidable  contest,  which  will  lead 
'to  lib  definitive  object ;  which,  after  all  theobvtoift 
reasons  for  the  abovementioned  policy,^  will  stiH 
rfemain  inherent  iA' the  very  nature  of  things. 
•  But  should  feven  every  state  in  feurope  in  thfc 
tvcrtt  recover  it^  independence,  we  liaVe  to  expect 
'^'hew  successtdn  of'fcontinental  wai's^  from  the 
\Tris<ittred  state  jtnd  jarring'iriterests  6f  the  diffbreflt 
]po^ers,  and  the 'necessity  for  our  interfering^  ih 
tftem  will  be  tH^imme :  but  werfe  we  the  masters  6£ 
'(he  idand^,  ^e?^H6Wd  naturally  be  less  interested 
in  tii6sfeWerit8,^lMd'  le^lve  the  cotitinent  to  find 
its  own  level.  '  Bit  it  may  b^  considered  a  strange 
frasoningV  <hat  *the  *hiischiefs^t)Ccasioned  fcjy  "the 
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explosiou  of  a  volcano  in  France  should  be  reme-' . 
died  by  another  in  Spain !       ^ 

France,  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  was  able . 
to  repel  the  pressure  of  all  Europe  combined 
against  her ;  she  has  nothing  now  to  fear  on  the  ^ 
Khine.    If  she  invades  Spain  with  a  fresh  force, , 
she  will  certainly  not  do  it  on  precarious  grounds; 
she  will  first  be  assured  of  partizans,  or  profit  by 
the  division  and  anarchy  of  that  kingdom.    If  she  . 
lias  not  that  intention,  she  has  little  to  fear  from 
an  invasion  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees;  . 
and  if  she  be  not  able  to  secure  her  conquest,  she  . 
will  be  at  full  liberty  to  leave  Spain  to  the  state  of . 
paralysis  in  vyhich  she  has  thrown  hen    But  it  is 
more  prqbable  that  Spain  will  be  a  fresh  acquisi- 
tion to/France,  or  at  least  not  long  stop  the  pro« 
gress  of  her  conquests  elsewhere. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  of  some 
circumstances  attending  the  affairs  of  Spain  wMch 
have  escaped  notice.  But  first,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  assemblies  called  juntas;  they 
are  no  more  than  the  councils  of  the  municipali- 
ties; there  can  be  no  supreme  junta,  because  every 
province  is  independent  of  the  other.  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  have  no  minister  at  any,  lest  we  should 
excite  the  jealousy  ^nd  discontent  of  all  the  rest.  . 
An  assembly  representing  the  whole  nation  would 
be  called  the  Cortes,  which  have  not  yet  been 
formed.  However  violent  may  have  been  the  pro^ 
ceedmgs'of  thd  Spaniards  against  the  French,  the 
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chieft  have  stitl  left  open  the  trteitls  of  tefebncflii- ' 
tion;  the  letter  of  the  French  tfdrtifal 'at  Cadiic' 
to  Mork,  the  Spanish  leader,  is  a ^pVbbf  oF'  this; 
he  telfs  him,  that  he'lea^^s  the  Ffench* kquaclibil  * 
dkpositddwitli  the  Spaniards,  as"  he  is  cohVi'tace^*^ 
notvirithstaridirig  the  present  difFerences,  that  thii 
permanent  interests  of  France  and  Sp4m  willal*  ' 
ways  m4ke  loth  nations  consider  ^the  English'  ai* 
their  natural  eh^rtnies;  arid  therefore,  that  in  tak- ' 
irtg  tHe  present  step  heroes  n6%  consider  tite^shi|« 
as  lost;    If  we  connect  this  circamstan6e  wfth  iht  '^ 
refusatof  the  Spaniards  to  avail  thetnselvesf  of  biHf*" 
assistance  in  the  affkirs  of  Cadiz,'  we  have  no  great ' 
reason  x6  think* our  influence  with  them'  is'' very  ' 
great. 

Biiohaparle  has  not  yet  sent  trdops'tb'Spifiii,  Wr'* 
will  he  till  the  first  effervescence  is  over;  but  he  ' 
is  not  idle :  the  different  juntas'  of  ^ain '  hkve  al« 
ready  demonstr^ed  a  jealousy  of  each  b^Heir,' and' ' 
it  wih  be  his  business  to  Ifoment  tliese  ^ssentiohs  :* 
he' had  takiin  cafe  to  persdade  the 'p^plle  in  tbe'^ 
southern  parts  of  France  that' the  chur6he«ir^  RiH' ' 
of  gold  and  diamonds.  *Tb  those*  wh<i  know  'th« '* 
levity  bf  the  French  it  willndt  ip^eHr'strkn^Pthit^'' 
so^furfrom  finding  any  diffiiciilty  in  rai^dg  b6ii«'* 
scripts,  eVery  one  is  cfowdihg  fco  be  enrblledl ' 

Frahceh^s deindhded  i  ^a^^e'ifor' trti6^s1Ut4i^ 

^  This  assertion  has  bean  considered  is  erroaeottS|  /eC|  J*^ 
howe? er  aopopular  the  Spanish  war  itas«  it  has  not  preranted 
the  French  gorernment  from*  jpur suing  its  )>lgc6t 
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Turkey,  through  Atistria ;  we  4re  told  she  has  been 
refused.  If  this  be  true;  what  hope  will  the  Em- 
peror em^rt^in  of  defending  himself  against  so 
powerful' an  enemy:  and  by  what  means  can  he 
avert  his  own  downfall  ?  If  he  grants  the  Flhench 
a  passage  thtough  the  hieart  of  his  dominions^ 
what  asstrrancecan  he  suffidently  riiy  oh  tiot  to 
appreihind  that  he  may  be  dethroned  in  the  same ' 
mtoner  with  the  king  of  Spain^  or  by  some*  similar  - 
means. 

The-Atistrian  state  is  the  only  twie  remaining  in 
Eorope  (Rilssia  excepted)  whohas  the  means  of 
giWttg  FVattcei  any  trouble;  antf  the  same  pblicy - 
which  tirges'Btlanaparte  to  create  new  sovei^igns*; 
will  show 'him  the  necessity  of  puttihgone  on  the 
throne  of  Vienna,  in  order  to  deprive  Great  Bri- 
tain, fdr  the  fiitm^,  of  the  slightest- hope  bf  Con- 
tinental alliance.     As  he  has  acted  towards  ihe* 
Spitoiards^  hewHltdl  tHem  theh*  mbniirbhy  re- 
quires feilt)vati6ri,  and  thdt  be  will  rerider  his  narh'e  ' 
immortal  by  the  benefits  he  will  confer  onr  th^.' 

We  have  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes  that 
the  affairs  of  Spain  will  arrest  the  progress  of  oiir 
tnemy ;  but  when  we  consider  the  immense  ar« 
mies  for  which  he  roust  find  employment,  what 
rational  hope  can  we  have  that  either  Spain  or 
Austria  will  do  the  work  for  us  ? 

The  French  government  foresees  and  prevents 
evils  by  well-timed  manoeuvres.  Tbey  guide 
events;  wc  only  follow  them  as  they  arise;  and  as 
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we  have  no  concern  In  producing  them^  we  are 
seldom  able  to  appreciate  the  causes  whence  they 
originate.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  conduct  is  grounded  on  the  most  er* 
roneous  views  of  them. 

If  these  reflections  are  admissible,  the  doctrine 
just  recommended^  and  our  depending  solely  on 
our  own  virtue  and  strength,  redoubles  its  force. 
Yet  we  find  that  the  present  events  have  diverted 
cur  attention ;  and  while  we  are  pursuing  a  sha- 
dow, we  neglect  the  substance;  and  this  will  every 
day  become  more  manifest  The  French  have  al« 
ready  made  new  arrangements  with  the  Porte,  by 
which  the  Turks  are  again  lulled  into  a  fatal  se* 
cority;  and  a  fresh  declaration  of  enmity  to  ua 
will  be  the  consequence*  The  result  of  Mr.  Adair's 
intended  mission  will  prove  the  conectness  of  this 
prediction. 

The  following  letters,  written  previous  to  the 
late  changes  in  Spain,  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject 
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TRACT  XXVIII. 
Three  Letters  an  the  propriety  of  occupying  the 


Greek  Islands. — Copy  of  a  Letter  Jrom  ■— — — 
to  Sir  A.  Paget^ 

To  P.  S.  Esq. 

Sir,      "  May  1808. 

The  Uflk  ivhteh  you  did  me  the  honour  to  set 
me  yesterday  is  the  most  fdeasing  which  you  could 
have  fixed  upon.  From  my  earfiest  days  I  have 
seen  wiAk  pam  and  regnet  the  celebrated  region  of 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  groaning 
under  the  y(4»  of  ignorant  barbarians;  but  at 
the  time  when  these  impressions  were  made,  the 
state  of  Europe  precluded  every  hope  of  a  change 
in  its  hapless  lot.  Events  the  most  extraordinary 
have  extended  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  jand  have 
shown  her  that  her  own  fate  and  her  dearest  in- 
terests are  connected  with  those  qf  the  islands  of 
Europe,  and  a  ray  of  hope  at  last  begins  to  dawn 
on  the  vivid  fancies  of  my  youth. 

Every  expediticm  to  tlie  Grecian  islands  m\»U 
to  insure  sucoesa  in  die  first  instance,  and  adva^- 
t^Bs  for  the  future,  be  grounded  on  the  principle 
of  permanency.  The  Greeks,  weary  of  the  Ot* 
toman. yoke,  have  twice  made  an  effort  to  obtaio 
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rational  freedom  under  the  milder  influence  of  an 
European  government;  and  they  have  as  often 
been  abandoned,  when  the  contest  was  over  in 
which  they  had  taken  a  part.  The  treachery  of 
the  Russians  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  make  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  but  it  has  alien- 
ated their  mhids  from  that  people,  and  nothing 
prevents  their  joining  us  heartily  but  the  fear  that 
we  shall  not  carry  them  through  in  the  under- 
taking. 

In  order  to  occupy  the  Grecian  Islands,  with  a 
view  to  give  them  up  at  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
should  the  French  government  be  disposed  to  ad- 
mit of  independent  states,  and  to  the  rerestablish- 
ment  of  a  balance  of  power,  which  is '.highly  hxr-. 
probable^  we  must  determine  previously  to  require 
of  the  Greeks  to  join  us,  without  assuring  them  of. 
any  prospect  but  what  must  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangen>ents  which  Great  Britain,  at  a  future  pe« 
riod,  may  be  disposed  to  nmke.    This  will  paralyse 
their  activity  in  your  cause,  and  render  them  in- . 
difterent»  and  perhaps  inimical  to  it.    To  promise 
them  independence, « laws,  and  a  regulai-  govern-, 
ment,  without  being^  determined  to  support  them, 
we  must  perjure  oLirselves  to  deceive  themt  andta 
destroy,  at  the  same  time,  our  credit;  and  any  at- 
tempt not  able  to  bear  this  scrutiny  must  have  to- 
suits  similar  to  those  of  Egypt  and  BuetimAyres. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  tliat  we  otiglilL  cither  to 
abandon  the  idea  aUogtf thcTi  or  to  redact  dl  uno^ 
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fer  Greece  to  th^state  of  a  dependent  oonfede- 
tacy^  under  the  qpieQioas  title  of  independent  i^Hes; 
9r.even»  pqrh^ps^-.^br  the  Greeks  to  receive; the 
British  sovereign  as  their  U^e  lord,  onder  cert^iq 
stipulations  of  rights  and  privileges.  This  would 
give  a  Sanction  and  l^ality  to  the  measures  which 
vfGold  silence  the  clamour  o/opfposition  at  home^ 
while  it  would  prerssuppose^  on  thie  p^rt  of  the 
Groek^y.  the  oblig^Ioo  of  cototributiog  to  the  gene^ 
nd  support  of  the  insular  empire  by  the  furnish- 
ing such  numbers  of  men  and  such  supplies  in 
money  aS(,  might  be  raised  yvithout  oppression^ 
were  a  pro{ter  system^  of  revenue  laws  establishedp 
It  is  by.  this  material  alteration  in  the  management 
of  our  colonial  dependencies  alone  that  we  can 
rationally  hope  to  draw  such  advantages  as  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  our  empire  from  drawing 
after  it  so  great  a  train  of  expenses  as  has  hitherto 
rendered  even  our  most  brilliant  successes  op- 
pressive and  injurious  to  oursefves. 

The  Greek  people  have  been  considered,  in  all 
ages^  as  fickle  abd  treacherous ;  but  if  we  consider 
the  various  forms  of  government^  and  the  politi- 
cal pircuni^lances  in  which  they  have  been  placed^ 
this  unsteadiness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  When 
the  great  body  of  the  peopleYeel  their  own  advan- 
tage inseparable  from  the  government  which  pro- 
tects them  and  secures  their  property,  few  will 
ever  wish  to  change  from  mere  love  of  variety ; 
but  when  we  can  also  offer  them  the  means  of 
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course  be  their  enemtes.  if  they  remain^Sis  they 
ar^,  they  ^vill  evidently  incline  to  the  French, 
and  we  shall  become  odious  by  seeking  to  prolong 
the  period  of  their  servitude;  that  the  only  ra-^ 
tionaj  method  to  make  them  useful  to  the  Porte 
would  be  by  the  medium  of  their  being  annexed 
to  our  power;  that  the  government  they  would 
receive  from  Great  Britain  beinjg  more  congenial 
to  their  interests^  they  would  become  ittore  alien-- 
ated  fVom  the  inisidious  overtures  of  theiFrencha 
and  hence  they  would  see  that  the  Turks  in  Asia 
would  become  their  natural  allies.  Their*  fighting 
ifor  them  in  this  state  of  affairs  would  alter  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  a  small  British  arirty  be^ 
fc*6mifigj  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  on  which  ^  Greek 
force  migiit  be  constituted,  would  render  our  situ- 
ation rfespectable,  for  rteasops  which  Will  shortly 
be  mentioned,     ^      '  .::"*- 

If  the  Turks  accede  to  this  proposal,  a  secret 
Ireaty  rinight  be  signed,  ^ftd  by  agreement  the  Bri- 
d^' forces  would  attack  the' island- of^Jrete,  ivhilo 
the  tninister,  who  should  also  have  another  set  ol 
powers  to  treat  with  the  islanders,  would  invite 
them  to  unite  their  interests  with  those  of  Ais 
empire.  ^     ^ 

This,  if  it'be  not  made  the  sine  qtainmof^m^ 
farther  connexion  with  the  Fortfe^^Woi^d  »rtnder 
any  attempt  to  draw  advantage  from  our  interfer- 
ence in  the  politics  of  that  country  perfectly  i^or- 
tive;  and  if  we  insist  on  these  conditions^  tha 
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Turks  evidently  must  accept  them»  as  they  will 
have  too  much  occupation  on  (he  continent  to 
make  any  resistance  in  that  quarter.  Even  in  the 
event  of  our  success  in  spite  of  their  refusal^  they 
wouldj  in  the  end,  feel  that  the  increase  of  our 
strength  in  their  neighbourhood  would  oblige 
them  to  extend  their  arms  to  us  for  protection. 
'  Had  this  plan  been  originally  pursued,  instead 
of  the  ill-concerted  descent  at  Alexandria,  the 
British  empire  would  at  this  day  have  been  in- 
creased by  thirty-six  islands  of  various  sizes,  in- 
habited by  a  warlike  and  maritime  people.  These 
would  have  formed  a  disposeable  force  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  men.  In  such  circumstances 
the  French  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  march 
through  Asia  Minor  into  Persia.  But  the  oppor* 
tunity,  though  retarded,  is  not  lost;  and  though 
we  shall  work  under  greater  disadvantages,  we 
must  seek  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  lose  as  little 
time  as  possible^ 

The  Turks  might  be  further  induced  to  cede- 
this  point  to  us  if  we  promised  to  send  an  army 
to  Bussora  ^^  which  cannot  safely  be  done  unless 
the  Sheik  of  the  Montefik  Arabs  were  made  Pasha 
of  Bagdad.  This  prince  has  ever  })een  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  Britain.  He  is  able  to  bring  forty  thou- 
^nd  cavalry  into  the  field. 

Were  these  two  objects  gained,  the  Turks  in 

»  On  this  subject  ia  a  future  Tract, 
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Asift  wemld  ftdquire  more  Murage ;  and  it  is  hardly 
6redibte  but  that  the  French  expedition  to  Persia 
Alight  thus  be  intercepted. 

l)A  xny  next  I  ^hall  unfold  my  ^ntiments  with 
re^l^t  to  the  Grecian  islands^  and  finally  touch 
tn  the  probable  effects  which  the  acquisition 
would  produoe  in  the  affairs  of  European  Turkey, 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 


To  the  sanie^ 

Sm, 

The  Greeks  of  the  islands  are  Ignorant,  illite-, 
rate,  and  superstitious.  Most  of  the  isles  are  the 
apanage  of  the  sultanas,  or  sisters  of  the  Sultan. 
The  people  am  oppressed  with  he^vy  tributes^ 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: — 

lliey  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the 
lahd;  ali  the  male  inhabitants  pay  a  capitatiori  \b% 
ftotn  the  age  of  fourteen  years  upwards.  Each 
il^land  is  obliged  yearly  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  sftUors  for  the  Turkish  fleet,  (and  the  number 
ift  fixed  according  to  the  population  of  eabh 
island,)  or  pay  a  certain  $um  of  money  to  the 
Capitan  t^sha  for  finding  substitutes. 

The  internal  government  of  the  island  is  a  fur? 
ther  bifrthen;  each  village  or  Iqwu  has  four  mu|ii- 
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cipal  magistrates^  (Coja  Bashi^  or  Af^wnc  T^icdv^ 
Tffoi ;)  these  are  appointed  by  the  Capitan  Pathd^ 
and  the  natives  have  no  share  in  their  election  f 
th^  manage  the  finances  of  the  township,  and  levy' 
^  certain  sum  of  money,  at  pleasure,  on  each 
housekeeper  or  landed  proprietor,  for  the  eiigen^ 
cies  of  the  interior.  They  meet  at  different  times 
of  the  year  to  share  the  spoils  of  their  unfortunate 
countrymen,  who  have  no  right  to  demand  any 
liccount  of  these  oppressive  contributions ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  is  embe2zled  by  the  above  offi- 
cers, who  become  comparatively  so  rich,  (notwith- 
standing that  out  of  their  peculative  profits  they 
must  fee  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  and  the 
figents  of  the  sultanas,)  that  they  can  oflen  pro- 
duce as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  a 
jnoment's  warning,  as  a  present  or  douceur,  when 
tfieir  heads  are  at  stake;  and  all  this  is  without 
$ny  inconvenience  to  their  fortunes. 

We  have  now  to  take  a  view  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical burthens.  Each  island  makes  a  part  of  sofne 
continental  diocese.  When  a  new  bishop  is  ap- 
pointed, a  very  large  sum  is  wanted  to  fee  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  head  clergy,  the  vizier,  and  all  the 
ministers ;  the  new  bishop  borrows  the  sum  from 
'the  money-lenders,  at  the  exorbitant  interest  of 
twelve  and  even  eighteen  per  cent.;  and  as  they 
have  no  means  of  paying  the  capital,  the  debt  be- 
comes funded  on  the  diocese,  and  the  interest  is 
paid  yearly  by  the  inhabitants.    It  is  collected  in 
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the^same  manner  as  the  other  municipal  burthens. 
Thus- this  ddbt  increases  with  every  new  bishop. 
There  is,  beside,  the  yearly  contribution  of  each 
Greek,  male  and  female,  together  with  their  chil- 
dren, from  which  arises  the  income  of  the  bishop, 
and  other  casual  expenses.  After  all  this,  they  are 
again  assessed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests, 
and  that  of  the  different  churches;  so  that,  upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  three  quarters  of  theanmi* 
al  income  of  each  individual  is  taken  from  him. 
Notwitl^standing  these  impediments  to  national 
prosperity,  they  find  means  of  purchasing  all 
kinds  of  woollen  manufactures,  hard  and  glass 
wares,  crockery,  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  muslins,,kitcheii 
furniture,  carpeting,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  th^ 
East  and  West  Indies ;  the  only  manufactory  they^ 
have  being  a  coarse  kind  of  linen ;  but  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and,  added  to  the  great-  industry-  of 
the  people,  they  are  enabled  to  pay  all  th^  bar-» 
thens  imposed  on  them  by  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce, and  by  their  great  activity  ?nd  errterprise  in 
commerce. 

Excuse  mCf  Sir,  if  I  here  interrupt  the  course  of 
my  narrative  by  a  short  reflexion.  One  third  of 
these  taxes^  well  imposed,  would,  by  alleviating 
the  oppressions  of  this  interesting  people,  ^ve  so 
great  a  spring  to  their  industry,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the 'public  revenue  which  might  be 
thus  drawn,  would  in^  a  short  time  exceed  the 
ainount  of  the  whole  of  what  is  at  present  levied. 
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This,  vfeA  administered,  would  suppljr  the  domes*     • 
tic  expenses,  and  pay  the  militia  of  each  island. 

Could  such  a  i^ew  dominion,  if  thus  arranged, 
be  burthensome  to  Great  Britain,  when  we  con- 
sider the  population  and  consequent  disposable 
numbers  of  soldiers  and  mariners?  Nothing  can 
overthrow  these  prospects  but^  the  abuses  which 
we  may  introduce  into  the  system  from  home,  by 
multiplying  and  overpaying  numberless  pffioeSj 
created  to  increase  patronage. 

Should  the  Turks  not  accede  to  (»3r  proposals, 
the  method  most  adviseabl^  to  be  pursued  would 
be,  first,  for  the  British  ag«it,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment, to  present  himself  at  some  of  the  islands, 
such  as  Naxos,.Paros,  or;Mycone;  make  a  propo* 
sal  to  them  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke;  explain 
tbe  nature  arid  advantages  of  a  regular  system  of 
government,  with  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  con-< 
tinfuation  *  of  British  protection;  the  inhabitants 
would,  to  a  man  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
sofcte^Ub  /But  this  Aiust  be  effected  by  men  who 
uhderstand  the  national  }0gto,  ^s  well  as  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  people*  This  ejiperiiAent  having  ' 
succeeded  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  proposals^ 
being  communicated  to  the  rest^  wfmld  bring  over 
deputations  from  alL  i        •        . 

In  Qffder  to  effect  thin  point  wi^h  the  giieatest 
certainty,  a  proper  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
Qlergy,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit  ivill  be  the 
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best  means  of  insuring  persuadon  to  th6  mass  of 
th©  pMpte. 

Power  must  be  given  to,  and  wisdom  must  be 
found  in^  the  breast  of  the  British  minister  ap* 
pointed  to  this  mvtl  and  complicated  mission,  to 
draw  up^a  civil  and  criminal  codie.    The  Gteeks 
having  no  lawd  Ortribtmals^  recur  necessarily  to 
arbitration^  with  an  appeal  to  the  Capitan  Fteha, 
which  ends  in  btibery  and  violence ;  and  the  crimes 
of  murder  and  felony  can  only  be  punished  by 
the  Oipit4iil  Flashia  on  his  innual  visit.    The  juris- 
diction being  ^boliiriied,  it  will,  of  course^  be  ncces* 
sary  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject.  ^ 
'   Local  drcumstances  will  suggest  to  the  British 
-liiinister  the  most  proper  and  least  oppressive 
teeans  of  raising  a  revefiu^  for  the  internal  govenn 
ment  of  each  ifiiandi  the  formation  of  m  puMitt 
treasury,  and  to  oblige  the  collectors  of  the  reve*^ 
nue  to  produce  a  regular  account,  with  the  cash^ 
to  the  treasury;  and  the^e  accounts  should'  be 
Aut^ct  to  the  inspection  of  ftx  priiuripai  inhabit 
tant^,  chosen  <k)m  among  tlie  most  respeotaUo 
and  inteRigent;  they  must  be  annually  printed  by 
publio  authority,  to  prevail  embesdemeat  in  tho 
officers  and  mistrust  in  the  people.    This  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  British  minister.  By  tbese 
ibeans  the  Greeks  ^H  i^i^oy  two-fouiths  more  of 
the  fhiits  of  their  indttstfy  $  and,  utid^  the  iftild 
influence  of  British  power,  they  will  be  a  hapfyf, 
and  perhaps  a  good  people* 


In  the  event  of  these  plans  being  put  in  execu- 
tion,  we  should  either,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turks,  be  able  at  once  to  take  possession  of  Crete, 
or,,  in  the  opposite  case^  having  begun  with  the 
smaller  islands^  we  should  not  only  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Christian  Cretans  to  join  us^  but  also 
collect  a  force  from  the  Archipelago  able  to  co* 
c^)erate  in  the  taking  the  fortresses  c^  Suda  and 
CancBa*  The  former  would  be  forced  to  capitu^f 
late  as  soon  as  Canea  was  in  our  hands;  while 
Candia  has  no  water^  except  by  an  aqueduct  which 
a  Sphachiot  informed  me  might  be  cut  off. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already 
urged  in  the  course  of  my  former  tract  on  Spha*> 
chia^  and  the  state  of  the  country. .  If  we  are  once 
m  possession  of  the  island,  it  will  soon  be  seen  if 
the  Mahomedans  will  submit  to  our  government. 
If  tb^  will  not,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  banish 
them  tihe  island;  and  their  possessions  would 
become  farther  pledges  for  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  succeeded  to  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  Cretans  are  under  the  same  disadvantages  in 
point  of  their  municipal  government  and  op^ 
pressive  contributions. 

Let  me  beg  of  you.  Sir,  at  this  moment  to  re^ 
fleet  on  the  consequences  which  this  enterprise, 
happily  exectrted,  would  produce  in  European 
Turkey;  fbt  %e  have  elreody  seen  its  probable 
effects  in  Asia.'  i     •   *  ' 

The  French  armies  have  met  with  success,  a3 
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the  editor  of  the  French  paper  $ays,  by  intitnidbt^ 
ing  the  rich,  and  deceiving  the  mass  of  the  people 
by  the  promises  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  are  more  dif* 
ficult  to  deceive,  because  they  do  not  sigh  for 
peac^,  as  the  Germans  and  others'who  are  farther 
advanced  in  civilization,  vfhile  their  chioft  are 
more  warlike  and  independent.  Should  the  French 
by  sophistry  get  a  footing  in  these  countries,  the 
people  in  a  short  time  will  be, found  less  willing, 
as  well  as  less  able  than  others,  to  bear  spoliations 
such  as  are  committed  on  other  nations. 

The  British  policy  established  in  the  islands, 
contrasted  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  French  sys- 
tem, would  sooner  convince  mankind  than  all  the 
volumes  which  could' be  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  superior  goodness  of  our  government;  and 
while  the  discontent  of  the  French  on  the  conti- 
nent increased,  the  resolution  of  the  peoplQ  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  asylum  offered  in  the 
isles. 

The  followers  of  Czerni  George  and  Ali  Pasha5 
&c.  would  cease  to  consider  the  French  power  as 
the  only  one  in  Europe,  when  they  saw  the  effecta 
of  ours  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  easy  to 
defeat  these  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  the  French 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  their  domi* 
nion  over  a  country  \vU^ri9  every  onfs  from  the  age 
of  twelve  years  carries  a  musket,  and  to  confirm 
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the  conquest  by  qrts  of  peace^  in  which  they  ait! 
far  from  being  contiliatory. 

Here  then  are  means  giren  to  us  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  French  on  the'side  of  Asia^  while 
the  difficult  task  assigned  them  in  Europe  would 
stiU  farther  impede  their  ambitious  projects.  We 
have  already  enumerated  the  advantages  arising 
fiom  the  population  of  Greece ;  we  have  touched 
on  the  influence  it  would  give  us  in  the  neighbour- 
ing continents;  and  as  this  paper  is  too  limited 
for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  commercial  advantages, 
let  us  only  consider  the  utility  of  the  produce  of 
these  islands,  their  wines,  silks,  and  particularly 
their  oils.  The  deficiency  in  the  article  of  tallow, 
since  the  rupture  with  Russia,  would  be  supplied 
by  the  Cretan  oil  for  the  soap  manufactories^ 
There  is  abunclance  of  hemp,  pitch,  and  spars  for 
yards.  The  commerce  which  the  growing  pro-/ 
sperity  of  these  islands  would  occasion  with  this 
country,  their  trade  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  should  also  be 
put  into  the  scale.  But  above  all,  let  us  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  our 
power,  with  the  accession  of  such  numbers  and 
such  territories,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
the  harbours,  &c.;  the  spirits  of  the  people  of 
England  would  be  •  raised,  and  their  prospects 
would  brighten;  the  dark  clouds  which  lowered 
on  our  distant  Asiatic  dominions  would  clear  away, 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  would  animate  the  peo|>le^ 
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itreogtheii  the  ministry,  and  silwce  the  oppo* 
sition. 

I  mnnot  hdp  F^«tting  that  ere  thifi  some  ar* 
langeinents  with  resptiact  to  Sicily  have  not  been 
made,  by  which  the  jealousy  of  the  court  mighl 
have  beeii  ealroed>  and  the  countiy  put  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  have  enabled  us  to  draw  some  auxiln 
ary  force  for  this  undertaking  in  the  Le?ant:  bvA 
on  this  subject  enough  has  been  said  in  thoae 
Tracts  which  have  already  been  laid  before  you. 

In  this  and  my  last  letter  I  have  briefly  brought 
together  the  principal  p^nts  which  struck  me  oo 
the  auloeot  of  Greece;  had  I  expatiated  more,  I 
Qii^t  have  been  tedious.  If  I  have  been  defioenlt 
or  obscure  in  any  part,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  put  queries  to  me  on  such  parts  of 
tiie  subject  as  I  may  have  overlooked,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  satisfy  yaiir  inquiries;  in  the  mem 
time  believe  me  ever  ready  to  Obey  your  ccnmmi», 
and  to  subscribe  mysdf^ 


To  tJifi  Same. 

8IB, 

Hie  plan  yon  mentioned  to  »e  to  have  been 
suggested  loy  another  person,  on  the  subject  of 
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Peldponesus,  coiltrasting  it  with  that  of  beginning 
with  the  islands,  has  been  agreeable  to  the  opi- 
tiions  of  niariy  with  whom,  when  abroad^  I  have 
conversed  on  this  subject;  If  the  short-sighted 
delicacy  which  the  former  ministry  so  iniprudehtly 
exercised  toward  the  Russians  had  not  prevented 
us  from  looking  to  our  own  interests,  perhaps  we 
might  have  been  before-hand  with  our  rivals  on 
this  secluded  theatre  of  the  continenti  But  it 
must,  I  conceive,  occur  to  you,/ that,  should  we  at 
this  period  persevere  in  this  project,  the  enemy 
being  so  near,  and  having  already  found^their  par- 
ties and  connexions,  we  should  begin  our  career 
with  too  many  disadvantages,  and  be  forced  into 
an  active  war  before  we  are  properly  prepared  for 
it.  Let  us  console  ourselves,  however,  with  this 
reflexion,  that  in  the  continental  part  of  GreciCe, 
includirig  Macedon  and  Thessaly,  it  will  require 
great  wisdom,  energy,  and  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  to  consolidate  their  dominion;  and 
any  favourable  change  which  may  probably  be  ef- 
fected in^he  politics  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
bvrgh  would  oblige  the  French  to  recall  their 
'troops  from  that  quarter.  All,  then,  will  depend 
on  the  abilities  and  address  of  your  agent  in  the 
isles,  to  prepare  these  countries  to  follow,  their  ex- 
ample; for  the  Helleno-Britannic  force  formed  in 
the  isles,  with  the  printed  papers  which  might  be 
distributed  on  the  continent,  would  prepare  the 
minds  of  all  to  seek  our  confi^eration  and  alliance: 
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but  at  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
uncultivated  tracts  existing  in  Crete,  Rhodes^  Cy- 
prus, and  the  rest  of  tlie  islands,  might  be  granted 
to  such  Greeks  of  the  continent  as  would  chose  to 
settle  under  our  protection,  particularly  in  Cyprus, 
which  is  almost  desolate ;  and  this  would  render 
them  more  populous  and  flourishing,  while  it 
would  leave  the  Peloponesus,  Attica,  and  Boeotia 
desert,  and  of  course  defenceless.  Particular  at* 
tention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  part,  while  the 
faculty  of  making  grants  of  land  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  minister,  and  his  grants  confirmed 
by  government  here.  In  this  manner  the  nation 
of  Greeks  would  be  concentrated  in  our  hands 
and  identified  with  ourselves,  and  the  despotism 
and  violence  of  France  would,  in  these  parts,  dis- 
tant from  the  centre  of  their  power,  cede  to  the 
superior  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  British  coun- 
cils. In  this  state  of  things,  a  favourable  impres- 
sion would  be  made  in  our  favour;  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  continental  Greece  would  be  open 
to  receive  us;  and  our  agents  with  Czemi  George 
and  others  would  either  induce  them  to  join  ub, 
or  undermine  their  power  in  the  pubfic  opinion. 

Your  minister  should  be  furnished  with  a  set  of 
Greek  and^JEuropean  types,  and  a  compositor; 
the  rest  must  depend  on  his  own  abilities^  and  he 
must  be  guided  in  the  substance  of  his  proclama- 
tions and  public  papers  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  day,  the  difficulties  which  may  arise,  and  con* 
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Mk«fd(Mti(^'l4ii  AistaDdea^Ta  enter  iMy'Suta 
ft-^etaikM*  innieisiilwiiw^nbvy  to  <l)e'x^9erved  tov 
flkej0iiltiiiei^  o^r<Sreeoe  ^miild  ht  .prtmature  at 
thii>inMidiiVivi^0  tliai>4»  no  doubt  but  that  the 
pMsftttt/fb&tbe-  dnterpme:wDiiId  be  greatly  in« 

and  it  will  then  be  full  time  to  enlarge  bhtbe  sub-^ 
ject.  Many  events  will  then  have  taken  place 
which  at  pn^ent^  (Onnbt  be  foreseen;  these^  to- 
gether with  the  general  state  of  politics^  must^  in 
a  great  measure^  influence  the  motives  of  minis^ 
ters  in  the  prosecutiorTorihe  war.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  for  a  moment  to  diverge  from  the  limits 
ftf;ip^  spbje^^  I  will.^4]ieg^  y^  to  prepare  for*  a 
change  of  politics  in  I^pssi^  and  to  consider  that 
your  power  thus  acquired  in  Greece  would  be  the 
prij|g^I,ri)^ns  of  inducing  Austria*  once  more 

t^^^M?  ^^^^7^7  .^^4  y^^^^  ^^^  means  can 
be  4e^^  tp  f^ocpui^ge  k|;io8e  nations,  prostrate  at 
||)e,f«e^i9f,;yoDr.e!qemy^  thai)  to  sl^ow  jtheqi  that 
Qfcat  jg9^9  isjajw^]^  occupied  rather  in.  extend* 
iDp^i|bail^>^^mscnbipg  the;  limits  of  her^empire^ 
injspite:!^  all  tbe  spphisjns  on  her  approaching 
^j^n^^Uon;  tbsit  ,i4^;J9^cupied vvith  her  own 
greatness  and  glory^  rather  than  ifk  con^ping  her 
vmri  tfit ;»  fiPJlditwd  tpembliiig  defence. 

♦  feubiraparte,  Who  seei  this,  will  overthrow  tbo  Aasirita 
woaor^hjr'jHfiooB  aihc  confenieiitiy  can. 

AA8 
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I  cbse  this  letter;  Sir*  kmv^  tbitt  irnmlltiMim 
tired  you  ofr  the  subjcK^t:;  but  I  .heg.  leMre;]ir4M 
dofie  you  a  copy  of  a  rJirtter;  written  by  Mfio*9iy-fi 
to  Sir  A.  Paget.  The^coisicideniM  of .  Motimieiilii 
betvr:een  u$  on  thisratywtiOiay  t^iMi.ui  jraae 
measure  to  f eomfirm^/ypitr  i^mSderic^cin  tfaeicraq 
Ibxiona  whicbl  hiivej  M.yowjd^ttt^^eibl^rtii^^ 
your  considenitidnw  jj     .       ^  •;    i:'>i!j  (five  j.  ;  •:; 


-r-j . 


lao^^r&c. 


'i'\U  ,.-^  ' 


Copy  of  a  Letter  jrom  ilfr. -i-i-—  to'Sit^Ardivr 

I  shall,  in  the  fifst  plate,  consider  the  Turkishf 
cnipire,  in  its  probable  downfall,  with  respicfc  to 
its  possessions  in  Europe,  and  the  bcnefils  whlfeti 
Great  Britam  ought  to  reap  from  that  ^ffcfit.-  Th^ 
line  of  conduct  I  shall  suggest  may  inf  sdniie  shaflfe 
vary  from  the  generally  established  rules/ but  it 
will  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  pei^ent  polities 
of  the  continent.  *         • 

The  civil  disturbances  which  eliist  ih  the  Eurq^ 
pean  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  dread* 
ful ;  the  executive  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
illiterate  persons  in  the  militarv  department,  wh9 


cmitPdl  tiM^po#i9r  q^itlie.'  ^iniflteirs^  at  idM  Porte. 
Ohie^iuavi^rW^hesfestkes  i»in  the  tuin^^  of  re* 
ieb,  MMtidy^OMtni'Qeorge^  AU  Paeiiffiiand  wm^ 
Mtj^^^^kc^dcci^^^rthe  tiladt  bf  territot^  from 
Belgrade  dQvm  tbfhe  Morea,  dnd  the' oppCBite 
tdMC  M  the  shores  of>  the  Mediteri^nean.  IMbst 
erf  tbaii  ooutrtiy}'  foriti^  a  chain  c^  inacdessible 
itioul^jUi^j  whiere  no  ^  fegukr  army  caili^  nidce  an 
iniprdsSioflv'*  Add  to  thUi  the  civil  warfare,  the 
jrestle^^difi1}itiofi  of  .Buonaparte,  and  the  jealous 
Views' of  i  Rusma^  and-  Germany.  All  these^consi- 
deratidn;  will  leave  litUp  hopes  of  the  salvation  of 
Turk^y^Jn^  Hiirqie.  However,  I  am  far  from  sfip* 
poking  that thea&i^  povi^s  of  the  continent  will 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  these  countries,  for 
their  resource  are  really  great,  the  fenaticism  of 
their  i^ligion' is  inconceivable,  and  the  number  of 
menthey  cari  musterin  the  field  immense;  they 
Will  of  course,  mdkd  a  desperate  r^istance.  But 
nolwithstatiding  their  efibrts,  the  fatal  blow  will 
ukithately  ^Is^^i&uonaparte  will  use  bribery.; /anil 
tha  Flinch' eiQtMu-ieBrilre^'nb  doabt/ already  8cal4 
tered  over  the  rebellious  provinces,  endeavoatoag 
tDr'fonmrrdlliMioea,  alidprorAiiing  the  rebels  Viip- 
port  and  proieotion^  iwhil^  their  ambaskadcar  at  the 
capiUl  ia  ^baUytenddivoQiiing  tq^  form  a  partj^ 
toiiasssaittheftr  fMufB^Jfiew^itiv  the  partition. which 
Bvoiupfftit  hasfsisetdiiaddtQitttiQif  iluropl&an  Tui> 
lxy» '  He -of.^cotrsei  baa  appropriated  to  himself 
the  whole  of  the  Archipelago;  and  being  already 
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ip  pbssefli&oii.  of  the  itdattidp  iM^oqalivtanTi  m^ 

pleiilf  of  matarirfs  to  criwifc' uyp^ii^We^^ftKi 
in  these  islancis  to  joavigslteLibeir  atupft^  v\lnJi}M 
^v^iftful  time^  !WtB  GteaC.^Bfitaitt  be  aft  in^g^e 
apectatorl:  Il)is(trufc  tkatiwJll a^Jftritisb  fk*  site 
tioneA^m  theLisvaQt-fiteSy  atririv^>i)ieayyite4^ 
bo  pkria/of  'coai^ercp.iriPcfc^fcfigatiQBo»>*y';b^ 
grefc%  ai>ta<iye.d;,  b^t  ;wiB:<S/!bepeft{cftfise^:tbi» 
country?.  None,  except  ©  ftw.  jiftltry'  prizes  of 
littlcbr  'to  3^ife*  -Tfa4  ijibrt  vhifchi  wynHtnHed 
MJ^as  bmt  sQggxssfed  ia\e«r^ow»:rr:Tk^CHtoliui[< 
giavemmeKitj Jn.  jtHe.  h^JW^Hut^)itist!i^jhyci^he 
Heia  Effendi  ta  yoa^  Sir,  Jook^iupon  yourflfiis^km 
'to  (he  J^arddnrileafi^^eonUtmingtvn  4Vil):foreei  aiH) 
year  aciviaiilitpaTi^.^iifi^niifnCQbid^ 
mmnced  to.,ikt'QfXosBlsttihmhtf^^ 
acfeniral  till  very  ]ately;;i]dt\v}th9ftaiidtii9;al}  wbldb^ 
Uaey  have  appointed. the; )^nie  bdmiifili  Sdtd  AK 
Fa^^,  as .  plenipdfeotwry^  aad: Ih^  iK&e^!  Effendi 

jThe  iftftrerice  'thaft.wfyi  ifae  .dvaimfifrQMJIhitf 
conduct  is^that  .th^'  ^Jah  taA)|)tain>the!irieBd9bip 
fjfithiftCQiftntr^j  andia^ailtihcni^lijMib'Of  it6!assi}*s« 
dbo^r  should!  the:  fevttniiifi|uire.i(|  libiifithflg^^care 
desil-ous  to  gain  a»jiMi^hbtiifee'jrfKpi»iiUe:fifeii^^ 
'ihooB<:lndirig.ja  tifeaty^f  and:  faf : Ibat'imeatt  av9|i 
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giving  of{ence  to  the  neighbouring  powers  who 
thiveaten  her  destruction. 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  derogatory  to  his 
majesty's  dignity  to  send  a  second  embassy^  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Turkish  plenipoten« 
tiary;  for  this  new  attempt  would  prove  as  fruit- 
less as  the  former^  the  same  reason  which  existed 
at  that  time  not  having  subsided. 

The  line  of  conduct  I  would  recommend  to  be 
adopted  is  to  follow  the^idea  of  the  Reis  Efi^ndi's 
letter  to  you,  Sir,  and  that  a  proper  person  be  de« 
legated,  under  the  authority  of  your  full  powers^ 
and  accredited  by  government,  to  treat  with  the 
Ottoman  plenipotentiary.  The  object  of  the  Ot* 
toman  cabinet  would  be  to  conclude  a  secret 
treaty,  as  formerly  offered,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  be  indulged ;  but,  in  lieu  of  a  de- 
^nitive  treaty  of  peace,  only  preliminary  articles 
should  be  concluded  and  signed,  with  the  cession, 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  of  the  island  of  Crete,  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  vcxecution  of  the  definitive 
treaty;  and  that  island  tobe  held  by  his  majesty, 
and  the  forts  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops 
until  the  period  of  a  general  peace ;  and,  in  order 
to  favour  and  follow  up  the  idea  of  secresy,  the 
Ottoman  Porte  *n}jgr  send  private  orders  to  the 
commander  of.  tbei  island  to  suffer  an  English 
force  to  lax^  and  i4ke  jpossession  of  the  forts.  It 
will  thus  appear  as  if  Great  Britain  had  taken  pos- 
session  of  the  island  by  a  coup  de  main. 
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Having  such  a  strbng  footing  in  the  Archip&i 
lago^  the  rest  of  the  islands  will  be  an  easy  con* 
quests  in  thp  event  that  Turkey  in  Europe  should 
fall  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  France.  England^ 
in  the  meap  time,  will  secure  the  trade  of  Egypt, 
all  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  the  Archipelago,  which 
may  be  formed  into  an  insular  state,  under  the 
dependence  and  protection  of  Great  Britain-  The 
beys  of  Egypt  will  then  be  tributary  to  and  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  which  they  have 
long  looked  for  and  solicited,  and  a  floui;^shing 
trade  would  be  established  ia  the  Meditecranean> 
the  Levant  Seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  But 
in  the  event  that  our  conjecture  op  the  dQWAfalf 
of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  is  unfounded^  or 
that  some  unforeseen  event  should  effect  a  change 
in  the  politics  of  the  continent,  and  that  the  Turk- 
ish empire  should  ^xjst  in  the  same  state  as  before 
the  Russian  war,  the  British  trade  will,  notwith* 
standing,  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  its  manu* 
factures  will  be  looked  ibi*  in  preference  to  Others, 
and  the  British  will  always  have  an  ascendancy 
over  those  people  in  preference  to  any  other  na^ 
tion,  although  things  may  be  again  esta\>lished  oq 
the  ancient  footing. 

I  solioit  your  indulgence  iPt  have  too  long  in- 
truded on  your  patience;  and^I  have  the  honou^i'. 
tp  be,  with  truth  and  respect^^^Sir/^c.  iccL 
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TRACT  XXIX. 

Address  to  thf  British  Cabinet  on  0ie  Ifwcaion  ^ 
India* 

Thb  invasion  with  which  the  French  menace 
our  dominions  in  India  presents  many  difficulties 
and  subjects  of  apprdiension.  In  efFect,  if  they 
can  accomplish  their  project,  they  will  certainly 
inflict  a  deeper  wound  than  any  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived in  any  preceding  war.  When  I  consider 
the  weight  of  these  impending  events,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  entirely,  to  despair,  nor  therefore 
to  n^lect  to  turn  our  attention  to  them;  for  it  b 
the  part  of  a  politician  and  of  a  vigorous  mind  to 
be  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
from  thp  greatest  evils  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened to  draw  the  greatest  hopes  of  advantage:  I 
shall  endeavour  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject^ 
and  show  what  reflexions  should  suggest  them* 
selves,  and  what  seems  adviseable  to  be  done  to 
avert  the  consequences  which  may  be  appre- 
hended. First,  we  must  remember  that  by  being 
masters  of  the  sea  we  possess  the  best  means  to 
hinder  and  retard  the  designs  of  our  enemies. 

But  from  Europe^  as  well  as  northern  Aifia,  the 
fnoit  warlike  ju^oM  of  the  earth  are  moving,  «pd 
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threaten  to  pass  the  immense  deserts  and  moun- 
tains which  intervene  betwixt  them  and  the  British 
settlements^  which  they  design  to  subvert.  The 
French  and  Russijans  united  muster  their  forces 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  the  latter 

Slaving  lately  \fnade .  a  treaty  with  the  FersionSt 
Have  been  joined  by  them  in  the  confederacy 
against  us. 

It  thei^fore  becomes  necessary,  instead  of  wait- 
ing x>n  the  defensive,  to  carry  the  war  put  of  our 
own  territories;  and  the  tratli  of  this  reflection  £s 
established  from  die  day$,pf  Hannibal;  for  who 
qOiuld  be  coutent  to  see  hia  pwn  state  devastated 

_  by  an  enemy  while  he  is  able  to  carry  the  war 
abroad? 

,  Persia  lias  between  us  ajid  those  who  are  con* 
fC^Brtipg  designs  against  us,  and  that  country 
ought  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  war.  Taking  the 
subject  up  in  this  point  of  view,  let  us  consider 
its  site  and  topography.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of 
Asia,  and  is  accessible  from  three  points;  on  the 
^t  by  the  province  of  Candahai;,  ,whqse  inhabit- 
ant9  (the  Afghans)  have  a  rooted  enmity  to  the 
Persians.  These  being  induced  to  make  an  in-: 
rpad  with  cavalry  into  Persia,  would  render  the 
greatest  service  to  our  cause.  In  the  Persian 
Qiilf,  below  Bussora,  are  the  mouths  of  the  Tigria 
and  Euphrates,  and  these  pfG^r  a.  convenient  har- 
bour for  the^  purposes  of  invasion  on  our  part^  in 

•  {hat  quarter^  which  shauhi  b^  executed  with  vi«* 


gpon. '  fiyi  ^e.  9pj^ty  of  our  enterprises  me  mm| 
^l^pip^ ,  t)>e  fpiiq|eQjto>  of  ^be  ^oemy  ^  and  befdH* 
lhey,qaih  arrive,:  Qntqr^Rf,,possible,  in^►  P^r«|i% 

«<l>ffel^w^Abf  pr?sept|  usurper,  of  Aat.4ti;«r 
dffph  .€;9^b)Ubing  aD9the];  chiefs  who  y^aifld  tlMf 
|)«qBif:.p4^al»y.c .-  .:;  .     *  .     '  -  -  ,  .     ^ 

. ,  ;CN»'  fh^iiwpftterp  ..«ide .of  P^pa  lie  th^  ,proYii}«w 
ftfil^e^fi^^is^^  Turkey; /aiidsboiW 

ihft^fRpcJb.iftMflton  with  the  R^uwian^.  viif^ 
that  empire,  it  is  evident  that  die,Ot^qiaa&«  wi9 
bci  i^ijiyen  fi^t  fif  Europe^  {ind  that,  tbdy  wjU  be 
fqqni  U>  ;|£!QigratQ  J^ajko.  A!^9«  &  i#:  ftpQ>  this 
^a^tfide/t^iim;  ti^  9C  M^irtiringth^ 

j^2,ai{j^rB»t^f&Uy;peciii!Si  for,, having  jMiw.  ept«^ 
blK^edfQurtptwer.in  tbem,  vre  shall  increase  i4  Oil 
th^  ruip^fOf  that  of  the  Turks.  Isl&nd^  ai!^  both 
fi^^I  and  n^cea^ary  to  a  great  UMiritime.  powefi 
^4*  it  i^  iia^uiob^nt  on  sifch  a  power,  in  SdcJi 
(^n^S  of  states  and  empires^  equally  to  providls 
against  (tliteir  belonging  to  its  enemies  or  b&com- 
mg:$  n^t  of  pirates. 

}(..  Jtt-  the  pfesenjt  condition  of  the""  who)e  world 
Ij9(9  disMl'^i^il^ui'^  ar^  to  be  observed ;  the  noi^ 
t^i^m*  and  western  parts  of  the  old  continent  are 
eyid«[itly  under  the  influence  of  the  enemy,  while 
the,  southern  and  all  islands  may  be  considered  as 
poderttbat  of  ^Britain;  fox  if  there  be  nojaw  but 

**  It  IS  on  fhis'account  that  tlic  policy  of  promotirrg  the 
Mbntdfii  chief'  to  the  gorerxSiueat  of  Bkgdid  hiti  "bctn  re. 
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IbrccoA  one  iide;it  14  fit  tlic  «ansc  right  ^ould  be 
miViiihtd  on  the  other. '  6ur  JRteld  of  c6ntiJntibn 
&  therefore  in  the  islands  of  Greece,  in  Persia, 
and  on  Ific  frontiers  bfTridia;  hot  ourcbriduct 
ahbiild  be  'enwgetic^  in  Gk*ecce/'by  irivifihg'^th* 
people  to  a  freedom  analogous  to- (he  spirit  bP'oar 
bWn  ihstitutions;  in  Persia,  by  chat^rig^'lh^flf* 
barty  whteh  reigns  there;  and  in  ©abwl  irrd  Can* 
iiibbti  by  inciting  the  Afghans  to  invade  !!hife«asti 
ertf  prbvindes  of  Plersia,  ::    r 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  India  is  bdunded  on 
the  north  by  the  chain  ofimaus,  and  beyond  this 
is  the  kingdom  of  Indep^dent  ^Tartaiy.  •  TW* 
tract  lies  between  India  and  the  Russiai^teft-ritdriesu 
The  Osas  and  Ochus  (Gihon  and  Sihmi)  take 
tlmr  rise  in  the  abeve  chain  of  mountains^  oppo^ 
dte  to  those,  of^he  Indus  oa  the  Muthi  After 
joinmg  their  streams;  which  becbitoe  navigable^ 
they  empty  their  united  wigiteiis  into  tho^lake  Arali 
Tliis  lake  is  situated  within  the  Russian  domi-* 
nions,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Rkl8« 
stans  will  from  thence  follow  upward  the  course  of 
this  river;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  open  tho 
"  eyes  of  the.princes  of  Independent  Tartary  to  the 
fatal  consequences  of  permitting  the  enemy  to 
enter  their  territories,  and  to  encourage  them  tq 
defend  their  empire,  which  has  Aever  yift  been 
conquered  from  their  anpestors.  The  alliance  of 
fhis  people  is  valua^fe^  as  their  country  is  for-  the 
most  part  pbin,  and  their  cavalry  numeix)«s  and 
Jiardy. 
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:I^(I  me  ponfureyou  neUher  to  n^lejct  or  ondef^ 
itl«e  tbfiiOrecisin  isMft^,  for  tl^^  ace  iahahited 
by  a  hardy  and  brave  race  of  mea  ^^^¥ld>  in  4li^ 
^vent  of  tbedownfell  of  Turkey^  and  our  neglcsct 
of  this  counsel^  thetr  strength  will  b$  employttd 
4gwnsi  us;  and  in  that  exigency  hpw  shall  we 
prevent  the  eneioy  ihm^beO^ming/i^aaterof  Syrin 
awl  Egypt,  and-eren  of  j(he  ^coast  of  Africa  ?    . 

The  Greeks  are  addicted  to  commerce  and  na« 
Tig^tion,  and  they  aj(e  the  more  inimical  to  the 
French  on  account;  ofa^igio^t  apd:  their  hatred  ta 
the{Bi(toan  Catholic  persuasion ;  they .  also  are'  at 
vnriance  with  the  Russians,  on  the  score  of  the 
Suprem^y.pf  the  Greek  churchy  which  the  patrt^ 
Kch. of  Moscow  is  ambitious  of  arrogating  to  hinu 
iMftf ; .  but  We,  ky  leaving  theiQ  a  cper^ct  tqleratioi^  ^ 
ittihe  concema  of  religion,  shall. have  the  mean^ 
of  securing  ^ir  lyttac^ment  Thus  having  oh* 
tained  the  dominion  of  insular  Greece,  the  enemy 
will  have  the  greater  difficulty  in  invading  Asia 
Minor,  because  they  will  leave  a  force  in  their  rear 
in  the  west,  while  the  Afghans,  making  an  inroad 
from  the  east,  will  tend  greatly  to  counteract  their 
views. 

A  British  army  embarked  at  the  same  time  at 

*  The  writer  is  informed,  from  good  authority,  that  a  9e* 
cret  article  of  the  peace  of  Tibit,  in  the  partition  of  Torkey 
was,  that  Crete  should  he  erected  into  a  duchy  dependent  oa 
Prance^  1* ime  alone  will  show  if  Buonaparte  ean  draw  so 
great  an  adrantage  from  our  want  of  foresight  . 
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Bo^fibty  af^d  tbe^  Cape  oif  Ooo^^  H^p^  utid^* 
dlezvoufiiiig'M  Bu^ora,Jh(iy4>ekb)e  toihmfV^^ 
^igr  U)  om -Miancel  •'^••«  ^">""  •'  ^--  vj>-!i,i{  ;.  ;f 
'  Let  u6  by  no  -ipeans-  neglect  thiei^feflexionsy 
but.chlefly  let: u^  not  await  tiieWar  in  India; -fbr 
who  ^h  tett'wt^at  4ktuAataoe8  indy:aiis6^  ktuji 
whtf  dangers  <t<>  ;pur8dvsBi,  tifleO'  the  enemy  ahall 
have  ohce^dt  a  feotihg'ki-otar'terHtorie^?;  .  Cdii- 
sidir  Che  consequences 'of  our*  succeeding  in' this 
enterpris^^  in  how  ^Voui^abi^  a(n  aspect  it^^dulc) 
pteceoar  dflfiih;'  Hheikupkatohlu  demtiontuoxi 
which  we  sb6Md  «tkAdy  Wisl«  k^a^MflK^Ml; 
Secure  for  the  preseot;  >iee  i^oulU  thus  \s^"pm^' 
pared  for  those  events  wHteft,  afte^  -^e  death  of 
Biionapaete,  niay  open^to  us  fiCMr^prospecta.  A 
t&trf'firtkrVe^'otigbl!^  not  ta  be- fluVtc&edj  it'Woiitd 
afgue  the  employment  of  iiiade^Qatetneans^iditfi 
the  dbj^oUJ  ai^eit^  iiiipdrtitot4iot4(yjb3tify'idboup 
iffortB  for  their  attainmend     w' 
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TRACl^  XXX. 

Beview  of  aur  operations  in  the  Levctfit.^-^KegO' 
dations  vf  the  Britisfi  Eivcoy.-^^Jers  of  the 
Beys  .of  Egtfpt  rejected, — Consequences  of  our 
neglect  of  tlie  Greek  Isles^-^View  oj  ctj^irs  vA 
Asia  ill  consequence. — Reflections  on  ikejeahus^ 

'   at  home  ^hich  opposes  oiar  aggrandizement 

^      .  June,  18.08.   • 

The  town  of.  Alexandria  was  occupied  by  the 
British  forces  in  the  beginning  of  last  yeisirj  and 
somev  reflections  on  tbe  subject^  written  dhoftiy 
afVei!  the  event  took  place,  have  been  hazarded  in 
a  fornier  es8tiy«  That  place  has  been  since,  evacu^ 
ated,  and  no  end  answered  by  the  transaction* 
It  will  not  be '  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  pursue 
the  subject  a  little  farther,  and  trace  the  tissue  of 
errors  which  pervaded  all  our  measures,  and  led 
us  to  do  away  every  advantage  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  impolicy  of  the  outset,  after  all  we  might 
have  realised,  and  the  detail  will  furnish  some  in<^ 
formation  hitherto  not  publicly  known. 

As  soot)  as  ths  army  had  got  ppsses^n  of 
Alexandria,  the  Beys^  who  had  not  been  advised 
of' this  eiiierprise,  immediately  dispatched  one  of 
their  number  to  headquarters.    He  told  the  gene- 
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fal,  that  the  whole  body  were  willing  to  eo-O^ratft 
with  him  in  driving  the  Turk^^from  Egypt;  he 
advised  him  to  remain  tranquil  until  the  Beys 
could  collect  their  forces  from  the  upper  country, 
and,  as  they  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  that  their 
assistance  would  insure  success  to  whatever  future 
enterprise  they  should  undertake.  This  advice 
was  not  taken,  and  the  disasters  that  followed 
were  the  consequences  of  an  ill-judged  ambition^ 
which  ruined  the  army  before  the  means  of  suc- 
cess were  ready.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  minis« 
ter  was  sent  to  the  Porte  to  treat  with  the  Turks. 
Every  disposition  was  shown  oh  their  part  to  come 
to  a  proper  accommodation;  they  requested  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  offered  to  make  a  treaty^ 
to  be  kept  secret  for  four  months.  Our  minister 
Would  admit  of  no  secret  treaty,  (though  the  pub* 
lication  would  evidently  have  caused  the  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  provinces^)  and  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Turks* 
About  the  end  of  the  negociation,  the  Capitan 
"^Pasha,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  refusal  of 
the  minisjta:  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  told  him  that 
it  was  not  a  request  he  should  repeat,  as  he  would 
hear,  by  the  first  intelligence,  that  the  measure 
was  already  taken. 

Two  days  after  this  event  arrived  a  Bey  from 
Egypt,  with  foil  powers  to  treat  with  the  British 
minister.  The  Beys  offered  to  govern  Egypt  uil^ 
der  the  British  protection ;  they  asked  for  a  cer- 
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tain  bocfy  ofin£uitry,  and  offered  to  provide  ca- 
valry themselves.  They  expressed  their  readiness 
to  make  any  arrangements  with  respeot  to  external 
commerce  arid  internal  government  which  the 
British  should  wish;  and,  in  fact,  tendered  Egypt 
to  us  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  This^  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
period,  was  having  a  hold  on  Egypt  which  we 
might  have  profited  by  in  future;  and,  at  any  rate,, 
the  conditions  of  receiving  the  country  under  our 
pi*otection  were  better  than  we  could  have  pro* 
mised  ourselves  when  we  occupied  it 

This  proposal,  and  every  other  offer  of  the 
Beys,  was  rgected*  Thus  the  object  of  the  mis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  ourselves  from 
any  advantages,  whether  present  or  future.  If 
this  conduct  wias  dictated  from  home,  it  seems  as 
if  the  new  ministry  had  purposely  contrived  that 
no  good  should  be  derived  from  the  occupation  o£ 
that  country.  Jest  the  merit  should  be  claimed  by 
their  predecessors ;  as  if  the  greatest  proof  of  their 
talents  would  not  have  been  to  have  made  an  ill- 
concerted  enterprise  turn  out  welll  These  failures 
have  deprived  us  totally  of  any  influence  in  Tur- 
key; and  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  what  benefit  can 
arise  from  Mn.ildair's  new  mission  to  a  state  that 
is  not  able  tp  idefend. itself  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  whose  destruction  we  cannot  prevent^ 
The  result  must  be,  that  we  can  make  no  treaty 
j^t^,  or  make  one  which  we  cannot  fulfil,  unless 
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we  secure  first  by  an  armament  the  Grrecian 
islands.  This  point  is  what  Ihe  French  mast  na- 
turally wish  to  prevent^  and  it  is  not  quite  absurd 
to  suspect  that  if  any  treaty  is  concluded  with  the 
Porte  without  this  condition,  it  will  be  made  with 
the  privity  of  the  French,  who  will  amuse  us  till 
xt  is  too  late.  Should  i^  in  future  be  discovered 
that  we  were  thus  duped^  and  which  is  but  too 
probable,  from  the  dependence. of  the  Turks  on 
the  northern  powers,  it  will  be  st  fresh  proof  of 
the  sagacity  of  our  cabinet:  but  time  will  show ! 

The  plan  to  occupy  the  Greek  islands  has  been 
rejected  by  our  ministers;  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed* to  show  that  the  neglect  of  it  will  insure  to 
the  French  ihe  tnost  complete  accomplishment  of 
their  views  in  Asia. 

As  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Spain  shall  have  been 
arranged,  \yhich  our  half  measures  will  not  pre- 
ventj  while  they  keep  us  completely  employed^ 
♦Buonaparte  will  dethrone  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  erect  a  sovereign  of  bis  own,  who  of 
course  will  be  his  trusty  vassal.  It  is  then  that 
every  obstacle  will  be  rerooted  to  hie  attempts  on 
Turkey.  The  Turks  wBl  be  driven  from  Europe^ 
and  they  will  enteninto  a  treaty  wHb  the  JtVendi^ 
in  which  the  free  passage  of  an  army  to  Persia  will 
be  stipulated.    This  will  put  Asia  Minor  com* 

*  The  late  marriage  of  Buofi«pft^te  with  n  Austrian  prin* 
cest  has  since  altered  the  state  of  things ;  but  if  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  not  dethronedy  this  coaneotioa  ti  certainly  a 
badge  of  sefTitttUe. 


pletdy  uqder  the  power  of  France,  and  the  follower 
iog  will  be  the  use,  they  will  make  of  it* 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia^  the  Turkish  empire  is  not,  like 
Spun,  inhabited  by  one  people^  but  by  various  na- 
tions and  tribes>  differing  in  religion,  manners,  and 
even  language.  The  Turks,  it  is  true,  are  the 
predominant  race ;  but  while  the  others  alljoin  in 
a  general  hatred  against  them,  yet  these  have  no 
political  or  moral  tye  which  can  hold  them  toge« 
ther.  On  the  contrary,  a  mutual  hatred  pervades 
all;  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Jew,  Lesgi,  Arab,  Tur« 
coman,  8cc.  have  all  their  separate  interests  in 
view;  a  French  general,  in  the  heart  of  that  coun* 
try,  will  become  the  arbitrator  over  all;  and  the 
means  he  has^of  improving  the  politijcal  condition 
oteach,  and  of  course  the  benefits  he  may  confer 
on  them  will  be  of  no  small  assistance  to  his  pow^-^ 
er*  Hie  allotment  of  lands  on  the  tenure  of  fee 
simple,  an  usage  unknown  in  Asia,  is  fraught  with 
such  evident  advantages,  that  it  would  insure  to 
the  French  t  decided  influence  in  every  part  of 
the  continent  i  and  while  by  this  meatus  the  as« 
perity  of  retigkms  prejudices  will  be  softened,  the 
whole  of  Turkey  and  Persia  will  become  his  vas^ 
lalSy  under  the  specmis  appellation  of  alKes. 

This  new  political  arrangement,  which  will 
probably  tfke  jiMce  in  Asia,  will  have  a  rela- 
tive effect  on  our  Indian  empire;  as  we  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  pteserve  thost  who 
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may  trouble  our  repose,  the  appearance  of  tfainga 
will  then  be  much  changed;  atid  while  we  most 
ever  expect  an  enemy  on  the  frontier,  we  liave 
every  reason  to  apprehend  disturbances  in  the  in- 
terior from  the  native  powers.  This,  added  to 
what  has  been  above  said  on  the  subject,  shows 
how  well  we  are  prepared  to  meet  these  reverses, 
aided,  as  we  may  expect  to  be,  by  our  zealous 
missionaries  and  their  numerous  Brahmin  prose* 
lytes. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  v^ith  the  rulers  of  this 
empire  to  leave  events  lo  their  tSatural  course,  and 
to  be  totally  indifferent  to  every  danger  tHl  it  be 
too  late  to  apply  the  remedy.  But  they  will  tell 
iis  that  Sir  Harford  Jones  is  gone  on  an  embassy 
to  Persia.  What  effect  will  his  gold  and  his  elo- 
quence have  in  opposing  the  intrigues  Of  France, 
backed  by  the  expectation  of'  ^n  army  ?  Unless 
bur  minister  can"  command  life  -same  means,  the 
figure  he  will  make  at  the  Persian  court  %^1'be 
very  small!  ;  -^   *  '•' 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  the  last  Tract,  to  go- 
vernment to*6'cCiipy  'feus^raf,  inif  fo*;(^mote  the 
sheik  of  the  Mot^teffk  Arabs^  to  Hfie  gdveninient 
of  Bagdad.  Thi*  project  is  tr^fed^as  Vl  fchhncr^, 
but  it  is  what  tfie 'FreftflT^e'-tiow''eE^^  ih 
actomplishing;  thejl  x^ffl'^y'tlfe^  *ineahs  nrise  up 
to  lis 'an  enemy 'wH^re- we  might  lio^  tniSIe'aiB 
efficient  friend.'     ' '^■'' -.:..'     /i 

WlWuhe"*negkGi:*of  tlits«'  liieasures  shalUc 
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brought /ofTwar^  in.  Parlisi^ent,  the  puUic  wIU  lie 
fipi^u$.Qd  with  very  fine  ^pqechea^;  but  will  the 
ApW  of  ^loquenpe  hinder  the  progress  of  human 
events^  and  remedy  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  ensue  ?  or  is  the  management  of  the  House 
qf  ^mmQii3,  the  omly  duty  of  ministers?  It  is 
9^Q^t^j^lv  indispensable  to  the  maint^enance  of  their 
places ;  Bj4t  Jthe  nation  must  ever  consider  th^ 
prosperity  and.  grandeur  of  the  empire  at  large  as 
gmore  weighty  consideration. 
,  It  pay.  be  contended^  that  the  loss  of  India  will 
be  no  detrif)fsat  to  Great  Britain^  that  we  shall 
have  t^e  6ame  trade  as  before;  this,  however, 
must  depend  on  the  power  which  the  French  may 
establish  there ;  but  even  if  this  should  turn  out 
as  sonxe  baye  alledged,  are  Britons  grown  so  caU 
lous  tp,  the  wounds  of  their  national  honour  as  to 
be  prepared  for  ev^ry  humiliation  ?  Do  they  look 
forward  to  be  shut  up  in  their  own  island  with  the 
jbope  of  f^rpetually  being  the  merchants  and  car- 
riers of  the  universe?  Ambition  may  be  a  vice^. 
batfit48  the^rent  of  several  virtues;  its  absence 
^inerates:i!Ticurable  imbecility.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  degrade  our  countrymen  by  supposing  that  this 
important  spring  of  the  human  mind  has  with 
them  lost  all  its  elasticity ! 

i 

.  ,*  Tbe  oontesti  of  the  V cneti  ^nd  Prasslni,  in  the  Circas, 
ailternatelj  amused  and  found  serious  occupatioa  for  the 
people;  bv^t  tbejr  did  not  praiong  the  duration  of  theeni«« 
pirc. 
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A  party  of  considerable  weight  and  respecta- 
t)ility  exists  in  Great  Britain,  known  under  the 
appellation  of  Whigs;  the  basis  of  their  political 
•theory  is  founded  on  the  most  virtuous  motives*  \ 
It  teaches  moderation  with  respect  to  foreign  af- 
hirs;  and  in  those  of  the  interior  estites  a  sala** 
tary  jealousy  of  any  increase  in  the  pow^r  of  the 
crown.  The  argument  used  by  these  men  against 
conquest  is^  that  by  daily  increasing  the  empire 
by  foreign  dependencies  so  much  patronage  is 
given  to  the  throne  as  totally  to  overwhelm  that 
influence  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
ought  to  possess  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  6on<» 
stituents.  As  long  as  the  powers  of  Europe  ba^ 
lanced  each  other,  this  doctrine  was  justly  con* 
sidered  as  the  security  of  the  subject^  and  as 
pointing  oqt  the  most  efficacious  means  of  pre^ 
serving  the  purity  of  th^  constitution* :  bot  when 

*  See  sixth  book- of  Polybins,  ob.  48,  &c.  He  lays  tbat 
the  goTcrnment  of  SptrU  was  ealcnUted  for  self.pre9trfa« 
tioiiy  bat  Qot  for  conquest  or  agsrandiaemeati  tiiat  wJiea 
ihey  aiine<l  at  the  dominion  of  Greece^  tifBy  wIks  ia  dsafor 
pf  losing  their  own  territoriet/  The  relatifo.  situatloa  ^ 
Sparta  obligjed  her  to  sec)(  to  increase  her  power,  lest  she 
should  be  orerwhelmed  bj  her  neighbonr.  As  her  politjr 
was  defectire  in  this  particular,  she  fell.  If  we  ean  bring 
(his  reflexion  home  to  ourseWes,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
.  must  feel  the  lieeessit^jr  of  enlarging  our  swaj,  thef«  iino  4a* 
feet  in  our  constitution  which  ought  reasonablj  to  opposo 
«lur  ?iew8.  Let  the  Whigs  be  iadnccd  to  temper  the  se? erity 
pf  thei^  doctrines  b^  reflepti^ig  on  (his  ptiT^ons  tr^tli. 
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the  possibility  of  continuing  longer  an  independient 
people  on  the  same  terms  as  before  is  done  away, 
and  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  relative  power^ 
in  order  to  preserve  our  political  existence,  has  be- 
come  more  manifest,  without  changing  the  system 
of  our  conduct,  ought  our  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  to  supersede  the  apprehension  df 
those  external  dangers  whioh  menace  our  inde* 
pendence?  and,  if  we  have  two  evils  to  contend 
with,  is  it  not  natural  that  our  first  object  should 
be  to  oppose  the  greatest?  But  let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  in  endeavouring  to  balance  the 
power  of  France  by  adding  to  our  own  intrinsic 
weight,  through  the  means  which  are  pointed  out 
in  these  Essays,  we  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
crown;  still,  as  long  as  the  British  army  is  com- 
posed of  men  whose  personal  interests  are  con- 
nected with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  they  repose^  have 
we  any  just  grounds  to  fear  that  such  an  army  will 
ever  become  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  crown 
to  oppress  the  public  freedom,  and  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  an  absolute  monarchy  ?  Corrupted 
itt  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be,  it  is  degrad-r 
ing  the  character  of  the  nation  too  far;  and  if  they 
deserve  this  censure,  it  may  with  justice  be  doubted 
whether  a  p^ple  so  degenerate  will  long  be  able, 
with  all  the  constitutional  barriers  iawhich  wo  ate 
taught  to  confide,  to  preserve  those  rights  from 
invasion,  to  maintain  which  inviolate,  4  superior 
portion  of  the  manly  virtue  is  requked? 
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TRACT  XXXL 

Appeal  to  tiie  Reader  on  the  apathy  of  Ministers. 

-'^Various  re/lections  on  Zealandj  Sicily^  ^•^^ 
.    On  Peace.^flts  difficulties. — General  Reflect 

tions. 

July  1808. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  to  whose  con* 
sideration  these  opinions  have  been   submitted^ 
that  such  a  system  of  policy  couW  never  be  adopt* 
ed  by  a  British  cabinet,  and  that  they  were  suited 
only  to  those  councils  which  possessed  full  powers 
without  apprehending  the  animadversions  of  an 
opposite  party.    If  this  reflexion  be  admitted  as 
just,  it  results  that  the  power  given  to  ministers 
is  inadequate  to  the  emergency  of  the  times^  and 
that,  while  the  danger  is  so  great,  those  powers 
should  be  enlarged.    If  this  objection  be  not  ad- 
mitted as  valid,  (and  we  ought  not  to  receive  it 
lightly  when  we  consider  the  great  power  which 
Mr.  Pitt  enjoyed,  though  he  misemployed  it,)  this 
will  only  show  that  the  supposed  weakness  of  this 
cabinet  must  arise  from  some  interior  defect  of 
their  own;  arfd  this  defect  can  be  no  other  than  a 
want  of  union  among  themselves.     If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, this  state  of  discord  must  condemn  them^ 
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throughout  their  career,  to  a  series  of  half  i 
sures^  not  only  inglorious,  but  ruinous.  They 
must  be  sensible  of  this  fact  themselves;  but  if 
they  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  persevering  in 
3uch  a  system,  they  can  only  be  united  in  one 
principle,  which  is  that  of  neglecting  every  ad- 
vantage fix)m  the  fear  of  shortening  the  period  of 
their  continuance  in  office.  In  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  the  nation  must  witness^  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  her  ap- 
proaching downfall  as  a  great  empires- 
Let  it  be  permitted  to  an  obscure  individual  to 
ask  his  countrymen  what  hopes  they  can  entertain 
from  the  present  rulers  of  the  state;  and  should 
these  give  way  again  to  those  who  exclusively  ar* 
rogate  to  themselves  the  talents  of  the  country^^ 
will  they  expect  from  them  a  conduct  better 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  ?  Our  onty 
hope  of  salvation  rests  in  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  of  men  of  virtue  and  genius,  who  will  adopt 
new  measures.  The  history  of  all  ages  has  shown 
US  that  energetic  measures  were  not  exclusively 

followed  by  absolute,  monarchies,  but  that  wars 

f 

•  Roi  de  Pnisse,  Histoire  de  Mon  Temps,  chap.  8,  says 
of  Louis  XV.  after  the  death  of  Fleori,  «<  La  Prance  fat 
'<  gPQTernee  par  qoatre  rois  snbalternes,  indcpeodaas  les  qui 
^^  des  autres.  Ce  gouTerncment  mixte  produisit  des  details 
<<  de  d^partemeots;  mais  les  Tacs  g^n^rales  qai  r^unitteni 
*^  et  embrassent  en  grand  le  bien  de  T^tat  et  ion  int^r^it^ 
«  manqvir^nt  dans  les  conscils.'' 
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liare  been  carried  bn  ivith  vigour  by  all  atates^ 
under  every  denomination  of  govemmeat;  for  a 
decided  action  results  from  a  concentration  of  the 
public  will  iif  one  or  more  hands.  Now  if  this 
£iQulty^  according  to  the  British  constitution,  be 
deposited  nowhere,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  go* 
vemment  at  all^  and  that  the  state  can  ndther 
have  nor  expreids  a  will  on  great  occasions.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  government  is  calumniated,  to 
find  excuses  for  those  who  enjoy  authority  without 
the  firmness  necessary  to  their  situation. 

To  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  compre- 
hensive system  of  politics  pursued  by  Buonaparte 
it  is  natural  to  put  the  question.  Why  similar  pro- 
jects, in  point  of  greatness  and  extent,  should  not 
be  entertained  by  the  British  government?  why 
those  who  i^omtnend  them  should  be  called  cku 
mericalffteorists?  If  we  do  not  admit  that  great 
measures  are  incompatible  with  this  government; 
if  we  consider  such  a  proposition  as  an  undeserved 
reproach  to  the  constitution,  it  must  occur  that 
the  only  obstacles  must  be  in  the  ministers  them^ 
selves;  sod  if  they  can  only  see  objects  in  minia* 
ture,  and  confine  their  action  to  a  narrow  plan, 
under  the  deluded  idea  of  going  on  snugh/,  their 
ambition  td  govern  an  empire,  to  whose  annals 
they  will  not  add  much  glory,  is  of  the  most  hum« 
We  species. 

Let  tbe'people  of  this  country  reflect  maturely 
en  this  statement;  let  them  carry  their  imagina* , 
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tbn9  on  to  the  termination  of  the  next  fta  yean; 
but  if  they  are  so  infected  by  the  factions  which 
tear  this  empire  as^not  to  see  the  necessity  of  pur* 
suing  a  more  energetic  and  decided  conduct,  let 
them  prepare  "themselves  for  the  chains  which  th^ 
weakness  pf  our  rulers  is  now  employed  ia 
forging. 

While  the  affairs  of  Spain  bave  totally  diverted 
the  attention  of  government  from  substantial  plana 
for  the  grandeur  and  security  of  the  empire,  a 
considerable  part  of  their  forces  has  been  sent, 
under  Sir  John  Moore*,  to  Sweden.  On  their 
arrival  there,  the  general  was  forced  to  quarter  his 
troopfl,  there  being  no  plan  of  measures  fixed  on 
ibr  the  campaign,  no  arrangement  with 'the  court 
of  Stockholm,  and  no  definitive  orders  forhiscon* 
^uct.    This,  like  all  our  other  enterprises,  tppeaim 

*  When  G^aeral  Moore  arri? ed  in  Sweden,  as  no  orders 
kad  been  giTen  to  him  what  raeasares  were  to  be  portaed^ 
and  be  had  found  none  from  Stockholm,  he  sent  home  for  dU 
reetions.  Be  was  desired  to  pat  himeelf  nader  the  command 
•ftbeKing.  As  soon  as  We  Swedish  Mi^jeety  was  aequainltfa 
with  the  m^snre,  be  sommoned  the  General  to  the  capital^ 
wjiere  he  foni^d  the  King  was  neither  willing  to  allow  him  to 
act  in  Norwajy  nor  to  remain  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom*. 
The  British  armj  was  intended,  therefore,  to  act  in  Fin- 
land: but  as  this  war  qnlteottt  of  theoriglnal  plan  of  opera* 
tionS)  the  General  refased  to  obey  the  order,  left  Sto&hota 
fi|d4eiil7,  and  arrived  atGotteabnrg,  wbeao^  be  embarked 
with  h)s  whole  armj^  Tbns  ended  the  enterprise  fan  Sweden 
foonded  on  prude  and  indigested  ideas. 
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to  h we  beep  folloy^ed  by  half  meajsurcs,  of. which 
the  impotence^  would  insure  the  ridicule,  if  the 
cohsequeiiccs  were  not  deplorable. 

Ifis  now  that  the  imprudence  of  giving  up  the 
island  of  Zealand,  though  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing it  was  obvious,  begins  to  be  felt?  To  have 
stipulated  its  evacuation  was  a  step  of  the  highest 
a}>surdity;  but^to  keep.an  engagement  piade  to  a 
state  whicrh  shortly  after  might  justly  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  king-* 
dom,  and  to  fulfil  tho?e  very  conditions  in  &vour 
6t  oiir  enemies,  who  succeeded  virttuglly  tp  the 
supreme  power,  is  ^  conduct  whicp  Grot^'119  him- 
self would  be  puzzled  ta  defend.  Jt  was  giving 
Zealand  to  France,  for  this  purpose  of  being  eni- 
ployed  as  an  instrument  against  ourselves.  But  it 
is  said  the  cession  of  Zealand  becapie  ppcessary^ 
in  "coti^quence  of  the  hard  frosts  which  prevaQ 
there,  when  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  an  jirmy 
trotn  marching  across  the  ice;  and  that,' at  9ny 
ratet  a  fleet  cannot  keep  those  ^ea$  in  tlie  wintei> 
Th^^.^eniark  server  only  to  show,  that  ikneswcofh 
euirMdrti^  oartnifitary  and  fKmil'domtfiand<!f5  that 
there  stfl!  Wrfi'n  means  of  defenrfinfe  the  island'J 
and  it  IS  so  simple,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
bring  it  forward. 

.  |f  a  British A^my,  placed  in  Zealand  for  ita  ide-^ 
ktMif.  ^shdaid  apprehend  an  invasion  In  conse* 
^neifee  'of  a  iiArd .  ftbst,  •  tfife^  obvious  remedy  iti 
thiscase'isi  tbconstrBctafcirtressbriSuch  strength 
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aKdteagnitiide  that  it  wpukl  <letain  the  besiegers 
t»  ft  longer  time. than  they  oould  poatibly  sparei 
feb  itf  18  evident  that  they  most  raise  the  siege  be- 
fore the  thaw/or  expect,  in  their  turn,  to  be  over* 
powered  by  the  rdnforcements  wtl  ^ould  send  in 
the  spring.  *  Bat  as  the  frost  is  seldom  so  violent 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  troops,  an  opp^tuniity 
of  this  kind  might  not  occur  once  io' ten  years* 
Besides  that,  a  fortress  constructed  so  as  to  becapa* 
ble  of  being  defended  by  ten  thoutond.men,  Wooldi 
require  a  much  greater  force  to  oblige  them  to 
retire  within  their  ramparts;  and  so  large  al) 
army  would  be  reduced  by  famine  to  lay  dowA 
their  arms>  should  they  outstay  the  frost*. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the.  course  of  thesf 
Tracts  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  late  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Bslermo  will  be  seen  in  its  true  co« 
lours.  The  stipulation  of  the  third  article,  by 
which  the  British  are  to  have  provisions  duty  free, 
1%  Sn  the  first  instance,  a  gross  fallacy;  and  if  it 
weve  not  so,  it  is  no  wiore  than  what  all  foreign 
kinuq9enls  have  from  time  immemorial  ^joyed  in 
the  pdrts  ofi that  kingdom;  but  the  subsidy  of 
if  300^000,  ivhioh  is.pKid  in  consequence  of  these 

:  ■*'  TkeSwedish  expedition,  witb^ll  the  magnificent  pane- 
ffri^oji  thp.  King^  areioow  silenced,  and  the  Baltic  will 
|{rpbabi3r  be  shut  against  us.  If  our  pursuits  in  Spain  proTe 
tnimericat,  wc  shall  see  thVconse'qttCQces,  but  perhaps  be  too 
fMI  for  bur  best,  but  iti'ik  resonrce-^^aritime  and  insalar 
jvliiint^n.      '  ♦.*  • 
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weighty  considerations^  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  { 
4or  either  the  money  will  be  applied  to  an  arma^ 
ment  raised  from  a  people  discontented  with  the 
government^  and  then  it  is  levying  an  army  againat 
ourselves;  or  tm  money  will  be  made  away  with 
by  the  agents  of  the>9icilian  government  In  that 
ease  our  salvation  most  depend  on  our  bdng  tbe 
dupes  of  the  negociation.  With  these  miierable 
means  we  oppose  the  profound  wisdom  and  artful 
subtlety  of  the  French  cabinet ! 

The  reader  will  conclude  that  we  breathe  no« 
thing  but  war^  and  that  we  are  enemies  to  pcaeCi 
Let  us  understand  each  other  before  we  part. 

Peace  is  obtained  in  two  ways;  we  make  a 
peace,  or  we  receive  a  peace*  To  sue  for  peace 
because  we  cannot  defend  ourselves,  is  to  prepare 
to  receive  the  most  humiliating  terms;  but  before 
we  seek  peace,  to  place  our  affairs  in  a  safe  and 
proud  position,  is  a  surer  way  to  obtain  a  durable 
one  than  to  seek  it  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  Let 
the  example  of  Rome,  when  Hannibal  was  within 
sight  of  her  walls,  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of 
this  argument.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  ta  dua 
extremity,  and  shall  we  listen  to  the  vmce  oi 
fear? 

To  seek  peace  because  war  was  undertaken 
from  unjust  nioti^^es,  should  that  assertion  of  some 
writers  even  be  true,  it  js  very  amiable  morafi^^ 
but  miserable  poliicy.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
French  revolution,,  whose  basis  was  the  very  iniffr 
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curity  of  person  and  property^  was  anoble  struggle 
for  liberty  against  despotism,  (which  those  wboi 
still  remember  those  days  will  hardly  admit,)  it  it 
certainly  not  a  just  conclu^on  that  we  should  make 
peace  with  a  stat^,  whose  policy,  like  that  of  Rome^ 
consists  in  the  destruction  of  all  independent  go- 
vernments; and  to  express  fine  sentiments  to  sa 
cool  and  designing  a  politician  as  Buonaparte,  is 
like  the  geese  reasoning  on  morality  and  justice,  ta 
the  fox. 

The  measures  proposed  in  these  papers  are  not 
intended  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  perpetual 
war,  but  to  form  the  empire  on  such  a  plan  as 
that  it  shall  be  invulnerable  firom  without,  and 
wear  a  menacing  appearance  to  its  enemies.  A 
state  in  this  predicament  will  always  insure  better 
terms  of  peace  than  that  which  falls  prostrate  and 
Valb  for  mercy.  The  first  object  pf  peace  is  safety 
from  insult.  Commerce  is  a  brilliant  appendage^ 
but  hot  the  sole  consideration  which  should  guide 
us  in  seeking  it;  if  it  were,  there  is  no  humiliatioBi 
which  we  ought  not  to  submit  to  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  it;  and  having  thus^  gained  it,  we  should  be 
scorned  by  the  French  as  a  nation  of  pedlars* 

Peace  with  France  will  be  possible,  whai  we  caa 
be  persuaded  that  Buonap»te  will  abandon  all  hit 
schemes  of  ambition,  to  give  us  the  liberty  of  go* 
iog  with  our  wares  to  all  the  markets  in  £uropei 
but  his  generals  look  for  fiefs  and  duchies^  thef 
sigh  for  the  plunder  of  nations. 
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We  may  make  a  peace  with  France,  but  at  pre- 
$cnt  it  would  be  like  tliose  made  by  Venice  or 
Tuscany ;  for  what  treaty  can  merit  a  better  com* 
parison,  unless  we  can  bind  the  French  to  guaran- 
tee^ Turkey  and  Austria^  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Spain,  and  give  us  the  same  ^ting  on  the 
continent  as  we  had  before  the  war?  But  this  is 
impossible  at  present,  and  in  our  political  position 
we  can  neither  expect  nor  demand  it.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  plan  of  an  insular  empire,  and 
the  means  of  securing  a  predominant  influence  in 
Asia,  has  been  recommended. 

No  party  motive  can  be  attributed  to  the!  pub- 
lication of  these  Tracts,  and  the  administration  it- 
self can  find  no  objection  to  the  execution  of  the 
measures  but  the  want  of  sufficient  powers;  if, 
therefore,  their  contents  be  found  to  coincide  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  whatever  at^metits 
they  may  contain  against  the  system  of  our  foreign 
aiKiirs,  the  efiect  must  evidently  tend  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  government,  by  disposing  the  na^ 
tion  to  acquiesce  in  its  exertions* 
" '  From  what  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  these 
Tracts,  it  must  appear  clear,  that  not  only  Gieat 
Sritain, 'but  every  state  which  has  its  own  intefest 
Qt  heart,  should  seek  to  adopt  the  following -maiCfi* 
im: — ^**  That  every  state  which,  instead  of  repos* 
^^  ing  on  its  own  strength,  trusts  to  its  allies^  de« 
*^  ctives  itself*"    It  is  not  permitted^  however^ 

*  Roi dc  Prusse  Guerre de  Sept  Ans,  eh.  <• ' 
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to  every  government  to  follow  this  rute^;  tWjarr- 
ihg  interests  of  the  diflerent  powers  make  'ff  ijfeces- 
sary  to  negociate,  to  temporise,  and  often  to  make 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  gain  a  desired  point;  for  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  court  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbour  in  accomplishing  that  which  the  ttkte 
could  with  impunity  eicecute  by  itself;  Vnd  the 
reason  of  this  is  evident,  because  it  has  never  been 
known  that  alliances  between  nations  were  so 
sincere  that  either  should  act  from  disinterested 
motives;  and  jealousy  is  ever  at  hand  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord.  Ih  the  coalitions  which  havife  at 
various  times  been  formed  in  Europe,  we  have 
often  seen  that  every  power  in  its  turn,  has  been 
displeased  at  any  great  success  of  \\»  allies,  from 
the  fear  that  as  one  state  was  humbled,  86  another 
was  elevated.  The  King  of  Prussia's  writings  are 
full  of  examples  of  this  kind  '^^  It  would  there* 
fore  be  natural  to  conclude,  that  as  no  alliance  can 
be  thoroughly  sincere,  so  it  ought  never'' to  be 
recurred  lo  but  when  it  is  indispensible. 

*  «  Bepuis  qa'en  Europe  I*art  dc  la  guetre  fest  perfec* 
*<  tionn^y  depnis  que  la  politique  a  %A  ^tablir,  une  certatne 
<^  balance  de  pouToirs  entre  les  sourerains,  le  sort  commun 
*'  del  plas  grandes  entrcprises,  ne  prodult  que  rarement  left 
*^  efieti  auxqiicl8x>nde?rotts*attendre;  les  forces  ^gales  dea 
*^  deux  cAf^t*  et  raliematire  det  pertes  et  deft  aii'ce^  font 
^^  qu'a  la  fia  de  la  guerre  la  plus  acharp^e  left  enaemift  se 
«'  trpuvent  chacua  i.  pea  pr^  dans  le  mtme  ^tat  ou  ilft 
*-*  ^toient  avant  de  Tenf reprcndre.** 

Hist,  de  Mon  Temps,  near  the  end  ofclup.JL4. 
C  C 
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J^ew  «^atc?,  l?owever,  are  able  to  profit^  t^y  thU. 
reAeiipi^  .because  their  local  position  prevents 
their ^bp^g  at  liberty  to  act  for  tliemselves;  and 
this  i^  a.  disadvantage  which^  until  the  immenae  iur 
create  pf  the  French  empire^  particularly  belonged 
tfi.cgjptinental  powers  whose  chief  strength  oon- 
sisted'  ip^^heir  armies,  Britain  herself  was  ^h^ckled 
by  the.$aine  considerations,  because^  though  she 
was  \^ery,  powerful  at  sea,  yet  other  nations  were 
nottptally  without  aonaritime  force:  thosshe 
w;asx)|tgn  obliged  to  act  from  the  impulse  which 
was^i^y^n^tp  her  by  the  position  of  her  allies. 

At  ;present  the  inilitary  preponderance  of  Finance 
has.exclw^ed  ps  almost  entirely  from  negociating 
.  OQ  the  continent ;  but  while  Britain  is  iq  a  man- 
ner rc^de^d  null  with  respect  to  this  point,  her 
n^yfll  pofvei^  .has  :exceeded  all  that  has  ever  been 
koow];^  inpa^t  times,  and  that  of  every  other  state 
has  been  totally  annihilated.  In  spite^  however^ 
of  this  fact,  which  is  undeniable,  we  find  it  often 
asked,  how  far. we  ought  to  attempt  any  particur 
lar  enterprise  by  objecting  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers?  This  results  from  habit  without  re» 
flexion;  and  though  the  very  nature  of  our  situa- 
tion, added  to  the  uncontrolable  force  we  have  at 
sea,  points  out  to  us  that  islands  are  the  only  basis 
of  our  poweri  yet  we  make  our  maritime  superU 
ority  only  a  means  of  pursuing  our  manceuvres  in 
Europe.  It  seems  inconceivable  that^  with  so  ob- 
vious a  track  for  us  to^pursue,  we  should  never  ba 
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able  to  stHke  into  this  path^  but  conHime  in  the 
old  one,  where  Wc  have  ever  met  and  shall  en-  ^ 
countef'sornqnyobstaclesand  difficulties)  though 
we  know,  •  from  experiments  repeated  over  and 
over  agaiii,  that  in  all  wars  where  we  have  had  to 
cooperate  with  allies,  every  object  has  been  de- 
feated by  their  want  of  zeal  as  well  as  the  clash- 
ing of  interests  which  have  commonly  prevented 
the  attainment  of  the  end  desired;  so*that  instead 
of  the  fulfilment  of  our  own  wishes,  or  those  of 
^  our  coadjutdrs,  a  third  result  has  arisen  foreseen 
by  none. 

History  4s  open  before  us,  and  the  example  of 
Themistocles  claims  our  attention.  He  saw  the 
effect  which  is  produced  by  the  command  of  the 
sea;  and,  as  he  felt  the  defect  under  which  Athens 
laboured  by  her  situation,  he  remedied  the  evil  by 
braiding  the  long  walk  by  which  the  city  was. 
joined  to  the  Peir^us,  and,  as  it  Were^  dhnded  it 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  He  felt  that,  had 
Athens  been  situated  oti  a  considerable  island,  her 
situation  would  have  beeti  perfect,  and  4h6  power 
she  would  have  acquired  over  the  rest  would  have 
enabled  her  to  di^nsewith  the  interference  she 
was  forced  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
and  in  the  oon^uently  exorbitant  power  of  Spar- 
ta; but  the  genius. of  Xhemiatocles  could  ttot 
remedy  a  natural  defect,  .nor  could  it  foresoe  the 
mistakes  which  were  aftorirards  colnmitted  in  the 
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war  which  broke  put  a&er  iiit^  deaths  and  which 
waft  mi^rtianflged  after  thut  of  Perieleo. : 

Britain,  at  this  moment/ baB  the.  opportunity  cf 
putting  in  practice  the  theory  of  Themi^tocle^t  at 
the  same  .time,  without  the.defects  of  {Athens^  and 
the  counterpoise  of  the  na^es  of  other  states ;  yet 
we  find  that  nothing  is  so  far  from.thfi  intention 
of  our  rulers  as  to  profit  by  an  example  which 
spesdis  so  clearly  to  our  present  case.    It  would 
be  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  want  of  jud^ment^ 
and  of  a  defect  of  reason;  the  cause,  therefore,  of 
this  radical  fault,  which  maybe  deemed  the  springs 
of  their  conduct,  must.be  sought  for  ekcwhere. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  King,  of 
Prussia's  History  of  his  own  Times  it  is.unneces*  * 
sary  to  say  that  he  has  not^  iii:  genfhil,  been  ac« 
cused  of  disguising  the  ^truUi  of  events  oor  of 
falsifying  the  causes  from  wh^h  they  stos^    He . 
saySj  tbai'aaioog  the  motives  whictfjodnced  lung 
George  thfe  Secondvto  entidrAnto.the  war  in  sup4 
port  of  Maria  Thecesajmdllsspragmaticsanctioi), 
^'-.that  besides  it  tended  ti»ihorease  his  tneastoea 
*!  in 'Hanover,  which  Bnglaad^ras-to  pdjchim  for . 
''  the  services  of  the'HaDriowrian.t]xx>p5;?'.i(eb.  8*). 
Irt  another  part  of^  the  sawc: History,  ^eb^ll,)  -in. 
speakin^^  of'  the*  motives  which  iodiiBedrSlim  'to 
(tiftdiarge  -tlieXdlfdrCaifertBt,.  he'^aysiriihat  .^'  a 
'*  gen^^I'ilisconteQt  pbttgtd^hss  MsLJestj^to  tmu. 
''-  'XiS^tL  iniilister  %vhoiuid^emdiiitd«Urfak  J{iewa^ 
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*^'^nSkf9Ai0  f^h^sid^  over  with  the  appearance  of 
f^  the  piAHc  inuittt  ^11  those  ^teps  \Vhich  were 
-^;  tdksSS  oir  accocint'6f  li^is  bleetorate.*'  This  de- 
licate jpoint  has  neverl)een  given  up  to  any  minis- 
try;* and  to  this  day^  whoever  has  desired  to  come 
into  power  has  been  obliged  to  swear  a  faithful 
tibedience  to  the  elector  of  Hatiover,  Even  Mr, 
Fox*,  when  a  little  before  his  death  he  cambinto 
oSteey  declared  himself  attached  to  all  his  Majesty's 
rights  in  Hanover. 

•When  Lord  Lauderdale  was  at  Paris,  no  diffi- 
cnhy  ivas  made  to  the  restitution  of  Hanover, 
and  the  sacrifice  will  be  made  whenever  the  price 
is  paid;  but  as  the  tenure  would  be  insecure, 
while  the' equivalent  would  be  lost  for  ever,  the 
flatter  coUjki  come  to  no  conclusion. 

•ItJSi  evident -that  the  pursuing  the  plan  of  an 
msuiar  empire  coutdaiever  restore  Hanover  to  the 
royal  family,  and  this  is  a  suffident  ^ason  for  our 
projects  being  chimerical;  but  what  is  more  lar 
inentable,  it  insures  our  being  constantly  em« 
broiledwilk  continental  politics.  :  ^ 

But  wouM  it  not  be  possible  to  find  «n  indem* 

**'K  t^^e'!^rofacc  to  Sir.  Pox*siHroTk,  page  7,  lie  expatiates 
on  the  pleasures  of  literary  pursuits,  from  which  nothing  but 
ihe.e«t;|b\MbliioqA\Qf,a.V\  htg  party  yv^ujil.evor  tempt  him  to 
^Tiate.  JIow  excelleut  are  the  principles  of  a  Whig,  who, 
when  in  plaoe,  will  render  the  politics  of  the  state  subscr. 
Tiept  to  those  of  the  electorate!  But  these  h!ard  couditiojns 
are  an  avoidable, ' 
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nity  for  the  private  interest  of  the  crOwii^  soficicM 
to  repay  it  for  thelos^,  among  those  isfetute  favhich 
might  be  the  fruit  of  maritime  warJf  HWfciirt- 
demnity  might  surely  be  found ;  and.  indeed,  it 
would  be  better  that  such  an  arrangement  were 
made,  than  the  interests  of  a  great  empire  should 
be  eternally  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  principality  of 
80  little  consequence  in  the  general  scale. 

As  a  proof  that  this  is  not  a  groundless  asser* 
lion,  every  one  who  pleases  may  obsen^e  the  pe* 
culiar  deference  and  respect  paid  to  the  Hanove- 
rian minister  now  resident  at  this  court,  whenever 
he  presents  hiniself  at  the  public  office^  or  at  the 
private  houses  of  any  of  our  cabinet  ministers. 

When  tlie  house  of  Brunswick  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  country  had  been  the;Scat^ 
of  turbulence  ^nd  discontent;  it  vVas  natural^ 
.therefore,  that  strangers  should  consider  their  na^ 
tive  country  as  their  home,  and  a  refuge  in  case  of 
disturbances  here;  but  when  that  family  had  be- 
come naturalised  to  the  soil,  one  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  habit  had  reconciled  them  ta  the  dif- 
ficuhies  attending  their,  brilliant  situation;  and 
since  the  total  subversion  of  the  continent^  a  cor- 
per  of  it  in  these  dfiys  should  not  be  copside]:;^ das 
a  retreat  when,  there  shall  be  no  safety  here.  The 
contrary  is  a  proof  that  men  reason  from  habit  i 
for  when  the  empire  of  the  ocean  can  afford  no 
fjirther  security,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Hanover  is 
;jcting  like  the  fascinated  bird  which  fij^s  into  the 
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jaws  of  the  serpent  Enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Hanover  will 
not^  in  future^  prove  a  bait  to  ensnare  the  inde* 
pendent  policy  of  Britainyrnor  cause  us  to  deviate 
from  the  road  to  national  prosperity;  but  the  pub* 
lie  conduct  of  every  state  .will  always  have  an  un- 
accountable appearance^  while  the  sdvefei^  4ias 
interests  incompatible  with  those  of  his  people. 
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TRACT  xxx:r.     "' 

Rfiturn  to  the  mlgect  of  Spain. — Remarks  an  the 

.,  ^fiench  natuftu-^Hopes  eatertamed  tf  ^  re- 

sista^ce  qfS^iL^--Ct>nfectiires  ^ihe  Author  en 

the  result — Insular  enterprises  recommefi4ed  in 

presence. 

October  1808. 

Tk£  reader  will  remember  that  oneoftheprin* 
cipal  objects  of  these  Essays  was  to  investigate  the 
system  on  which  mini^tera  l^ad  acted  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  or  to  assure  ourselves  whether  they 
acted  from  any  system  at  all;  or  whether  thej 
eagerly  followed  a  series  of  events^  occurring  y^ith- 
out  either  their  foresight  or  guidance,  without 
considering  how  far  the  consiei^uenqes  might  turn 
out  advantageous,  or  only  produce  fr^h  diffk* 
culties. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  current  for  tfie  present^  u^e 
•'  xtiil  consider  of  misfiyr tunes  when  they  happen  to 
^f  1^^."  This  principle  of  conduct  owes  its  rise  tu 
the  necessity  under  which  ministers  labour  of  hav- 
ing some  successes  to  boast  of  in  Parliament;  and 
as  the  managers  of  theatres  represent  enchanted 
palaces  and  fairy  gardens  with  paper  and  tinsel,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  get  together  a  proper  a^ortmeqt 
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^  these  specious  etnbelKshinente  to  aet  off  to  ad^ 
vantage  tbelpiiblic  afffflrs/of  the  8tate>  in  otdM  to 
show  to  'those  who  look  soperficiatly  on  thepn  that 
all  has  been  done  ^diat  waa  poasible  for  i^  public 
good.  y 

Those  who  wish  to  deciy  their  merit,  endea- 
voor  tp  fiod  but  a  thousand  errors  and  deceptions 
in  these  representational  tmd  cavil  about  fiiilures^ 
and  misconduct,  jrithovt.  H^ell  consideiing  tht 
whole  action,  and  entering  hito  either  its  caused 
or  its  consequences.. 

If  tlie  partisans  of  ministry  are  asked  what  end 
they  propose  to  themsdves  by  the  present  politics, 
with  res|>eotto  Spain,  they  tell  you,  that  to  rescue 
the  whole  ()eninsulB  from  the  yoke  of  France  wH} 
l>ea  :great  point  gumed;  that  it  may  once  more 
amknate  all  fiurope  in  a  coalition  against  Francet 
and  that  it  may  finally  reduce  that  kingdom  to  its  ' 
ancient  limits.  If  this  answer  be  maturely  weighed^ 
it  will  :only  shoW  us  that  some  men  are  incapable 
of  profiting  by  past  experience;  and  what  they 
hold  out  as  such  a  brilliant  prospect,  will  proye', 
(even*  should  this  be  realized,)  no  more  than  the 
pld  circle  of  peace,,  war,  aild^isoalitions,  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  had  to  struggle. 

The  Gauls,  or,  as  we  tiow  term  them,  the 
French,  have,  from  the  earltest  periods  of  history, 
been  distinguished  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  con-» 
quest  and  rapine.  We  find  them,  before  Ihe  first 
Punic  war,  invading  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
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Jwinorf:  and  it  required  (he- utmost  efforts  of  the 
JRofdai)  p()^ye^,  which  was:  lassistad  by  a  similar 
princifli,  ta  repress  their  incttrsibnSj  and  to  drive 
them  ba^k  bo  their  native  home.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  physical  or  n^oral  causes  of 
apropensity.  which  eminently  distingutshfes  that 
ipepple ;  it  is  enough  t6  be  persuaded  that  it  is  esr 
jS^ntial  to  the  cl>aracter  of  the  nation,  since  we 
£hd  ihe  same  ^sposkidn  inherent  in  the  ancient 
Gaul  and  the  modern  Frenchman  ;  and  unless  we 
can  hope  to  alter  the  national  character,  we  have 
-jevery  reason  to  expect  the  same  effects  from  the 
permanency  of  the  same  causes.  • 
,    The  British  government,  to  whose  safety  and 
prosperity  thi^  unquiet  disposition  is  injurious,  has 
4wo  ways  of  warding  off  its  evil  effects ;  the  bne, 
by  repressing  Uie  invaders,  and  driving  them  with* 
ia their  Iimit64  the  other,:  by  increasing  its  own 
power  and  influence  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  equipoise 
i>f  greatness.    It  has  within  the  last  iift<3en  years 
endeavoured  to  pursue  the  former  plan ;  and  we 
have,^in  the  course  (ofi  these  Tracts,  endeavoured 
to<  point  out  the  cadsesxbf  its  failures,  and  to  re^ 
commend  the  latter  ^stem  of  policy,  by  showing 
the  necessity  of  aiming  at  ah  increase  of  insular 
ddm\niori.    Tbbhatfnot  yet  been  adopted^  but 
wearefetill  endeayourihgjto  tiegain  what  is  lost;*y 
tlie  $ame  measures  from  whidi:  the  disasters  ori- 
ginated,   t         ,n      :  i .      .  - 
,    We  >nay  be  suspwled'  of  being  determined  to 
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co9i4e9)r^5  right  QriwiKHig^  .aud  that  sre  argue  ra- 
ther frqm  what,  Wfi,:fecJ:  thaa  froifi/v^kaft  Tvci^e; 
.bi|t:ivhiteiWftV«diIy  join  in  the  generdl  nqoidrtg 
fi>r  the  fiueoess  which  the  Spaniards  .hafreriuChertD 
gained,  and  unite  our  jhK}peB  for  their  future  pi^o- 
sperity,  it  may  be  permitted  to  everjr  one,  without 
being,  accused  of  want  of  generoa^y  andbeoeva- 
4ence  to  a  brjMr^  p^|^)e»  tQ  calculate  howt^&ir  tfanr 
victoriea  may  tend.toithe^sebunty  !dnd' happibeas 
of  Great  Britain.  » 

It  is  a  vice  inherent  in  the  people  of  this  caun- 
Jtry.  to  judge  in  politics  without  mbderatibn*.  Oit 
party  is  so  servile,  that  it  will  never  owa'tlnfc  wAtst 
the  ministry  does  can.  be  wrung.;  while. iahotheiv 
equally  uncandid,  will  54$arceiy  allow  that  they  eitai 
ever  do  right.  Th^eive  determSued  at  sdl  Events 
to  fiiid  fault/;  :0Q(d.thu4  tbe  true  state  of  the  ques«- 
tioiias  j^ither^i^ntir^ly. overlooked,  or  seen  tmlyhy 
the/ew'.whp  ^re  afcl^  tAregartfiewnte  through  aoj 
other  than  a.  disfQrt^d,  medium.  i;:. 

If  we  consider  tlt^e;  revolt  of  the  Spanianb^frMi 
the  usurpation  of  France  in  an  unhia3a(9i  .UMimer^ 
we;  mnsfe'PP^Oeive  tb$  pnQspect.jc^maoy-  ad^tto- 
tsigesi,*hecaqse  every,  p^w.  %i^exoSf  It^  Fcance  must 
tejfid  tO)OQ€^py  her  forei^,  arrest  the  career  ofher 
^ftpcesses,:  arj$i>ffli|nini$h  her.  Jhop^  of  untvertol 
5»^ayt.  Ua^ter;tfeiij,^sp§ftSp«^pl?e€ie*itsi(p 
perspective ;.  and;4h<^e)wit^  disappRoye  th^thaimg 
assisted  them/n>P?t  pu^  ^^viol^pee^pn  tfafeir  ,owti 
senses  to  gratify  their  humour;  but,  on  the  dim 
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hand,  when  tee  :s)se  the  i»Mt6xtirdvdgant  hopes 
:eDtertaidbi£;  wfaen  we  ^otmBernhe  resi8taii(5£f  bf 
-^Spaia.jffi  Jhi!D8t:s5^n6nym6ci^  ^Hto^tte -cfeWnfall  of 
(tfaeiRrinnhiipdwen  when  we  cotiiktor  the  Com- 
plete independence  of  that  people  as  the  aera  of 
^grandeur  and  prosperity  to  GtesA  Britain,  and  the 
fi>rerunnev  of  <peace  and  hlippines8  to  idl  Europe, 
our  minds  thtttt'be  eleVatei^'^  to;  ^  4egreef  of  saii- 
.gump  andichim^^rical^deli^iivAn'  qtilte*  incc^risistebt 
with  reason  and  prudence.  '' 

^  Luciah  (De  Gonscribendi  Histoi'ia)  tells  us  that 
tbe-peopkfof  Abdbra  wefeoncfe  infected  with  a 
.eiinoto'idisefiBe^'Vfor  a'f^v^'^  the  wlieife 

joilr^  with  libhtinwd  violence.  After  seVeA-ldayb 
the  ferbr  Veht  off  with  a  bleeding  at  thenc^seiteid 
^  looleii^t^eat,  but  left  tteir  minds  under  a«tiK)ng 
«fiectii0A>  for  every  oihe>bectfmb>a8*it  were-irispJrlfd 
with'  tmgic  poetry^  and-sponted  Umfaictf  WithgMa); 
teheh)0nee^  partit^iilnrly  fmm  thd  Andrbftie^ai^ 
Euripides^  reciting  the^peech  of  Perseus ;  fed  tfail 
tlie  whide  towH  was  full' of  piAh,  meagre^ ^even- 
day  ^tM^ckttii^^'^^-'  ^'^  .-      -  •'»  '-  ^'  '  n-vilaqirr.f!  ..1: 

:  Tht  puMti^  ^huMiittt^bout  SpaiA^  liit'^hir  pr^ 
M»t  day^ 'f^^Ab^'lnui^lhie  ffenz)<t^f)|{ie  Ab- 
de^itesrthe  only  diflFeret^ce  is  that  the^lifiCuti 
with  lid  is  ^tnol*^^ permanent  When-  4.hat^  begiii§ 
tO'MbBidife/  the  >fi4IoWm'gveflexion4*^lniiy  -  peilmps 
CikwWMimi^  W^st-al^eaHy  hav<^  done  to 
time  m^  hHV^r'ndt  been  kited  with  rhi& epidemic 


It  is  now  fifteen  .years  iineea  loUl  cbangeitodk. 
place  in  Fcance^  the  *oofisequ6nce  of  mh\A  kMi: 
been,  a  spirit  of  uniirfaraid  cs6riqae$t|  and  thesiabto 
version  of  the  estabUshed^veradieiitSDfrEurQpek 
In  the  whc%i  of  this  cootest  Great  Britain  lias 
tak^an  active  part;  biit>as  it  has  everr.h^ea 
fbimd  :that  new  systenas:  hare,  previ^^  Qver  ithe  i 
old,  the  great  error  of  our  politics. aeems  to  have ' 
consisted :  in  attempting  to  support  those  rottem  * 
'fabrics  which  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  almost 
inevitable  decay.    Part- of  these  were,  totally  d^  . 
stro}*ed;  the  rest  attached  themselves  to  France, 
and  .joined  agiaiiist  Britain^  who  had  ever  interested 
heraelf  in  tbeir^b^ialf.     n 

Britain  foresaw:  two  evils  in  the  French  reyplu- 
tion;  the  on^  was  the^stibv^riMlitQf  :l(^ws  4Ik1.so-.- 
cial  ord^}  th^- sepoodj  .t.th^..40str4Qlioii.^of  the., 
equipoise  of  fiurope,  and  the  universal  military;  ' 
de3{}qttsm  of  1;  ranee.    From  these  ipotjvea  war  . 
was  i^ndertakenandv persisted  in;  but  wie  have  en- 
dMavour^d.to  show,  that  ihto  meins  were  no(  prp«^ 
perjyi  understood^. aiyd^  cGfascqueutly.  that,  the  ol>- 
^ecttwluch  was  ^esigried  td  be  ftverted  wte  i^ther  , 
prompted ;  -and :  we  have  suggpasted^  i  that  as-  vto 
havftoot  tbe  means  o£  ihspiriog  the  states  oCihii^^ 
contii|eni  ivith  ,a.  Jbye  oifrirititepeDde3idt^rk:Vfem:o 
more  proper  tojaimat  the  aggnandisementofbut^c 
maritifaieipeiwerblktrita^aivdominioni  at  theadme  . 
ti)i)e.sqpphrting  this'^sydteih  by  ameliorating  the  * 
condiUon^of  the  inhahita&ta;^  while  <a\<^iAareL£ilkv 
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deavoured  to  show  how  chimerical  it  is  to  sedc  by 
f^ree  the  re-establishment  of  a  balance  of  power 
on  the  continent,  which,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  must  eventually  be  restored. 

From  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least*  expected  a 
powerful  resistance  is  op|)osed  ta  the  inrading  spi* 
rit  of  the  French,  and  our  hope^  are  again  re- 
vived. One  might  have  expected,  however,  that 
the  series  of  reverses  and  calamities  whicli  we  hove 
experienced  would  have  .taught  us  to  be  less  san- 
guine, and  have  induced  us  to  seek  to  place  our 
power  and  safety  on  a  new  and  more  solid  basis 
than  that  balance  which  we  haVe  hitherto  found 
inadequate  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  desired. 
On  the  opening  of  these  events  we  suggested 
roaiiy'^^bstac)^  and  difficulties  to  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishe^^  and  it  is  neecfless  to  recapitulate  them. 
Let  us  for  a  ftroment  suppose  that  the  Spaniards 
have,  by  their  foresight  and  wisdom,  obviated  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  let  us  even  go  farther,  let 
us  take  it  for  granted  that  unvaried  success  wiH 
attend  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  will  iq  a  short 
time  establish  their  independence;  our  ministry 
will  with  justice  ask  if  this  is  not -a  great  point 
gained.  A  great  part  of  Europe  will  be  thus  i«- 
coed  from  the  ydke  of  Buonaparte,  arid  the  ports 
of  that -country  will  he  open  to  our  commerce. 
All  this  is  most  true;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that. 
Russia  and  Austria,  with- all  the  rest  of  Germany, 
will  lake  vjg  arms  tfgainst  France,  it  is  here  we 
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lausidia^ex^y  aad  -unless  tliat  eve»t  should. tal^^ 
pl^e,and  b$  attended  with  successf^  what  prospectr 
have  we  of  the  termination  of  ihe'iKe^ent  war  7  It 
must  be^  evident  to  the  most  superficial  obserj^er, 
that  the  aspect  of  the  continent  will  not  be  such  as- 
can  possibly  adqiit  of  any.  such  arrangement  ad; 
could  prqmote  the  vie^ws  and  in^rests  inC  thi^; 
countky.    ,^  ,         ..         .»....: 

Russia  will  continue,  for  the  present,  to  qnite 
its  interests  with  France,  while  Austria  wiH  ba 
forced  to  bend  to  the  storm,  ^nd  ,the  Qtf (^ati/ 
empire  may,  yet  .be  sacrificed  to  the.  ambition:  of; 
the  emperors.    If  affairs,  should  take  a;  t^irn  against 
France  in  those  countries^  the  consequence  .will 
never  ba  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  ordpr  of 
things,  (any  more  than  pOr  grandfath^rs^ii^^ttl.ll^' 
bom  anew^  and  act  over  again  their  past  Kv^ J 
but  a  new  one,  which  no  human  being,  pftn  at.  this ; 
hour  foresee. 

We.may  take  advantage  of  these  events  when 
they  occur,  but  to  anticipate  theqi  before  they  be 
ripe  would  be  committing  the  sa9)e  errors  which, 
have  been  already  tried  and  condemned  as  such. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  been  the  most 
active  opposer  of  France  in  the  qar^er.  of  her  am« 
bitipn,  yet  she  has  al^yays  conducted  herself  in., 
tl^e  pursuit  of  the  war  as  if  she  had  wanted  a  pro* 
per.pretext  for  carrying  it  on.  She  has  rhade  war 
to  assist  the  Dutch^  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians, 
Swedes,  and  now  the  Spaniards;  and,  as  if  it  were 
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^necessary  to  hsve  a  stalking-horse  before  her»  she 
Has  never  openly  avowed  that  she  is  her  rival  for 
power  and  grandeur,  consequently^  she  has  alway* 
had  the  weakness  to  declare  that  her  sole  object 
was  to  assist  others^  but  that  she  was  totally  in^ 
difierent  about  her  own  obvious  interests.  THia 
doctriite,  which  she.  has  professed  Sd  long,  has^ 
been  shown  to  be  of  no  avail  to  her,  while  by  ad^ 
hering  to  it  she  has  neglected  those  ^means  of  in- 
*  creasing  her  own  power,  which,  h|id  she  pursued, 
would  ha^e  entitled  her  in  a  much  higher  degree , 
to  claim  the  respect  and  attention  of  those  states 
which  are  at  present  leagued  against  hen 

It  is  very  difliCQit  to  conceive  thk  the  thirst  of 
conquest  which  in  all  ages  has  actuated  the  French, 
will,  in  the  event  of  our  ihost  decisive  success,  be 
allayed.  Our  owiv  expcriience  has  shown  us  that 
Great  Britain,  with  all  the  power  and  riches  which 
she  has  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  has 
not  been  able  to  maintain  that  balance  on  which 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  depends;  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  could  this  balance  be  restored,  an  ac^* 
ces^on  of  power  is  necessary  to  thi^  ^empfre  to 
maintain  it,  much  more  so  to  re-^establish  it ;  that 
therefore,  before  she  can  with  propriety  pursue 
"the  end,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  the^ 
jneans;  afid  it  appears  that  the  only  method  to 
•frive  at  this  object  is  die  plan  of  aggrandisement 
which  has  been  before  pointed  out,  and  on  the 
importance  of  which  we  have  so  earnestly  in« 
sisted. 
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Thereadet  Will  naturally  infet",  from  the  above 
reasoning,  that  we  do  not  condemn  the  measure 
of  giving  assistance  tcwthe  Spaniards,  but  that  our 
solely  pursuing  this  object  is  the  error  which  go- 
vernment at  present  labours  under ;  first,  because 
every  advantage  in  the  event  must  be  relative ;  and 
secondly,  because  in  case  of  disappointment  we 
shall  have  neglected  to  pursue  our  own  individual 
advantage,  and  shall  not  have  anticipated  those 
steps  which  will  tlicn  appear  more  obviously  ne- 
cessary ;  and  government  will,  as  usual,  be  totally 
unprepared  for  them  until  they  literally  stumble 
over  them.  ^ 

het  us  leave  to  those  who  occupy  themselves 
with  carping  at  the  skirts  and  scraps  of  politics  to 
argue  about  the  .convention  of  Cyntra,  That, 
event,  with  the  investigation  of  the  Swedish  affairs, 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  opposition,  divert  their  at- 
tention from  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  events, 
and  induce  them  to  overlook  those  points  where 
ministers  are  most  vulnerable.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

As  soon  as  the  general  insurrection  took  place, 
every  province  of  Spain  placed  itself  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  respective  junta.  It  was  to  be- 
feared  in  this  case  that  discord  uiight  have  ruined 
their  affairs,  but  it  seems  that  they  have  delegated 
two  members  for  each  of  these,  who  together  form 
a  conventional  assembly  of  thirty.  If  this  expe- 
dient suffice  to  obviate  the  evils  to  be  expected 
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/rom  faction  and  discord,  the  event  will  show  the 
measure  to  have*been  judiciously  taken;  but  it 
would  be  rashness  to  decide  that  this  will  positively 
be  the  case.  In  Portugal  our  generals  have  re- 
established the  regency  which  the  court  left  on 
their  departure  for  Brazil. 

Let  us  wave  those  jealousies  which  the  Spaniards 
have  expressed  respecting  our  interference  in  their 
behalf,  and  pursue  the  subject. 

In  order  to  assist  our. allies,  the  British  army 
must  march  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  the  fron- 
tier  of  Spain.  The  chance  of  War  is  at  best  always 
doubtful ;  and  .should  we  meet  with  a  reverse,  it 
must  strike  every  one  that  the  retreat  of  our  army 
will  be  laborious  and  difficult j  while  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  when  armies  of  two.nations,  dif* 
fering  totally  in  language  and  manners,  act  toge- 
ther on  the  same  theatre^  numberless  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  may  .arise  with  much  greater 
facility  than  they  can  be  accommodated.  In  the 
event  of  disasters  arising  from  such  causes,  to^  re- 
criminate on  one  another  is  the  only  consolation 
left,  while  it  tends  always  to  widen  the  breach. 
These  are  at  present  the  difficulties  with  which 
one  of  the  largest  armies  ever  sent  from  this  coun- 
try has, to  struggle.  This  reflexion,  if  admitted, 
does  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  should  have 
looked  passively  on  at  this  contest,  but  that  we 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  such  a  situation 
as  not  to  have  added  these  difficulties  to  the  many 
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with  wihich  we  must  in  every  place  have  to  con« 
tend.  If  the  great  efibrts  which  the  Spaniards  are 
now.  making  be  insufficient  to  operate  the  end  de- 
sisedj  how  far  will  our  assistance  go  towards  pro* 
longing  the  cpptest?  Had  we  then  decided  to 
confine  ourselves  merely  to  assisting  them  with 
ix)oney  and  armSy«o.urarmy  which  is  now  in  Spain 
might  have  been  actively  employed  in  such  a  way^ 
that  while  its  successes  left  behind  them  some  per- 
manent advantages  to  ourselves,  the  force  and  at« 
teatiop  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  distracted 
and  divided;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Spa- 
niards^ we  .flight  have  been  still  better  prepared 
for  those  events  'which  their  misfortunes  must 
inevitably  draw  after  them.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
capital  defects  of  our  cabinet  that  it  never  can  em- 
brace and  combjine  two  objects;  and  one  might 
suppose  that  they  had  staked  all  on  the  fate  of 
Spain !  ^  How  far  this  will  elevate  their  fame  as 
great  statesmen  the  future  historian  will  decide; 
bdt  this  result^ i/rpm  imitating  their  predecessors 
with  too  much  [servility  • 

It  pftei^  h^ppens^  in  the  accomplishment  of 
those  political  objects  the  results  of  which  must  in 
a  gre^t  measure  depend  on  the  future  conduct  of 
those  over  ^hom  we  have  no  right  to  assume  con- 
jtfjoly  that  jDBan]|^  consequences  ensue  which  pro* 
^\^y  eipbarrass  in  a  d^pree  far  outmeasuring  the 
adjtfai)t(i|g;^^  whjch  are  to  be  gained;  and  it  would 
}>e  w^l  Ip  <;onsider  if^  in  the  sequel^  the  Q^mmoa 
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vf]th    Spain   may   not   be'  reckoned  mtidct  diis 
head. 

WhHe  oar  whole  power  is  exerted  to  iiisfrre  the 
independence  of  Spain,  the  detachnient  oif  their 
American  colonies  is  an  event 'Which  is  by  no 
means  mrpvdhdble.  This,  h6wever;  Wtfi  ektend 
our  commerce  to  those  wgtoti^i  and  Ks  adrantag^ 
when*  fr^d  from  tf)e  obstaiHes  with  whieh  it  irfts 
formerly  encumbered,  will  be  very  great;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Spain  will  be  completdy  impo- 
verisKed,  at)d  in  tliat  state  wiM*  never  be  ifble  'to 
repay  the  sums  which  'we  »htiU  haw  expended  in 
her  behalf.  In  this  new  dtnation,  howeveir,  -she 
vi'ill  have  to  resist  the  whole  pres$nr6  of  Baona- 
partfc^s  empire,  and  will  certainly  require  the 
greatest  exertions  on  our  part  to  support  her. 
Here  then  is  open  beifbre  its  '\ltt  indefinite  pro- 
spect of  subsidies  to  Spain,'  sfftd  a  Waf,  die  rfsurc 
"^of  wKdi  must  be  doubttitl  att'd'its  progress  tediom. 
If  thepursmt  of  it*'i\*(!rc?  at  all  directed  to  tbecar& 
of  onr  own' power  ahd^gmrifleor,'th^obJects  toW 
pursued  have  alreiuly  bcen'l^fited  quti*  btaf  i(^  wte 
are. still  infatuated  with'ottr  sy^ttltn'tJf  ^^ttihceaiid 
subsidies,  we  hare  undoubtedly  htft  on  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  escpendingf*  Aosc  riefae» 
which  the  tmshackbd  tiotmnc^de  irfthe  new  worM 
will  have  thmwn  ihto  our  hands,,  wftile  thein* 
evit^le  consccjuence  must  iiey^t  we  tan  look^ 
no  niorfe  than  a  perpetual  8'Ohfcst  with «  poweir 
whose  very  government  exists  by  war;  cdnse^ 
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quently  we  are  giving  fuel  tp  that  flame  which  >ve 
avpw  it  to  be  our  interest  to  extinguish  j  and  if  the 
Spanish  independence  produce  no  greater  adv^- 
tag£^<i;  it  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  pru- 
dence of  this  method  of  opposing  the  powej  of 
France;  firsts  because  we  cannot  insure  its  dura- 
bility,, and , then  our  efforts  will  be  lost;  next,  be- 
cause it  will  require  on  our  part  the  greatest  exer- 
tions to  support  it,  and  our  patience  must  Anally' 
be  worn  out;  but  if  the  raising  independent  states 
on  the  continent  be  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  pres-  ' 
sure  of  our  enemy  to  burthen  ourselves  with  the 
evident  imperfections  of  the  unstable  independ- 
ence of  Spain  cannot  surely  answer  the  end  for 
which  the  effort  was  made. 

In  a  juncture  like  the  present,  it  is  evident  that 
the  supreme  command  at  sea  must  also  include 
the  dominion  of  the  islands,  for  by  this  means 
e\'ery  maritime  people  becomes  subservient  to  that 
power.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continent 
lis  united  under  oAe  head,  and  seeks  to  exclude  the 
insular  state  from  any  commerce  with  it,  the  lat- 
.  ter  is  enabled  not  only  to  exist  by  its  own  means, 
but  even  to  shut  up  the  continent  within  itself. 
One  side, .therefore,  must  relax,  when  the  other 
agrees  to  do  the  same;  and  until  this  matter  is 
clearly  understood,  if  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  solid  basis  of  peace  can  be  settled  between 
Great  Britain  and  France;  for  while  the  latter  will 
not  admit  the  former  withiai  her  bounds,  the  for- 
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mer  can  preclude  her  totally  from  reaping  the  ad«^ 
vantage  of  maritime  commerce ;  and  it  must  be 
clear  to  all  that  no  peace  can  be  stable  where  a 
inutual  interest  does  not  sppport  it,  which  caii 
nevefr  be  the  case,  unless  there  be  a  compromise 
between  the  parties,  where  each  must  cede  to  the 
other.  But  the  result  of  all  our  continental  con- 
t^ts  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  this  posture  of 
affairs. 

It  is  in  Buonaparte's  power  to  dispose  entirely 
on  the  Continent;  Great  Britain  ought  therefore 
to  be  all-powerful  on  her  side,  otherwise  they  can 
never  mee(  on  equal  terms;  and  before  she  thinks 
of  disputing  any  thing  on  the  main  land,  it  is  ne- 
pe^s^  to  enlarge  and  secure  her  owxT  power  OQ 
jfs  proper  elemept. 
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TRACT  XXXIII. 

Remarks  on  the  disasters  of  Italy. — Kingdom  of 
Naples.-^Siciltf. — Iryiistke  oj  the  British  re- 
specting that  country. — Operations  in  Calabria. 

— Reflections  on  the.  errors  of  Ministry. 
,f 

,     '  October  1808. 

In  the  24th  chapter  of  Machiavelli's  Prince  he 
gives  us  the  reasons  why  the  princes  of  Italy  lost 
their  states.  After  the  preamble  he  proceeds  thus: 
"  And  if  we  consider  those  sovereigns  who  have 
"  lost  their  territories  in  our  days,  as  the  King  of 
"  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  others,  one  of 
"  the  principal  defects  will  be  found  common  to 
"  all,  a  neglect  of  the  use  of  arms,  for  the  rea- 
"  sons  above  fully  enumerated;  after  which  it 
"  will  be  also  seen  that  some  of  these  have  had 
"  the  people  against  them,  or  even  having  them 
*'  favourable,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make 
*'  sure  of  the  nobles;  because  without  these  faults 
"  states  which  possess  so  many  resources  to  main- 
'^  tain  an  army  in  the  field  are  not  so  easily  lost. 
"  Philip  of  Macedon,  not  the  father  of  the  great 
*'  Alexander,  but  he  who  was  vanquished  by  Fla- 
**  minius, "was  possessed  of  dominions  not  propor- 
<*  tionably  great  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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*^  Romans  and  Greeks  who  attacked  him,    Ne- 
^^  vertheless  as  he  was  a  warlike  prince^  who  knew 
'^  how  to  satisfy  the  people  as  well  as  to  make 
^^  sure  of  the  nobles^  be  sustained  some  years  the 
^^  war  against  tbtoi;  and  if  in  the  end  he  lost  some 
^*  cities,  the  bulk  of  his  dominions  remained  to 
•^  him.  *But  our  modern  princes,  who  have  been 
^'  by  birth  long  established  on  their  thrones^  have 
^'  no  right  ^o  complain  of  Fortune  because  they 
**  have  lost  theirs;  let  Ihem  blame  their  own  im- 
"  becjlity,  since  it  had  never  occurred  to  them^ 
<*  in  times  of  tranquillity,  that  the  scene  might 
"  change;  which  is  the  most  common  failing  of 
^'  men,  in  the  moment  of  calm,  not  to  be  prepar* 
*^  ed  for  the  tempest.     When  the  times  became 
^^  adverse,  they  thought  only  of  flight,  buf  not  of 
*'  defence,  and  they  hoped  that  their,  subjects, 
"  tired  of  the  violeiice  of  their  conquerors,  would 
^'  recal.  them.     This  devise    is  good   when   all 
^\  others  fail ;  but  it  is  bad  conduct  to  have  dis^ 
*^fegar<ied  all  other  remedies,  for  this  reason,  be- 
"  cause  no  one  would,  ever  agree  to  fall  from  the 
^*  hope  of  finding  some  one  who  would  raise  him 
^'  up.    This  rarely  happens,  and  if  it  does  it  is 
^*  insecure;  for  this  defence  is  vile,  and  does  not 
^^  depend  on  oneself;  and  that  defence  alone  is 
^*  good,  sure,  ai^d  durable,  which  dq)ends  on  one- 
"  sfelf,  alone,  and  ones  own  virtue.** 

This  conduct  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  King  of 
Naples^  ip  the  days^pf  Machiayelli;  and.  if  we  ex- 
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amine  the  causes  of  the  same  event  in  our  times^ 
we  find  the  reflexion  applies  precisely;  and  when 
We  consider  the  bKnd  determinatioti  of  the  court 
of  Palermo  to  continue  the  system  of  abuses  which 
has  involved  them  in  their  present  ruin,  the  hope$ 
entertained  in  this  country  that  they  will  rjegain 
and  be  able  to  preserve  their  dominions  by  th^ 
same  policy  by  which  they  wet-e  lost,  and  the  rest* 
less  ambition  of  that  cabinet  to  gain  thi^  point, 
(while  it  may  afford  matter  of  wonder  to  the  re- 
flecting few,)  will  show  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
rarely  profit  by  past  Experience;  but  when  it  is 
seen'  that  a  cabinet  such  as  we  have  above  de- 
scribed  is  endeavouring  to  make  ours  the' dupe 
and  tool  o(  their  ambition,  and  that  this  does  not  . 
awaken  our  indignation,  the  prospect  of  ch6  result 
of  dl  our  mighty  exertions  will  not  appear  very 
'bright. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  a  short  time, 
and  offer  to  the  reader  some  further  reflexions  on 
our  present  situation  in  Sicily.  No  one  is  pre* 
pared  to  controvert  the  acjcount  given  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  .this  work  on  the  Sicilian  government, 
though  it  has  been  objected  that,  coming  as  friends 
to  defend  an  unfortunate  prince,  we  ought  not  t6 
claim  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  government,  and 
thus  virtually  deprive  him  of  his  independence. 
The  dilemma  into  which  the  British  government- 
is  thrown  i\  however,  not  to  bejhastily  overlooked, 
in  order  to  give  it  an  excuse  to  proceed  as  it,  has 
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begun,  without  maturely  weighing  both  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  acts  and  the  consequences  of  its 
own  copduet;  for  here  wisdom  seems  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  justice.  Let  our  ministers  examine 
their  own  hearts,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they 
prefer  to  be  considered  as  just  but  unwise,  or  vice 
versa.     But  w;henever  justice  and  wisdom  appear 

,  on  opposite  sides,  ought  they  not  to  consider  well 
if  some  fallacy  is  not  lurking  behind,  and  if  there 
is  not  some  sophism  which  ought  to  be  exposed  ? 
If  the  British  cabinet  consider  justice  as  indis- 
pensable to  every  part  of  their  political  conduct,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  order  not  to  violate  ^his 
ilacred  principle,  they  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  espouse  the  cause  of  those  who  are  not 
actuated  by  the  same  purity  of  motive;  for  if  they 
neglect  this  article,  however  determined  they  may 
be  not  to  do  wrong  from  themselves,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  violate  their  own  principles  on  ac- 
count of  others;  and  while  Ihey /detest  the  very 
thought  of  committing  injustice,  they  submit  to 
be  the  instruments  of  it  in  behalf  of  those  whose 

■  cause  they  have  espoused;  and  this  while* it  can-: 
not  extenuate  the  crime,  can  only  acid  meannes? 
to  atrocity. 

While  the  British  forces  are  preparing  to  invade 
Italy,  and  to  invite  the. people  to  join  them  in  ex-- 
pelling  the  French,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  they  will  take  advantage  of  our  conduct  to 
create  a  party  in  their  favour.   They  will  naturally 
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publish  a  manifesto^  in  which  they  will  tell  the 
people  of  Italy  that  the  British  have  no  regard  for 
them  nor  for  their  happiness^ ;  that  th^r  only  ob« 
^  ject  is  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  with 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  all  the  abuses  and  corrupt' 
tbns  which  characterised  their  government ;'  they 
will  represent  the  wise  regulations  of  the  heneoo* 
voleht '  Joseph  Buonaparte,  bfs  abdlition  of  the 
corporation  laws,  the  monopolies  of  corn,  and  the 
bai^arous  prohibitions  of  the  freedom  of  inland 
commerce;  they  will  ask  them  if  they  can  expect 
better  from  those  whose  residence  in  Sicily  has 
confirmed  the  miseries  of  that  country  ;  they  will 
represent  the  increase  of  taxes,  notwithstanding 
the  subsidies  they  pay  to  the  Sicilian  government* 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  Italy  will  be 
totally  deaf  to  these  representations  ? 

It  is  thus  we  shall  see  that  our  acquiescence  in 
all  the  absurdities  of  the  Palermitan  cabinet  is  not 
only  favourable  to  the  French  cause,  but  highly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  ally,  while  it 
must  render  our  pretensions  to  that  scrupulous 
and  inviolable  justice  which  we  profess,  ridiculous 
to  those  whom  it  is  our  chief  object  to  eonciliate. 
Here  then  folly  appears  on  the  side  of  justice^ 
which  is  an  ally  of  which  it  cannot  stand  in  need. 
3ut  the  fallacy  of  this  arises  from  considering 
justice  as  due  from  us  to  the  governors  of  Sicily, 
while  we  dp  not  admit  the  same  in  favour  of  the 
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p^ple^    Is  justice,:  then^  due  only  to  kings^  or  is 
it  the  coiDrriori  rigUt  of  raankind?^ 

The$^  ..reflections  ^re  ;nade  to  show  that  our 
manner  of  acting  with  regard  to  Sicily  cannot  be 
ju3t;^  for  will  any  one  assert  that  when  wcset  off 
from  that  principle  we  should  be  enveloped  by  the 
consec^ueiice^  in  the  very,  o[^site?  Justice  inJ 
wisdoni,  ^ei^ji  are  inseparable ;  and  whenever  the 
result  be  unj^ust,  it  is  evident  we  have  been  mis-; 
taken  in  ourgrounds.i  la^prder  to  explain  thi« 
more  clearly,  let  us.asl|  the  following  questions. 

Should  the, people  of  Sicily  revolt  against  the 
testablisiied  gpyernn^ent,  after  having  in  vain,  im- 
plored a  redress  of  their  grievances,  what  |>art 
would  the  Biitish  take  in  this  event?  Would 
they  assist  the  qrQwu  to  trample  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sicily,  to  axiiiihilate  the  privileges  of  the 
different  qrders  pf  the  state,  t^  abolisli  the  paflia- 
mcnt,  and  to  introduce  a  pure  despotism  ?  WouM 
they  join  llie  insurgents,,  and  take  on  thetnseWcs 
to  cKctate  ?  This  would  amount  to  the  usurpation 
of  trhegovernn;^nt.  Would  they  renrwin  neuter, 
and,  ingepsibk  tq  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  in  a 
coutttrj^^  for  vyhose  happiness  ancj  independence 
they  Qvow  thcmsclv^es  interested?'  Here  tliey 
would  ipartate  the  Atlvenians,  in  the  civil  war  at 
Corcyra*^  yhieh  Thucydides.  ha3  pamtedtio  i<p 

#  .    » 
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true  bat  dete^jtitble  oohfn^]  ^tt|)fC0»iihe  j^0»|ib 
of  Sicily  la^m^  tolpiU'fch^)8eiit)estbxls«o1he>B9iti8ii 
general^  whst  answer  cotild  >  he  jgive^tbam  witboiifc 
ppe&ly  avowing  a  total  dkre^afdtb  thM  jaatieit  of 
whichimini9t£ff8:^re!«6proud^       ' 

It  ftOBy.  ho  fairly  oondluded^  bjcm  tlna;TQaranii(g# 
that  our  sending  troops  ti^SiciAfjon  Itepvesasfc 
footing  is  absolutelyjand  nani^esdy  ui^Usti  tfiat 
our  noo-interferenoe  in  die  goyermnml,.  when  « 
judicious  inter&retioe  might  {tend  to  aUbyibeidsIt 
contents  of  the  people,  and  mafke'thedi  "bettffr 
aatifified  with  their  laws  and  their  rtuWf^r' is  .th« 
ea{3atal  fallacy  which  involves  usm^-tbe  ta^nk^y 
and  cruelty -of  die  ooooequences  .akeddy  taume* 
rated;  for  the  next  step  we  take  most  be  one  of 
the  three  above  described;  and  whichever  we 
ehuse^  justice  must  equally  sufGsr.  3iit  hi  prevent 
aU  these  evils  by  honestly  coming  forward 'as  an 
Hinpire,  is  the  only  &ir  way  of  aveDtiDgcthediA 
grace  which  a  perseveranoe  in  so  false  aprtnotfiiq 
of  conduct  must  inevitably  draw  after  it.  .  .: 

It  is  byt  doing  justice  to  our  fubejent  miiitstdvs 
toaay,  that  the  sending  a  prince  of  tbefaoiiae  of 
Sicily  to  lay  his  daixn  to  the  regency  of  Spain  wa4 
disapproved  of  by  them^  and  that,  in  consequence^ 
die  minister  at  Palermo  who  took  this  uaw^rant^ 
ablevStep  had4eten  recalled^  in  order  to  show  t$ 
the  i^ianiards  lluKt  we^do  not  wish  to  bias  thtai 
inclinations^  and  run'  the  ride  of  editing  their  jeft» 
hwf.    But  this  attempt  of  th^  Siqilian  cabinet/ 
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aidded  to  WhaOi^ll  appear  ia  thci  sequel,  will  only 
eerVe  to:aho^  how  soaringi  are  the  pretensions  of 
those  whose^saivationiroin  total  destruction  has 
hitherto  depended  alme  on  the  power  of  oar  arms, 
and  how  little  they  regarded  the.danger. of  involv- 
ing ns  in  very  disagi^eeable  discussions  with  tiie  tsi* 
iating  governtne^oF  Spain;' ( 
'  Let  the  r^fer  Vefeorito  the  letters  addressed  to 
Sir  John^lgtuart^  as  weH  as  to  Machiavelli's  re« 
flekionn,  ju^t  cited,  for  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
tfoWrtfall  of  the^kingdom  of  Naples,  and  then  Jet 
m  consider  the  means 'which  it  is  expected  will  be 
litnft&yiiA  to  recover  it ;  and  iil  order  to  state  these 
more  clearly,  it  will  be  pw^r  to  look  back  on 
preceding  events.  - 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1798^  Championet, 
the  French  general,,  marched  to  Naples,  and  esta« 
l)lished  the  risptibriCBn  system*    The  court  fled  to 
Palermo^  and' a  numerous  army  of  70^00Q  Nea- 
politans was  dispersed  before  5000  French;  two 
British  regiments  weiie  stationed* in  the  citadel  of 
Messina,  and  Lord  Nelson's  squadron  protected 
the  island  of  Sicily. '  In  the  spring,  of  .the  follow- 
ing year,  the  emperor  Paul  bf  Russia  declared  war 
against  France,  and  sent  Suvaroffinto  Italy*.    The 
French  armies  were  by  this  event  recalled  into 
Lombardy,  and  their  abscncer^ave.rise^to  the 
celebrated  insurrection  ofGardimal  Rufo,  the^ptttf' 
ticulars  of  which  are  perhaps  not  generaUy  known*' 
It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  give  some  account 
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of  it,  that  new  light  may  be  thrown  on  th^  pre- 
sent subject. 

The  state  of  Calabria,  from  the  great  earthquake, 
in  L783,  had  been  a  mass  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion;  the  government  had  taken  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  depress, the  power  of  the  feuda- 
tory nobility,  but  had  established  no  regular  plai^ 
of  police  in  its  room;  the  whole  country  had  there;, 
fore  for  many  years  been  infested  by  lawless  ban- 
ditti, and  it  was  unsafe  for  strangers  to  travel  ill 
any  part  of  it. 

Cardinal  Rufo,  with  the  cros^  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  in  the  spring  of  1799  went 
into  Calabria;  he  preached  a  crusade  or  religious 
warfare  against  the  French,  proclaimed  an  am- 
nesty to  all  the  outlaws,  and  invjted  all  ranks  of 
people  to  join  his  standard.    His  followers  were 
called  Champion?  of  the  Holy  Faith,  (santa  fedisti^) 
and  with  these  respectable  allies  he  undertook  to 
purify  Italy  from  the  unhaljowed  steps  of  the  infi- 
del French.     As  the  enemy  retired  to  the  northern 
provinces,  Rufo  met  with  no  resistance;  but  as 
no  funds  had  been  prepared  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  followers,  the  industrious  farmers  and. land- 
holders, the  only  respectable  part  of  the  nation, 
were  sacrificed  to  this  lawless  band.    The  people 
of  property  were  reduced  to  the.  most  embarrass-, 
ing  dilemma.     If  they  took  no  part  with  the  car* 
dinal  they  were  considered  as  jacobins,  plundered^ 
and  put  to  death  as  such  by  his  followers.    If  they 
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took  arms  anafbHoweci  Wm,  their  property  was 
ruined  by  detachments- bl^  his  armament ;  and  the 
cardinal  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  repress 
these  injuries.  After  a  march  from  the^outhem 
point  of  Calabria  to  Naples,  which  had  becii 
marked  by  every  kind  of  outrage,- these  Vandals, 
id  concert  with  the  British  fleet,  took  possession 
of^tht  capital.  Notwithstanding  these  horrors, 
nlariy  individuals  in  the  kingdom  had  lent  sums  of 
nioney  to  Rufo,  on  condition  of  being  repaid  on . 
the  return  of  the  court  to  Naples ;  but  most,  if  n^,^ 
all,  these  obligation^  were  violated,  and  the  pay- 
ment peremptorily  refused,  while  the  many^who 
had  lent  their  money  in  this  way  could  not,  by 
producmg  their  receipts,  Ifberate  themselves  from 
the  inrputation  of  having '^been  partizans  of  the 
French.  This  triumphant  scene  lasted  until  the 
baltle  of  Marengo  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
the  impending  danger  was  averted  by  a  transitory 
peace.  Since  that  time  a  second  inroad  of  the 
French  into  the  Jcingdom  of  Naples  has  again, 
obliged  the  court  to  seek  shelter  in  Sicily;  and 
now  we  are  told,  a  second  time,  that  an  insurrec- 
tion begun  in  Calabria  will,  under  the  cover  of  the 
Spanish  war,  restore  Italy  to  a  state  of  independ* 
cnee.  That  the  outlaws  and  robbeft  of  Calabria 
are  always  ready  for  fresh  plunde^^s  not  difficult 
to  conceive;  but  that  the  more  respectable  part 
<ff  the  nation  will,  after  what.hasx)nce  happened, 
be  induced  to  johi  them,  is  what  we  have  no  right 
to  hope. 
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Among  those  who  jcritied  the  Mpublican  p&rty^ 
cm  the  first  arrival  of  the  French  at  Naples,  was 
the  Prince  of  Molitemo;  and  though  he  was  iii 
consequence  proscribed  by  the.  court,  he  has  of 
late  made  his  peace  with  his  sovereign.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  (1808)  he  came  to 
£ngland,  to  propose  to  this  government  to  assist 
him  in  exciting  a  general  revolt  in  Italy  against 
the  French.  From  his  former  adherence  to  the 
republican  party  his  overtures  were  rejected,  and 
there  is  some  r^on  to  believe  that  he  was  or- 
dered |o  leave  this  country.  He  had  proposed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  doctrine  to  be  pro- 
mulgated to  the  Italians  should  be  the  union  and 
independence  of  all  Italy  in  one  great  state.  This, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  is,  if  properly  made  use 
of,  the  most  powerful  en^ne  to  move  that  people; 
but  if  it  be  abused,  all  the  good  which  it  might 
occasion  will  disappear,  and  a  fresh  scene  of  mis- 
fortunes  will  open,  thus  prolonging  the  misery  of. 
Italy. 

The  Prince  of  Molitemo  is  now  at  the  head  of 
Rufous  followers  in  Calabria,  and  it  is  his  intention 
to  make  use  of  them  to  risk  the  old  pursuit  of  the 
union  and  independence  of  Italy.  '  In  this  he  is 
'  supported  by  the  Queen  of  Sicily  and  her  ministry, 
who  flatter  themselves  that  through  his  means 
they  will  not  only  be  able  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  but  even  get  possession  of  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Italy. 

MX  . 
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By  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  states^  M4ia 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  which  ao 
tuate  that  cabinet,  sqch  a  scheme  will  hardly  be 
relished  when  they  shall  discover  in  whose  favour 
it  is  undertaken ;  at  the  same  time,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Molitemo's  character,  it 
will  not  appear  improbable  that  he  may  shake  off 
bis  dependence  on  his  present  protectors  as  soon 
as  his  credit  is  established. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  cabinet  of  Palermo  has 
two  grand  objects  in  view ;  nothing  less  than  the 
thrones  of  Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  short-sighted 
and  inconsiderate  ambition  which  urges  prefects, 
presenting  no  hope  of  better  times  to  tlie  people, 
must  evidently  counteract  itself.  Were  it,  how- 
ejrer,  successful,  what  hope  would  Great  Britain 
have  of  influencing  a  court  in  prosperity,  which 
in  its  present  debasement  she  has  not  energy  to 
restrain? 

The  public  attention  is  now  attracted  by  the 
events  of  Spain.  Our  enemy  has  a  double  game 
to  play;  either  he  will  succeed  hi  his  , attempt  to 
overpower  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms,  or,  if 
unsuccessful  in  that  effort,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  restore  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  exact,  as  the 
price  of  that  restoration,  a  peace  and  alliance  with 
his  empire,  guaranteed  by  Russia,  while  the  old 
king  and  queen  will  remain  as  pledges  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  son ;  for  it  will  at  any  time  be 
in  his  power  to  set  up  the  father  against  the  son^ 
and  thus  divide  Spain  against  itself. 
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If  either  of  these  objects  be  accomplishecl,  it 
might  be  permitted  to  ask,  To  what  purpose  is 
our  interference?  and  what  advantage  can  possibly 
accrue  from  it  to  ourselves  ?  The  good  policy  of 
our  insular  prcgect  will  then  be  confirmed  by  still 
t:learer  evidence. 

It  results  from  these  reflexions^  that  the  mi* 
nisters  who  have  ent&red  so  entirely  into  the  affairs 
of  Spain  have  taken  this  step  without  maturely 
weighing  the  consequences,  and  without  forming 
to  themselves  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the 
.work  they  have  undertaken^  for,  in  the  event  of 
success  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  they  willfind  their 
influence  as  little  established  as  before ;  and  as 
their  aim  in  endeavouring  to  re-establish  a  balance 
is  grounded  on  the  hope  of  making  Great  Britaiu 
the  arbitressof  it,  the  means. they  pursue  are  cer- 
tainly not  proportioned  to  the  end.  If  they  deny 
this  to  be  true,  it  may  be  asked  why  they  should 
take  so  much  trouble  to  establish  an'  order  of 
things  for  the  preservation  of  which  they  dlisavQW 
every  solicitude,  and  openly  disreganl  the  oiily 
means  by  which  it  would  be  itt  their  power  to  give 
it  permanency. 


'  .1.  ■  "  ■  ■ 
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TRACT  XXXIV.  /' 

Affatrs  iqf  the  Levant  in'  1808. — Extreme  ah- 
*         surdity  of  the  conduct  qftlie  British. 

\  * 

October  1808. 
It  is  mtended  in  this  Tract  to  take  a  ^new  of  the 
transactions  in  the  Levant  during  the  last  summer, 
in  order  to  show  the  aoundness  of  the  pdicy  re- 
conimendtd  m  these  Essays  with  respect  to  Greece. 
We  observed  that  the  Torks,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  had  made  overtures  to  this  country  to. 
have  a  minister  sent  to  theni  to  treat  of  peace>  and 
hovi:  tong  a  time  elapsed  before  any  attention  w«s 
paid  to  the  subject 

In  June  last  the  Turks  were  waiting  for  our  roi^ 
nister  with  great  anxiety ;  for  as  the  Greeks  knew 
that  peace  with  Britain  was  expected^  they  coUect* 
itd  in  the  Mocea  great  bodies  of  m^i^  who  at  fir^ 
tixA^  appeared  as  bandiUi,  but  with  the  inlentioD 
of  forming  theiqaehres  kito  a  regular  national  in* 
surrection.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salonika^ 
about  1500  Macedonian  Greeks  haunted  at  the 
3ame  time  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  occiq>ied 
the  isles  of  Skiathus  and  Chilidronia  or  Hakmesos, 

^  taking  a  great  number  of  Tuikish  vessels.    They 
thep  applied  to  the  British  squadron  to  open  a 
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communication  with  th6m>  ind  deekired  thai  if 
Ihe  English  would  protect  them,  and  gpve  them 
an  island  for  an  establishment^  they  would  join  us^ 
and  take  all  the  Archipelaga  Under  our  auspices 
they  proposed  to  collect  ten  thousand  men. 
These  propositions  were  nbt  only  totally  rejected^ 
but  the  reply  to  them  was  accompanied  with  th# 
following  insulting  advice,  "  that  tliey  had  better 
**  not  proceed  farther,  for  it  was  qUite  uncertain 
"  how  affairs  might  end;  that  if  they  hoped  for 
^*  assistance  from  Russia,  they  would  be  deceived, 
^'  ^»  they  had  already  been  three  times  before; 
^'  that  the  mutual  jealoiisies  of  France  and  Russia 
^*  would  never  permit  either  to  gain  a  footing  in 
•*  their  country."  This  advice,  tending  to.  urge 
men  who  have  a  clear  right  to  be  free  whenever 
they  dare  resist  the  Torks,  to  absolute  despair^ 
was  given  them  with-all  that  conscientious  and  un- 
feeling love  of  justice  which  characterises  our  virr 
tuous  principles  of  policy,  and  has,  no  doubt  had  its 
proper  effect,  namely,  to  render  the  British  name 
odious  to  the  Greeks,  contemptible  to  the  Turks^ 
and  ridiculous  to  the  French  and  Russians.  The 
latter  had  encouraged  the  Greeks,  by  promising 
Ihem  to  attack  tlie  Turks  as  soon  as  they  saw 
them  in  force.  Where  we  give  no  hopes,  we  can 
make  no  friends ;  where  we  do  not  inspire  fear,  we 
increase  the  confidence  of  our  enemies;  yet  this  is  - 
the  moral  of  the  story. 

The  islanders  of  Idra  were  in  the  interest  of 
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Russia  so  strongly^  that  they  fitted  oat  privateers 
against  the  Turks;  and  even  after  the  armistice^ 
the  Russians,  knowing  that  the  British  prevented 
the  Turks  from  coming  out  of  the  Dardanelles, 
induced  them  to  refuse  admitting  the  Greek  pri* 
mate  whom  the  Porte  had  appointed;  so  that,  in 
%onseqQenceof  some  threats  from  Ali  Pasha,  se* 
yeral  Idriote  ships  were  armed^  and  cruised  be* 
tween  that  island  and  the  Morea.  Many  of  these 
had  all  their  property^  and  families  onboard,  imi* 
tatitig,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  conduct  of  th)r 
Athenians  in  the  Persian  invasion.  This  latter 
fact  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  example  of 
virtue  and  firmness,  while  its  exact  counterpart, 
in  our  days,  makes  no  impression  on  the  cold  but 
erroneous  calculators  of  the  present  day.  The 
Idriotes  went  farther;  they  had  oiTered  th^ 
^  island  and  themselves  to  the  French,  ratiier  than 
be  again  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  only  con- 
federation which  prevented  the  British  from  at* 
tacking  these  brave  but  unfortunate  people,  whom 
every  rational  motive  should  have  induced  them 
to  protect,  was  the  fear  that  they  would  retire  to 
Cerigo, .  where  the  French  are  now  establbbecL 
They  found  the  Idriotes  numerous,  possessiuj; 
ticarly  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  and  three  thoa^r 
sand  seamen;  and  had  they  taken  this  step,  it 
would  have  rendered  that  island  a  most  formidable 
place, « which  indeed  it  will  soon  become,  in  con* 
sequence  of  our  measures.    They  were  written  to 
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by  the  British  commander  to  thb  efl^t,  that  his 
goverament  commiserated  their  situation^  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  disasters  they  suffered  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  Russians,  who  were  now  finally  ex- 
pelled from  those  seaa;  that  if  they  joined  the 
FVench,  the  destruction  of  their  ships  would  en- 
sue, which  must  be  their  total  ruin;  but  to  com. 
sole  them,  he  offered  tliem  passports  to  go  to 
Malta,  and  lay  the  whole  before  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 
They  were  then  advised  to  lay  up  their  ships,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  trade  of  that  island,  and 
threatened  with  destruction  if  they  did  not  acqui- 
esce.  This  was  all  agreed  to,  and  tranquillity  was 
re-establisKed. 

After  this  the  Turks  sent  an  Aga  to  the  British 
fleet  to  beg  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  they 
might  collect  the  revenues  in  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago;  which  was  refused,  because  no  one 
had  powers  to  conclude  such  an  armistice.  They 
then  sent  a  courier  with  a  letter  to  England^  to 
accelerate  this  affair. 

These  things  had  not  happened  long,  before  a 
total  revolution  took  place  at  Constantinople. 
Sultan  Mustapha,  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Hamed, 
who  had  put  to  death  Selim,  his  deposed  prede- 
cessor, was  himself  deposed  and  imprfsoned,  and 
Mahmoud,  his  younger  brother,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  This  new  party  having  been  supported 
by  French  and  Russian  intrigue,  all  hopes  of  peace 
with  Turkey  are  as  distant  as  ever. 
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*  U 18  necessary  to  make  a  &w  reflexions  on  thb 
subject.  We  see  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  ^nd  tbs^t  it  has  neither  the  means 
of  perpetuating  its  iron  yoke  on  its  Christian  sub- 

.  jects,  nor  that  of  defending  its  frontier  against  th^ 
European  powers  which  are  now  aiming  at  itade- 
^tructipn :  we  see  the  Qreek  islanders,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  continent,  pressing  on  us  for  jurotec^ 
tion,  while  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
if  they  ahould  fail  to  obtain  this  point,  they  Will 
4:all  in  the  French.  All  this  time^  we  are  at  war 
with  t^e  Tiirks,  who  aVe  obliged,  by  the  conscious- 
|iess  of  their  own  weakness  and  danger,  to  become 
our  enemies;  and  we  still  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  to  a  state  which  can 
only  keep  its  engagements  with  us  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  French  and  Rus^ans:  we  see  the 
former  preparing  to  stretch  their  hands  over  thcsp 
islands,  and  by  our  extraordinary  conduct  we  pre-  ^ 
serve  ^hat  state  of  anarchy>  as  if  we  had  no  other 
object  than  to  prepare  them  for  the  dominion  of 
the  French !  If  we  ponsid^r  the  wanton  pruelty 
of  this  Qondu(:t,  we .  ar^  at  a  Ipss.  to  explain  the 
motives  which  occaaioned  it;  bv\t  if  we  are  told^^ 
as  usual,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  Britain  to  encou- 
rage rebels  agtutist  their  sovereign,  let  us  examine 

>  the  ground  of  th^e  scruples.  The  Greeks  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  country;  they  were  once  free 
and  independent.  If  their  ancestors  ^st  their  lir 
berties,  does  it  necessarily  follow  ^at  the  pr^nt 
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race  can  have  no  right  to  recover  them?  In  a 
nation  like  the  Briti^^  who  consider  conquest  at 
a  crime  and  an  infringemeht  of  right,  it  aeema 
very  strange  that  the  barbarcms  conquests  of  tii6 
Turkoman  Tartars^  in  the  fifteenth  century,  should 
be  regarded  as  having  conferred  a  sacred  ahd  un* 
alienable  right,  while  they  look  with  honor  on 
the  usurpations  of  the  French,  admitting  no  title 
vrfiateyer  to  have  been  acquired  by  them !  We 
have  already  acknowledged  that  nothing  can  atode 
for  the  injury  of  conquest  but  good  institutions, 
which  may  render  the  people  flourishing  and  hap- 
py: but  even  these  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
Turks,  who  have  systematically  treated  their  con- 
quered subjects  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity ;  yet  we  are  startled  at  the  idea  of  injustice, 
even  when  ntf  right  can  be  violated,  unless  it  be 
that  of  cupriciouflly  inflicting  calamity.  Hie  re>- 
sult  of  all  these  reflexions  is  to  show  that  a  very 
moral  abstract  rule  may  be  exceedingly  immoral 
and  pernicious  In  the  conduct  of  political  afiairs. 
National  justice  is  therefore  no  more  than  a  pie- 
text  to  cover  either  our  weakness  or  our  igno^ 
.  ranee,  for  it  exhibits  us  in  the  quite  opposite  cha* 
racters  of  patrons  of  liberty  in  Spain,  of  despotism 
in  Sicily,  and  of  anarchy  in  Turkey! 

The  French  make  anarchy  their  forerunner,  in 
order  that  they  may  step  in  and  pro/it  by  the  con* 
fusion  they  have  created ;  we  are  seconding  the 
riews  of  our  enen^es,  by  abstaining  from  idl  inters 
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ference,  as '  if  the  more  completely  to  insure  to 
th^m  their  prey.  All  this  proceeds  from  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  evident  downfall  of  Turkey,  and 
from  not  admitting  the  numerous  evidences  of 
that  downfall  being  inevitable,  but  continuing  to 
reason  regarding  that  empire  as  we  might  have 
done  dunng  the  period  of  its  unimpaired  strength. 
A  proof  of  this  has  lately  been  giv^en  by  the  mi- 
nisters who  still  direct  our  affairs,  in  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Adair  to  the  Forte;  for  had  they  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  precarious  tenure  of  its  go- 
vernnxent,  or  h^^  they  had  the  judgment  to  dis« 
tinguishi^  between  truth  and  falsehood  when  they 
were  laid  before  them,  they  would  never  have  sent 
thither  a  mission  to  transact  impQrtant  business 
with  a  cabinet  evidently  under  4;he  influence  of  the 
enemy,  unless  they  found  a  secret  satisfactioi^  in 
deceiving  themselves.  The  consequence  of  this 
step  has  beenj  that  the  mission  has  been  unable  to 
proceed  farther  than  Malta  or  Sicily,  where  it  ex* 
hibits  to  all  the  world  a  total  want  of  foresight  in 
its  authors,  and  a  most  humiliating  example  of  the 
very  small  regard  in  which  the  cabinet  we  ar« 
speaking  of  is  held  abroad^ 
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TRACT  XXXV. 

Busslarund  Swedesn.'^-^MUtaken  notions,  qf  our 
Ministers  on  tlie  Russian  character  and  pals' 
tics^T^Their  false  polky.^Bisi  and  prioress  qf 
a  British  statesman  from  his  cradle.^^rConsumr 
mate  ignorance  and  prejudices  qfthegenerali^ 
.  of  tJliem. 

October  180S. 
An  armistice  is  at  length  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Sweden ;  the  enthusiastic  encomiums 
bestowed  on  the  magnaniofiousking  are  now  totally 
forgotten^  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  defence 
having  vanished  into  smoke.  We  are  now  shut 
out  from  the  Baltic^  and  the  efiects  of  the  evacua^ 
tion  of  Zealand  must  come  home  with  full  force. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Russian  government  lost 
all  enmity  towards  us  after  we  had  obtained  posr* 
session  of  that  place^  and  never  exhibited  a  hostile 
disposition  till  it  was  abandoned }  it  may  hence  be 
reasonably  inferred  that,  had  we  kept  it^  the  Rus* 
sians  would  not  have  declared  war  against  us^  nor 
would  afisurs  in  the  north  have  presented  the  as- 
pect which  they  now  do.  If  we  ought  not  to 
have  violated  the  conditions  of  tbeicapitukUon^  ijt 
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18  equally  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  have  made 
them^  «8  the  place  would  shortly  have  fallen  into 
our  hands;  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our  victo- 
ries are  always  negociated  a^ay  by  the  short- 
sighted maxims  which  leave«us  the  dupes  in  most 
of  the  transactions  in  which  we  engage. 

Let  us  reflect  one  moment  on  the  consequences 
pf  this  conduct*  D-mark  and  Russia  (and  pos- 
ably  even  Sweden)  are  leagued  against  us^  while 
we^  on  our  part^  have  not  the  satis&ction  to  boa3t 
of  justice,  since  our  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
ileet  is  defensible  only  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  we  had  also  taken  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory; grounds  which  we  have  already  considered, 
and  which  have  been  deemed  by  a  respectable 
plurality  as  sufficiently  valid.  Here  then  are  , 
comprised  all  the  fruits  of  our  negociations  in  the 
north,  forming,  it  must  ht  confessed,  not  a  very 
bulky  catalogue.  lyiuch  has  been  accomplished 
in  fevour  of  the  French,  but  for  Great  Britain 
nothing  substantial  has  been  obtained.  The  con- 
eluding  incident  of  the  spiritless  fable  was  an 
empty  discourse  abbut  justice,  founded  on  false 
principles.  But  however  we  may  undervalue  the 
privation  of  being  excluded  from  these  countries, 
the  effects  of  it  will  be -felt  in  due  time,  and^it  is 
superfluous  to  anticipate 'them. 

Montesquieu  observes;  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws, 
Ihat  in  order  to  make  a  Russian  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  flay  him,    Buonaparte  has  found  the  truth  of 
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this  observation.  By  beating  and  intimidating  the. 
emperor  Alexander,  he  haa  n^de  him.  a  ftH^ 
friend;  and  though  we  have  the  observation  of 
Monteaqnieu^and  the  practice  of  Buonaparte  to 
warrant  the  theory^  we  are  endeavouring  to  cofi« 
ciliate  Busaia  by  fruitlets  oondeBcensiooa;  We 
had  it  in  our  poorer  at  Lisbon  to  make  a  lawful 
prize  of  the  Russian  fleet;  we  took  them  in  do* 
posit,  to  restore  them  at  a  peate;  we  have  en^ea^* 
voured  to  cajole  the  emperor .  in  the.  same  mannei^ 
by  our  politeness  to  his  fleet  in  the*  Baltic  AieiXe- 
ander,  who  is  only  actuajted  by  bis  fears,  and  wha 
naturally  judges  of  the  feelings  of  others  by  hia 
own,  is  of  course  insensible  to  this  courtesy,  and 
the  French  minister  Gautincourt  is  all-powerful  at 
Petersburgh. 

An  interview,  we  know,  has  taken  place  at  Er-* 
fqrth  between  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  Buona* 
parte;  a  courier  was  in  consequence  sent  to  thia 
country,  the.  purport  of  whose  dispatches  has  not 
been  made  public.  A  little  reflexion  will,  how- 
ever, perhaps  enable  us  ix>  unravel  the  leading 
threads,  pf  this  mysterious  -  transaction. 

Whether  Alexander's  concurrence  with  Buona* 
parte  be  the  effect  of  convictioa  or  of  fear,  is  a. 
curious  but  usdess  sulgect  of  discussion.  *  If  it  be. 
the  ibrmer,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  construe 
the  complaisance  of  this  government  to  any  thing 
but  fear;  if  he  act  from  terror,:  he  will  never 
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think  of  setting  the  object  of  his  apprehensions  at 
defiance.  It  is  not  an  imprbbaiblie  confiture  that 
die  result  of  their  conference  was  as  follows:  to 
endeavour  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  make  a  ma- 
rittipe  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  continent  to  the 
emperors.  In  that  case  ^pain  would  be  added  to 
fVance^  if  subdued,  and  some  partition  treaty  be-' 
tween  them  fixed  upon  for  the  eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. V  In  case  the  British  refused  this  basts  of  re- 
Obnciliation,  of  which  Buonaparte  was  aware,  from 
the  first,  that  they  could  not  accede,  then  the 
emperor  of  Russia  would  engage  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain. 

To  show  how  little  probability  there  is  at  pre- 
sent of  peace  with  Russia,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  all  those  who  are  inimical  to  France  have 
been  banished  from  Pistersburgh  to  Kaluga  near 
Moscow,  and  all  means  are  taken  to  prevent  any 
communication  with  this  country.  All  these  ef^ 
fects  arise  from  the  jusi  and  wise  surrender  of 
Copenhagen.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  is  leagued  for  the  oppression  of  Spain;  dnd 
though  the  Spaniards  may  make  a  generous  and 
obstinate  stand  against  their  enemies,  we  have  at 
best  but  a  prospect  of  a  difficult  and  tedious  con- 
test. This  will  awaken  the  ministry 'from  flie 
dream  of  victory  and  glory  which  now  occupies 
their  slumbering  imaginatioas,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive^ when  it  is  too  late,  the  oversights  fhey  are 
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guilty  of  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Thdr  ab-r 
staining  from  interference  in  the  Greek  islands  is 
leaving  stepping-stones  for  the  mischief  which 
will  ensue  in  Asia.  But  we  need  not  repeat  what 
we  have  already  urged  on  that  subject. 

Among  the  comparisons  often  made  between 
the  resources  of  the  French  empire  and  those  oi 
the  British^  the  numerous  populatioa  of  the  fot:* 
meris  frequently  urged;  while  our  deficiency  in 
this  point  is  as  often  resorted  lo  as  an  argument 
against  all  enterprise  and  every  attempt  at  aggran-* 
disement.  We  have  already  shown  that  if  thii 
complaint  be  not  well  founded^  it  ought  not  to  be 
insisted  on.  If  it  be^  it  is  the  very  reason  why  we 
should  seek  to  increase  our  population^  either  by 
conquest^  or  by  incorporating  with  ourselves  such, 
parts  of  the  globe  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pose^  and  may  be  eligible  for  the  interests  of  the 
states  to  which  they  are  contiguous.  But  while 
we  are  thus  constantly  adducing  our  want  of  num- 
bers as  an  argument  to  check  any  dtfcicive  efTorts, 
let  u$  see  the  uses  to  which  we  apply  those  forces 
which  are  actually  at  our  disposal^  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  how  our  deluded  policy  tends  to 
the  waste  pf  them. 

The  chimerical  project  q{  conquering  St.  Do* 
mingo  and  the  greater  part  of  the  West  Indies  has 
been  pursued  with  persevering  ardour^  though  the 
dimajte  is  mortal  to  the  plurality  of  Europeans. 
This  reflexion^  however^  has  never  checked  the 
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wutoQ  profitsion  with  which  the  lives  of  our 
Inxaps  hftve  been  wasted;  but  here  a  commerctal 
argument  silenced  all  others^— the  trade  in  sugar 
was  lucrative;  yet  hogsheads  of  sugar  will  never 
defend  our  empire^  nor  sweeten  the  evils  of  war$ 
and  the  West  Indies  will  never  produce  a  race  of 
flien  calculated  to  support  the  contest  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  \ 

FVoJh  a  book  intituled  '^  The  Chirurgical  Can* 
^  didate/'  by  Mr.  C  Dunne,  we  find  that  the 
army  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  1794,  lost  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  seven  months,  upwards  of  200 
officers  and  near  6000  men;  Sir  Ralph  Aber-* 
erombie's  army,  between  ^  1796  and  1799,  lost 
350  officers  and  1S,4S7  rank  and  file.  All  these 
were  victims  to  sugar  and  the  yellow  fever  1  Let 
us  suspend  our  judgmmt  regarding  our  army  in 
Spud,  and  invoke  the  Deity  who  presides  over  the 
security  of  brave  mcb»  that  their  precious  lives  may 
not  be  sacrificed,  but  in  proportion  to  the  advan-^ 
tages  which  thdr  c6untfy  may  derive  from  their 
.combats.  When  the  day  of  ealculation  shall  ar* 
rive,  let  us  number  the  men  uselessly  lost,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  half 'the  number  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  found  on  a  substan- 
tial basis  that  insular  empire  which  obtrudes  itoelf 
on  the  minds  of  all  men  of  reflexion. 

Before  we  quit  the  topic  of  conquest  and  public 
justice  it  will  be  well  to  quote  a  passage  fiom 
Hume's  Essay  on  that  subject.  - 
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'  '"  'Sflpjjwe  Hkiftwsei'*' wys  hei  ^  that  it  should 
^*»  be  a  WrtubttS  tniiA'9  lot  to  fall  into  a  society  of 
^  raffiaHs!;\^l^cftfe  frt>m  tke  -prote^^  of  laws 
•*  and  gdvirtihifent,  what  conduct  must  he  em- 
*»  ht^^'  to *<lhii:i«dancholy  «ituatfort  ?  He  sees 
'*Aiihi'^^)#atera^cio{i8fte8S  prevail,  such  a 
**  disre^ird  WPlKjAkyi/such' a  contempt  of  order, 
'•'Stfett  Sti^id'bTrtdn^ss  to  fiiture  consequences,  as 
'^  ibttSiflnitfttdiat'^ly  ihave  the  most  tragical  con- 
"  elusion,  and  must  terminate  in  destruction  to 
'•Hhie  greate^'ntfmt)er,  and  in  a  total  dissolution 
""^of  society  t<b  the  rest.  He  meanwhile  can  have 
^  no  other^  ^ipedient  Ihan  to  arm  himself,  to 
^  wfiomsdfe^^'^he  sword  he  seizes  or  the  bucklei; 
^'  may  belcln^;'fo  rhake  provision  of  all  means  of 
"  defence  fiW^  fccdrity;  and  his  particular  r^rd 
•^'loijusflce' being  no  longer  of  use  to 'his  own 
*•  safetyi  dr'that  of  others,  he  must  consult  the 
*•  dictalfe*  of  s^lf-preaei^vation  alone,  without  con- 
"•  cem^or  th^sfe'  who  no  longer  merit  his  care  atid 
•"attention;'     • 

T?he 'predicament  of  the  British  empire  is  pre- 
ci^ly  the  saihe  with  Mr.  Hume^  virtuous  man ; 
She  is  rpmote'from  the  protection  of  laws  and  go- 
Vemhient;  for  wfiat  superior  power  can  Great 
Britain  appeal  to  to  redress  her  wrongs  when  she 
i»f  r^ssed  ispon  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Buo- 
nii^rte^  for  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  Am- 
{fl^idiohic  Council  in  Europe  able  to  redress  th^ 
wrorigs  ^f  tiations.'  •  The  onl^  means  lefl  Us  art 
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by  Filiation.  //  is  ifi>r\.  m.'fa^jrfc^mu  m  4»»*rf* 
and  bueJch'f  ^  *Vioiiaow^r:'i/%6fAe^^  fflrf  * 
convert  tftpm  to  i>ur  (ncn  ^^v^intagfiffani^fiPe^'ia^ 
tiofu  NO110  .of  .0tir  pbitenfewwftilf^iofi^^r*. 
seem  to  haye  reflected  tha^JI^K^(^^i?^sthe 
position. of;  th^  British  flqipvilftiT^W^ftiibfiM^  re*^ 
flexiona  on  public  JBj):ice;ace  9l9^^f^l^*y^r^c€ 
with  the  grwdwr*  tbs  prMp*%«)«KJnPW9cttIj« 
safety  of  the  empire*  ••  hue  ^noh'    •  •' 

We  have  (endeavoured  to  shqw.it^X  whatever 
failures  we  hiave  encountered  in  Ocyr  f9reign  con- 
nexions have  arisen  from  false  views  pf  thestatf^of 
those  countries  where  w^.  have  .l^e^p,  coaQ^rnfdy 
and  thattherefore  the  firs^  si^  >|q^Afds  lapYend- 
tnant  must  be  to  ackaowl?dg|e.^Htfir>  fftr^P^^.  errors. 
We  capnot  be  e^xpected  tpiaqt  on  a  idi^§|f)i^p|nii>- 
ciple  till  we  either  cond^X  our  formr^r-cpnduct^  or 
confess  th^t  it  is  rip  wayA^apteffto  tl|q  exigencies 
of  the  time^.  T))is  reflexion  mus^.li)e^  obvH>qa  to 
every  one,  provided  what  has  been  p^^pi^s^  be 
granted ;  but  before  we  allow  o^r8e]^49'be  ilat- 
tered  by  a  hope  ^f  better  qourise^j^f^t  w^not  be 
.  amiss  to  poiitr^  out, the  diffiCfiUieir«whi€Jb.pppo^ 
their  adoption,  JFew  me,}}  wb<^,take  up  the  ,¥0t 
tumes  of  history  are  able  to  apply^  t^  €a^a9iipl9| 
which  they  afford  tojhe  eyepts  pf  tbf^  ^^y  |..^iy| 
though  the. ppwer  of  dping^so  be  ^yi^^^ti^^ii&t 
cessary  quality  in  a  mwM«'  iWbft,#eQta  .tt|^;p^7 
reign  aflaifs  pf  a.  great  enaprfc^  yeji^cthere  af&#Km* 
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beridss  rciasom  why'he  may  be  v^ry  deficiei^t  iri^ 
that  essential  point;  for* if  we  take  a  vi^w  of  thd 
inciividuals  who  have  risen  to  the  head  of  affiiirs  m 
this  country,  We  shall  discover  that  they  hav^  often 
attained  their  pre-eminence  by  sonfe  of  the  fol- 
lowing means.  The  ve^y  fact  will  at  the  same 
Ume  prove  how  impdssible  it  was  for  them  to  Ac- 
quire th^  quaUties  hecessaty  to  the  fulfflmettt  of 
the  duties  which  their  offices  inJpos<^.. 

A  young  man  of  a  powerful  ftniily  cdihe^  froifn 
the  university  into  parliament;  he  had  riiadcavery 
fine  oration  in  the  theatre  before  the  vlce-chanoel^ 
fer  atvi  many  of  the  nobility ;  he  had  receitred  ana 
bohoraiyipvimhmi'for  his*  perforntancd  Under 
these  aiQpiees  he  gets  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  »tbe  elegande  of  his  larigtiitge  and  the 
robndness  of  his  rperiods  gain  him  universal  ap- 
pknise*.  He  is  considered  as  a. young  tnan^of  pro- 
ihising'  abiKties,  and  is  d^tined  to  be  a  future 
'ineiDber  of  the  oafainet  lie  thus  serves  his  ap» 
prentloe^ip  uncfer  the  minister  of  the  day^  and  is 
thereby  initiated  into  the  routine  of  public  busv 
tiess..  From  that  moment  his  tiiTkOvii  not  hisown, 
mi  thlil^plicity  elfif^n  am  put.  ili to  his  hands^  end 
tfae>'if^  of  .history  |s  thene^orward.  closed  to  his 
htsfmAioni  i  His.  fliture  political  career  is  traced 
oditbe«cnbdel  bf  that  of  h»  pnedecessor;  andl  as 
bibbabitaof  Ainkiug  areibrmed  upon  example^ 
hArfaecofpesia'hiinitterwithout  having  oqce.tlioiig)h| 
for  himself  on  ^the  piost  importantsuhjecta.     // 
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::  An  infferior  class  sometimes  rises  Joto  notice, 
fifom  a  long  employment  in  tbe.public  offices;  and 
:as  iheir  education  has  consisted  either  in  copying 
papersy/or  wording  ofHcial  letters  .and  despatches 
according  to  formulae  placed  }>efore  them,  these 
^re  also  Jmen  of  routine.  ' 
i.Fxom  these  two  clasises'  bavie  been  drawn  the 
principal  men  who  have  guided. the. beba  of  the 
state  of  late  years;  but  while  they  have  the  means 
of  acquiring,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  interior 
ccMicerns,  and  may  often  do  so  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  they  are  still  totally  incapacitated  from 
jobtaining  even  the  rudimenta  of  information  on 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  *  govemiaent*  It  is 
very  easy  to  aee  that  such  men,  in. arriving  at  their 
dignities,  must  necessarily  have  adqoired  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  predecessor^,  engrafted  on  the 
habitsLof  office,  whicli  have  deprived  them,  of, the 
time  necessary  to  d^  reflexion  r  they  canno^ 
therefore,  be  very  open  to  the'  iiepr^ntatioiis  of 
those  whcYse  lives  have  bean  spent  in  travel^  and 
in  actual  observation,  who  have,  attentively  pe* 
rused  the  history:  of  past  times,f  who.  have  com- 
pared  them  with 'the  present^  wbpiiave  caugfat.the 
iiabits  and  entered,  into  the  spirit  find  prinoipfeof 
foreign  governments,  and  who  hajKe  ihus.leamtio 
apjareciatetlie  probabilities  of  events;  who^iiiTthe 
prpsecvtion  of  their  local  inquiries^  b&ve  viftted  tile 
pdfDJBi:of  prinpesrand  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.' 
^   When  a  fnan^of:this  description  eiicountmia 
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minister  of  slate,-  he  tells  the  truth  as  it  ^rikes  - 
hitn;  he  conceives  that  mta,  surrounded  with  all 
the  splendor  of  poy^er,  and  celebrated  for  their 
eloquence  in  the.^nate^  must  be  ^equally  candid 
and  open  to  the  force  of  reasoi>  with  himself;,  he 
is  still  more  deceived  by  the  kindness  and  the  uiCn: 
banity  of  their  mdnners^  and  bgpomes  the  nH>re. 
willing  .tQ^  give  infonnation  to  men  who  receive: 
l)im*$o  graciously;  he  however  finishes  bvi-fiuding; 
that  what;  he  has  represented  gain*  no  credit,  afj4 
the  same  erroneous  principles  of  pdlioy  trUmF)pli; 
over  the  most  obvious  reasonings.     Whqevt^rti^s 
had  the  mortification  to  meet  with  this  kind^f; 
disregard  will  not  be  vexed  whenjie  has  Qiicer4i?- 
covered  tbe  causes  which  havcoperatied  to  rendor- 
his  representations  of  no' avail;  he  mast  tccoIIqcI; 
that  w^hen  he  expected  that  those  vfho  have  been 
warped  from  their. outset  by  prejudice,,  example, 
and  ofRcial  routine,  could  reason  like  statesmen 
and  historians,  he  has  only  attribuled  qualities  to 
them  whifrh  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ac« 
quiring;   he  should  reitiember  that  while,  their 
prejudices*  have  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  his 
reflexions,    they*,  must    also   have  been   funda-^ 
mentally  shocked  by  reasonings  subversive  of  those 
very  principles  on    which  their  long-conceived 
ideas  have  been  founded.     Can  he  then  be  sur* 
prised  if  he  is  not  listened  to?  The  contrary  would 
certainly  afford  a  much  grater  cause  of  woiider. 
One  objection  may  be  made  to  this  picture.     If 
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fninister?  are  unwilling  to4}sten'to  the  rcpresenta- 
.  ^ions  of  private  individuals;^  ihpse  who  fill  their 
missions  at  foreign  courts  might  leach  them  to 
reason  better.  But  a  gr^at  number  of  these  are 
bred  in  the  same  siehool;  and  those  whose  judg* 
ment  and  experience  have  taught  them  a  more 
tforrept  system^  are  well  acquaintj^d  with  the  de- 
fects of  their  employers.  They  are  conscious 
Uiat  wpre  they,  in  the  attempt  to  convey  Hifbrma* 
tibn,  to  stumble  on  any  uufprtonat^  pi^udice^ 
they  would  not  oflljrfaij  to  persuade,  but  wouI4 
fever  after  be  consideredf  as  ^ild  ap4  indiscreet; 
thdt  they  would  be  stigmatised  as  men  of  volatile 
charatt0f9^  and  thus  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
ciftbin^t  at  home.  Thus  nothing  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  whether  it  lead  to  public  salvation  or  per- 
dition, can  be  canvateed  before  this  tribunal, 
while  none  are  paid  attention  to  «by  ministers  but 
those  who  echo  back,  their  owit terrors.  Let  the 
man  of  travel  alid  observation  console  hipnself  un- 
der his  appareptffibrtificatipn  by  these  reflexions, 
nor  let  him.  be  -displeased  when  he  is  told  by  n 
minister  that  he  has  not  ttfnejfi^im  the  tails  of  Ids 
office^  to  cvainine  0he  syistevks  of  theoristSj^  howeicr 
irtgenious  (key  may  he.  He  will  be  fbki  in  hi§ 
own  mind^  to  define  Jn  politics  what  is  really  to 
be  called  thebry  and  what  practice.  The  practice 
of  such 'ministers  is  fbuncled  upon  pure  theoiy, 
but  the  4fheory  of  such  an  observ^er  is  founded  on 
practice  and  repeated  experience. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons,  very  probably,  that  the 
present  government  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
old  worn-out  system  of  foreign  policy  which  has 
brought  us  to  the.pikftfai  jiidcture ;  that  we  shall 
still  endeavour  to  re-establish  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  while  we  jshall  never  think  t)f  the 
niesdns  b^  HfhinA  W6  may  be  enabled  to  preserve'lt; 
ihnt  We  shaft  i^xpenA' our  strength  and  treasure  in 
fighting  for  others,  .and  that  our  niinisters  will 
e^nsid^f  tliemsetores'fts  interested  in  the  independ- 
cix^eatt^^wfclfare  of  eveny  country  but  their  own; 
that th^  tviti  continue  to^hiiild  their  hopes  of 
success  on  the 'very  measures  wfaicb  have  betn, 
hivaricbly  iriar|:^d'  by  discomfituve;  and  that  in 
aid  (^  their  hope^  the  nations  of  the  c6ntinent  wilt 
call  odt  iof  the*  bbsard  and  ^weak  governments 
w^icTl'li^n^tbfore  opprcssed^them,  because  they 
Hte  tldw^^Mrfedry  ilfthe  Frendi  yoke;  while  they 
forget  Ifeat,  could  they  succeed  in  this  point,  the 
same  wMknedsv^fakh  caused  tUe  downfall  of  those 
]g&^dMf^6ii^* would  in  a  short  time  produce  a  re- 
petitiof¥\Jf'*he  tatastropberi ->  >  - 
^'*  li?^'*-^ffJhful  tftsk  to  become  the  censors  o 
men  who  ttltXtj^A-ped^,  not  from  jntca>tion,  but  fmm 
judgtrtdnfj^'fA^^orOiilg:  to  our  "^  mode  of  contem* 
'l)\'di\Dg  e«*?Sftj)  il«AHi  is-  not^  the  merits  of  the 
m^n  tKat  ghoiili'^idfe  our  0|>]i»ions  of  public  mea- 
stires,  but'ltffs.by  this  medsurca  alone  that  a  poli- 
tical waiter,  in41n€i3^»*ced  by 'party,  caA  judge  of 
the  mW$i6ttfth«'i#M:^^li^hav^  pursued  them. 
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'    ^  To  the  Author.   :;    ^        ^      » 

D£arSir,  '.    .♦  .••.'. 

You  deiircd  me  to  set  down  on  'jMper  a  rem^ 
or  two  which  I  made  regaitdtDg  thti  events  df 
Spain^  which  I  have  done;  :    ^ 

We  regard  the  resistance  o£ -the  Spaiiiardfi;as^f 
incalculable  inkportanoe  in  reetoring  th^/i4i/d^peiMl<» 
ence  of  the  rest  of  Europe*,  but  without  drifytad-r 
verting  to  the  manifest  contrast  between  3pain  and 
the  nations  already  subjugated  by   the.iartns  of 
France.    The  resistance  of  th^  former  ha4  it^  ori^ 
gin  in  the  enthusiasm,  produced  by  religion  sentir 
ments,  in  the  rooted  national  hatred  of  the: Fr^nch^ 
in  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  jfttfasr^and  iq 
the  resentment  arising  from  the  consQiQ^^sness  of 
having  been  duped*     Of  the  enUiusis^^  fi^^QUJ^ 
already  pervading  men's  hosom$i  Wft.gjjrjn^^jiinT 
wonted  vigour  to  every  efFort,^^t()^  Qtatfgif^  and  . 
the  general  may  avail  them^elwes^^.ftud  idijrcctf^  to 
4he  most  salutary. purposes;  but, 4p. create  thatari> 

,  dour  where  no  ap^rk  of  it.  exjsts,  se^gjs^a.task  ej^- 
tremely  dtfficuU^  :if  not  entff^ly  ^iK^ffiiess.-  ,;,Vire 

.  have  glanced  at  the^uses  of  jUigi^spiriti^d  oppoh 
sition  of  the  Spaniards:  are  aqy^.nnfl  whi.cii.of 
them,  likeJy  lo  operate  in ,Q^^ji^fLfli§  of  (be,conti-  ^ 
nent ?    Rapacity  and .  $mt3ileiiQ|ti  l*»l*^j»x4W^  )>?»« 


repeatedly  felt  In  Germany  as.  well  asm  Spain,  but 
the  acut^ness  of  the  sensations  arising  from  them 
is  at  lea^t  in  some  measure  impaired.  The  people 
hav^  nothing  .worse  to  undergo ;  the  pride  of  inde? 
pendence  has  yielded  to  urgent  wants;  and  a  cold 
calculatiqfif  spirit  will  Be  inclined  to  question  whe- 
ther  any  con^ufjrpr  is  likely  to  render  the  condi- 
ti6n  pf  the  general  mass  (of  which  armies  are  com- 
posed) materially  worse.  Violent  national  hatred 
cannot  prevail  where  the  natiyes  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  assu^ilat^d  to '  the^  French.     Religious 

ardour but.we  need^not  insist  farther  on  what 

is  notorious. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Spaniards  arfe  peculiar 
to  themselves;  their  national  character  is  more 
steady  than  that  of  the  French,  and  therefore  it  i$  ; 
prpbable  that  th^  warmth  of  individual  feeling  may 
be  more  permanent  than  that  which  dfFected  the    ' 
revolution  of  the  former.     But  they  are  at  the ' 
same  time  less  active  and  less  intelligent.    If  cou-   ^ 
rage  and  unanimity  can  compensate  for  these  de- 
fects, it  will  be  singularly  happy ;  but  we  must 
not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes  concermng  the 
ultimate;^  and  particularly  thtf  external  effect,  of 
sucpessful  resistance. 

Tour's  ever, 

T.  C. 
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From  tiiesc  reflexion^  we  may  Justly  irtfet  the 
little  probability  that  ttie'  enthusiasm  of  the  Spa- 
niards wiH  spread  to  the  oflier  nations  of  Europe. 
If  our  ministere  are  able  to  calculate  so  far,  ihey 
must  internally  fe^l  that*  the  pfmcipial  mot  lye  which 
has  induced  them  to  tbllo\y  exclusively  the  events 
of  Spain,  without;  afivfegara^ta^^^  passing  in 
every  othef  part  6t%e  wbrld,  is  the/ wisK-at  any 
rate  to  prolong  their  power,  hy  allowing  themselves 
to  be  actuated  by  the  jpbpulkr  enthusiasm,  thus  to 
strengthen  their  own  hanHs  witnoiit  any  regard  to 
consequences;  as  those  who  tiave  been  blinded  by 
the  policy  can  never  d^r^  to  reproach  them  for 
what  they  themselves  haid*  before  fully  approved. 
Such  motives  are,  howevQf,  up  worthy  of  those  who 
have  a  greater  regard  to  the  i'ntercsb  of  tfeir 
country  than  to  the  fleetinc:  pnahfom — populanty, 

.    •'.      .       ..-;/..'•».•  I  J 
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TRACT  I. 

Admonition  to  think  seriomhf  of  altering  our  po* 
Ucy^  and  its  principle. — Frivolous  questions 
brought  forward  for  public  discussion. 

The  SB  Tracts  are  addressed  to  those  who  have 
perused  the  former  partof  this  Work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  we  are  not  accused  of  writing  in  favour  of 
any  party,  or  that  we  have  conceived  any  personal 
attachment  or  enmity  to  either:  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  political  writer  to  establish  such  principles  as  are 
founded  on  reason,  and  to  combat  those  which 
militate  against  it.  No  human  being  is  infallible : 
if  we  fall  into  error,  our  reader^  will  do  lis  justice 
for  our  intentions.  We  reason  as  well  as  we  can ; 
and  if  any  one  will  point  out  an  error,  we  shaU  be 
happy  to  acknowledge  it,  and  agree  publicly  to 
stand  convicted.  To  this  end  invective  and  acri* 
monyare  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  requires  jEirmness  and  candour; 
and  those  whose  ambition  is  confined  to  the  sup* 
port  of  any  particular  party,  should  consider  that 
the  state  in  whose  service  they  hope  to  obtain 
places  of  emolument  cannot  very  long  continue  to 
yield  them  those  advantages,  if  its  welfare  be  not 
properly  attended  to.  It  should  be  remembered, 
^ff7 
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that  a  state  who^  concerns  are  best  conducted 
must  produce  greater  advantages  to  individuals 
than  that  in  which  every  one  is  in  individual  pro- 
sperity, but  whose  public  weal  is  declining ;  for 
though  every  ohe  may  administer  his  own  private 
affairs  to  the  greatest  advantage  while  his  country 
Qiemices  ruin,  he  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  gene- 
ral destruction*. 

The  recent  failure  of  our  attempts  in  Spain, 
which  were  undertaken  without  mature  considera- 
tion, and  executed  without  skill,  but  pursued  by 
the  public  cry,,  which  no  calm  reasoning  could  re^ 
strain,  ought  now,  in  sober  sadness,  to  be  a  lesson 
for  the  future,  and  to  recommend  to  further  ex- 
amination the  principles  whidi  we  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate,  and  which  we  should  still 
calmly  contemplate.  The  dangers  which  sur- 
round us  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  hurry  us 
from  the  gaiety  of  hope  to  the  melancholy  of  de- 
spair; our  means  are  still  great  and  unimpaired; 
and  it  may  be  shown,  that  we  owe  our  misfortunes 
more  to  ourselves  than  to  the  power  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  we  have  to  struggle. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  remark,  we  shall 
take  a  view  of  those  events  which  will  probably 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and,  with^ 
out  any  pretensions  to  supernatural  lights,  or  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  look  into  the  consecjuences  * 

♦  Skc  Tbiicyd.  b-  2.  r.  60.  Speech  of  Peridei. 


of  |?W«ent.:eve(^s. ..  The  .tobcwtded.  siimbitiM  «f 
Frapqe  %tj^,^T^tf  l^jpce^dw^ 
'  hope  thf|t^#i<;iF^l.bG.  6Atifijte4f  b>i.:{3Qtft|«e8fe,  and 
stop  $h0Ft  ipti h» €«tfef!r>  is  tO/CQD^s  a  total  ignor 
raniqe  of  ^hf!  ^ptritof^r  ieataltU^hnobent. 

ti  will:h9'ifi^c«$^ry  in.the  oouroe  of  these  page^ 
tQ,JtDW^vert.l^y:oii  the  p/esentmbistei^,  be- 
€^1198.  we :hty{f^ci}iT^;4^wj)  tOr th«^ p^iipd  in  which 
they  ;9re^ the a^t^n^^.bu^  wq-.wiU  wanit  our  veadem 
not  to  conceive  that'  it  i«r)witb  a  vk&f  to  recom^ 
mend  to  public  favour  they*  predecessor),  or  any 
particular  prder  of-n\to.     With .ipdiTidwab  W«f 
have  no  fios^xm^  «Qd  JIhe  aystem  ^f  nt^^ar^ 
a}gne  is  thiit  whiob.mighkTt6.be  con$idft99d.  -  W^ 
have*  n^vQr.e^perattcKd  apy  personal  disappoint* 
^meffit;  we  h^ve  never  n)et  with  arefusalf  bf^cauflc 
Wjq  hav;e.qever  soUcft^d  c^iploymentr  itor  do  we 
ever  wish  for  any^  while  such  inea9ures  qontinue 
tp  be  fo]Iow.ed,2^  are  opposite  to  our.way  Qfsi^ng 
ev^ts4    We  have  no  motive  in  n^akingihis  de- 
c]#rgtioti   to  deprecate  personal  rfSjentment;  for 
however  delicately  we  might  handl)^  the  subject^ 
we  are  ^nsible  th^t  the  feeling  of  individuals  wilt 
be  wounded ;  and  dipse  who  are  sensibly  that  they 
have  be^n  in  the  wrong,  but  who.  hsve  not  fortv* 
tnde  enough  to  own.  it^  can  nev^r  forgive^    We 
qhall  the^f^re^  write  qs  we  feel^t  end  pot  advert  to 
^ch  considfff^t^Mis. 

I.  tt  will  eremite  np  suippse  to  find  thit  this  pro« 
spcctus  ^of  future  events  will  call  forth  the  sar^ 
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casfiWand  leididultf^f  tf«Me  who  <le«pke  that  which 
theytM^i^i^Me^^ty'  pMScAlaAf  flueh>  A  are  de. 
wt^l  to  ^  iftf«iori'5  liy'«hi8ft  abiitti  Will'be^libferidly 
be»to5\ed,-  but  itetfttility-  has  nerft^  y«i  \it€h  the 
test  of  truth,  hor  dlcl^ver  flit  ^ntrtrdictioii,  Hh- 
aupported  by  sound  argument,  pasff,  With  men  of 
^ense  and  knowledge,  for  confutation.  If  Wd^^frfe 
acctised  of  writing  for  a ^toiyj^ft  may  be'asfced' 
What  party  has'cver  yetfe^wsefftKfete'  dbetrkiea?  * 
Vague  r^proatehes  and  ^opjMtofcWbuS'iSpithels*,  un- 
supported by  reason,  i^ect  disgrace  on   those 

^  who  utt^  them,  but'attdeh^nd  sf»hi  to  those  at 
whdtn  they 'are  levelled^  but 'do  ntttr^aeh.    ' 

^e  i»traordinaiyi6i4sAt4>iil4iibh  haVl^^ 
during  the  present  ^ar 'Wight' by  this  iirilettf  hM%' 
awakened  the  public  from  ite^sdctlrily  end  in^nsi*  ' 
bility,  *and  rendered  mankind,  'tuore'  Sparing  of 
their  dMitempt  for  those  wb6  foretold  the  sue^ 
cesses  of  the  French. '  Ode  might  have  supposed- 
that  a  settee  6f  the  common  danger' would  have 
united  ail  parties  for  the  preservation  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  firm  resistance  to  the  ambition  of 

.  France.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  posterity 
that  at  a  moment  when  such  gigantic  projects  are 
formed  by  the  enemy,  and  so  shortly  after  the 
total  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Spain,  on  which 
the  security  of  Great  Britatii  ffeiS  beeh  supposed 
to  rest,  the  public  were  amused  by  aih  accusation 
against  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  supported 
by  the  testimohy  of  dissolute  women.  "  Will  not 
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the  whole  afFair  be  compared  to  the  Cock-Lane 
Ghost^  and  other  similt^r  plans  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  vulgar,  and  divert  the  public  from 
the  contemplation  of  objects  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment? Will  not  the. choice  of  the  subject  be 
reckoned  ill-judged  when  the  result  can  answer 
no  good  end,  and  the  disorder,  if  theire  be  any^ 
might  be  remedied  without  publicity,  and  without 
throwing  suspicion  on  a  member  of  a  family,  evi^ 
dently  the  point  round  which  we  ought  to  rally 
for  the  common  security  ? 


«•- 
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France. — Irrq^ossdith^  of  peace. 

.  i  '.>•.!•    -• 

TsBLfiindaihental  cause  of  airaur^itical  fr- 
rars  ifaay  fceresorved'ii^(^.aicnWcx>]iioq^^ 
character  oT  A\t  Er^noh  eaxfiv^ .  WAefto  wai: 
ha^  almost' always  been  mistaken  in  o^r  con|90<^': 
tores  on  its  views  and  su<!ce85e&    That  we  fbiare 
undervalued  its  power  and  its  resources  is  evident 
from  every  day  finding  ourselves  deceived,   and 
surprised  by  events  which  a  week  before  we  had 
not  expected*     In  order  to  enable  ourselves    to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  our  enemy, 
let  us  take  a  view  of  it  as  it  really  is,  and  hence 
establish  those  principles  on  which  alone  it  .can  be 
opposed. 

To  vent  one's  indignation  and  horror  at  the 
wickedness  and  depravity  of  the  authors  of  crimes 
which  must  shock  every  sensible  mind,  is  to  con- 
cur in  sentiment  with  every  one  who  has  a  love  of 
justice  and  virtue,  but  will  neither  advance  our 
cause,  nor  diminish  the  terrible  power  which  tliese 
means  have  established.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  to  suppress  our  mqral  feelings^ 
and  to  follow  such  measures  as  are  best  adapted 
to  save  the  state. 

The  government  of  France  is  composed  of  tMii 
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Whote  subtlety  and  abilities,  joined  to  the  tnosk 
mkrged  iriews,  have  nused  them  to  the  situations' 
they  enjoj.  No  faiAiiy  interest  could  influence 
th£^- choice  of  ministers  and  generals  in  a  state 
where  every  distinguished  chftracUH-  arose  from  an 
oniver^l  fertnentdfl^on  In  the  political  body;  they 
were  knitted  together  by  the  motives  of  mutual 
sa){pdrti-^tmd  still-  mofe^by  the  general  enmity  of 
martkindw  '"^  Kl^4Mf  objebt^  they  proposed  to  them* 
selves  Wefi4'ftrt*j  they  had  recourse  to  extraordi- 
nary means  to  Mpport  their  power. 

Fmoce^^rM,  and  stiH'  is,  one  uf  the  most  popa- 
lons  l^ihgd^ms  in  Eur^k  ^That  population,  in* 
creaMi  tit  the  ^ts  of  [)^M^  and  regular  govern- 
ment tontief  tti^Cfcm^chy/ offered  ^mple  materials 
to  those 'Wi^o  iikiHeedtd  to  the  supreme  power. 
Tlie  g^ne^al  War  deckred  agaj^st  Prance,  whether 
imppovidehtjy  undertaken  by  the  neighbouring 
nations,  or  ptovoked  by  herself^  reduced  her  to 
the  niecessity  of  arming  the  whole  people,  in  order 
to  defend  theprinciples  of  equality  and  democracy; 
these  principles  she  sacrificed  to  defend  her  inde- 
pendence, and  imperceptibly  became  a  purely 
nuUtiry  government. 

The.first  effort  of  her  exeriidns  was  to  repel  the 
pressure  of  ^  fb'r^igrf  ^tt^dtl;  and  when  this  was  ac- 
compIWhed,^'{ft  WSif  ibu*d  *that  a  new  gdvemment> 
totahy^iffeifcf  ^a-^Vindifiles'from  that  of  the  other 
stalfcilly^Wt^'lt'-Wa&'ftit+o^  could  not  exist 

in  safety  unlest  tho^  ^sfebtes  were  subdued.    The 
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qailitary  character  which  the  nation  had  assurocid 
under  these  circumstances  could  not  now  belaid 
aside;  those  who  had  grow/i  ,\ip  from  chUdhoodtp. 
habits  of  war  and  rapine^  qould  not  easily  return 
to, the  occupatipns  qf.peaoej^  ^nd  France  was 
obliged  to  adopt  ,tb^  Ho^i^n  :iiyM6nf)  o^,  preferring 
foreign  hostility  tp^lvil  war.  -  i  '    i  n;!  r* 

The  ministers  and  rulef5<)0f  .FrpQce^.  seejiig  |be 
necessity  of  continuing  in  lhp.cs^(bfirj(roxjfk  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  [recede^  p^^^e^asys* 
tern  of  conquest  which,  while,  it  >^as  necessary  to 
their  own  security,, flattepeKl their  ppd^i^J^ndgr^ii- 
fied  thar  ambition.  Unsbpckledby^ancieptiiloli- 
tical  prejudices,  and  bo«Hid  by  no  tye  .of  niotoaiity, 
no  undertaking  was  too  vast,  no  ijiolwcie  (w  un- 
just. The  supreme  pow^r,  which.  i(^d  6)leQ  from 
the  feeble  hands  of  Ijouis,  waa  at  first  scattered, 
among  the  people :  it  was  gatherejd  by  tbe  coon 
ventbn,  drawn  into  a  narrower  circle,  bv.  the  &^ 
rectory,  and  finally  concentrated  iq  on^  band  by 
Buonaparte,  The  histitutions  which  had  been 
established  to  save  the  republic  and  advance  its 
power,  were  ibund  at  the  disposal  af  a  mon^n^ 
far  m6re  powerful  than  the  fipurhons  whc^ 
throne  lie  t^d  usurped.  Hurried  fprward  by»^ 
predicament  in  which  he  found  France  on  his  ac- 
cession, .bexould  cio  no  more  than  follow  the  iizk 
pulse  whiqhti lie  natiqq, had. ^received  i  andh^  ^^ 
that  present  Frapcen^ust  either  have  estomalifrari 
or  be  subject  to  domestic  CQavolsions. 
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Those  who  have  reflected  maturely  on  the  real 
position  of  the  French  government,  and  the  con- 
duct it  has  held  in  all  negociations  for  peace,  must 
be  convinced  that  it  ^could  never  be  sincere,  and 
that  it  could  not,  from  its  situation,  desire  peace. 

If  metnhers  of  the^  House  of  Commons  «wbu1d 
give  tbemselveA  time  to  reflect,  we  should  nol  hear 
them  making  vague  propositions  on  this  topic;  if 
they  did  reftect,  their  minds  could  not  beK>ccupied 
by  kHat  which  from  the. nature  of  things  is  at  the 
present  moment  impossible.  When  i^e  are  told 
in  the  same  assembly  that  we  had  better  agree  to 
bad) conditions  to-day  than  worie  to*morrow,  and 
are  put  in  mind,  of  the  buying  of  the  sibylline 
books  *,  we  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  speak- 
erj  for  his  o^n  credit;,  the  sibylline  books  wer^to 
i>e  ^)tlained  only  ^by.  purchase.  If  Britain  should 
ever  be  reduced  to  buy  peace,  she  must  acki^ow* 
ledge  her  own  slavery.  This  reasoning  is  so  un- 
worthy of  a. Briton,  thai  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  often,  be -obtruded,  on  so  respectable  an  as- 
sembly.   •«.!.' 

:'*i  Wit  arc  ccrtaii^Iy  not  under  the  nccesgitj  of  purcliasinf 
sib))liDe  prophecies  to  enable  ns  to  foresee  the  oattOQal  ruin 
arising  from  such  miserable  reasoning. 


•:  I'.  ::'  h\  ij^  . .^    ' 

TRACt  m.  '   ,.    ' 

..I  >:i  .^*, ;:  Li 
UH  possidetis  impra(^aUe.^*^Vtetcsi^iffrmce.'^ 
.  Otd  governments  qfJa^iai^rriFronMer  qfTur^ 
keif.^^Plan  of  French\am^iimfiL  /    '^  '       « 

Wb  haFe  endeavoured^  dilthe/firebedingllract, 
to  show  that  France  cannqtf.rnftikBnpcade  with 
Great  Britain,  so  as  to  lay viside  herffnojecis  <)f 
aggrandisement  in  every  other  quarter;'  and  it 
must  be  evident  to  us  that  this  is. the  onlypeace 
which  could  answer  ouf  purpose;  for  every  other 
would  leave  to  our  enemy  the  power  of  rciwring 
the  war  whenever  he  thought  proper,  withgreA 
accession  of  power.  We  have  'alsoishown  that 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  France' urge  her  oil 
to  a  sucoesfeion  of  conquests,  ivhiih,  when  they 
shall  arrive  at  their  point  df  tbrnlfhatioh/must  pro- 
duce new  revolutions,  and  a  new  division  of *»te8 
and  kingdoms.  Let  us  examine  whether  it  be  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  niake  peace  on  humili- 
ating terms  with  such  a  power,  or  even  to  agree 
on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis. 

In  the  first  hypothesis  Britain  must  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  interference  in  any  political  occur- 
rence whatever;  she  must  passively  allow  France 
to  continue  her  usurpations  ort  ftie  contincDt;  she 


most  diiarm  her  fleets  and  disband  her  armf, 
^otherwise  her  peace  establishment  will  be  as  ex- 
pensive •as'ttie  Istate  of  actual  war;  she  mast  eon- 
tent  hcrsdf-wiih  t^ing  to  different  ports.  The 
TifeHch  win  not  ^'^rst  cross  us  in  these  pursdflS, 
because^  the  profits  of  individuals  will  raise  pirtJ- 
2;irfns  for  a  continuance  of  peace^  while  the  disuse 
of  arms  will  every  day  increase  our  difficulties  in 
resuming  them ;  and  we  must  be  reduced  to  waft 
(or  the  terrible  m'bmenl  when  it  shall  please  the 
usurper  of  the  continent  to  consummate  our  po- 
litical annihilation  by  sitddenly  declaring  war  when 
we  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  undertake  ft. 
Consider  the  vfi  ^omdetis. 

Having  shown  lliat  the  French  empire  must 
from  its  nature  be  Occupied  by  foreign  war,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  it  either  will  or  can  disarm. 
France  is  now  mistress  of  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
Austria  and  Turkey  are  on  the  eve  of  falling,  and 
'no  treaty  which  we  can  make  Will  force  her  to  act 
-Wntrary  to  her  own  nature  and  construction. 
•*  The  British  empire,  in  its  present  situation,  and 
at  peace  with  France,  would  have  no  rijgfit  to  re- 
monstrate against  her  farther  encroachments.  We 
Wiight  threaten ;  we  could  riot  strike,  not  being  in 
possesion  of  those  points  which  are  essential  to 
enable  us  to  arrest  her'progress.  These  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  a  former  Tract,  and  shall 
further  treat  of  in  the  seguel  We  cannot  make 
peace  with  safety,  in  the  present  position  of  both 
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-^  ■ 
etppires.    We  must  m^  war^  therefore  i  and 

^e  only  question  which  remains  is,  how  that  war 

shall  be  conducted.    To  fonq  a  clear  notion  of 

this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  tpke  a  perspective 

pf  the  future  enterpnses  of  ^Vance,,  accordii^  to 

pur  original  design. 

Buonaparte,  by  the  ability  and  promptitude 
which  h^  has  shown,  will,  in  all  prpbability  effect 
^be  conquest  of  Spain,  and  reconcile  that  nation 
to  his  yoke  by  profiting  of  the  means  which  we 
might  have  used,  and  have  overlooked  namely, 
a  redress  of  those  fecial  and  municipal  grievances 
"(vluch  had  degraded  the  nation.  An  idea  of  these 
maybe  formed  by  consulting  the  picture  of  Sicily, 
''iphere  may  be  some  diversity  ip  the  detail,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  institutions  is  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  flows  from  th^  same  sourpe* 

As.  soon  as  this  exploit  is  atchievedt  bis  arms 
>vill  be  turned  again^^  Austria.  Austria  is  ^  sn^all 
^(ate.  The  );ingdoms  ai^d  proyinpes  of  Bohemia 
Moravia,  Gallicia,  Hungary,  and  Transilvania,*  arp 
ffepaf^te  and  distitict  possessions,  governt^d  by  dif- 
ferent l^ws,  jnhahited  by  people  of  4i^ereqt  lan- 
guages, and  held  together  by  no  other  politia^I 
tyethan  the  diaderq  w^ich  encifcies  the  brow  of 
the  common  sovereign;  the  p^a^ants  are  jsjaves, 
and  the  manly  virtues  of  th^  Hungarian  nobles  are 
highly  pontrasted  with  the  degenerate  corruption 
which  prevails  in  other  parts^.  The  arrogance  of 
Viepn^  ^a^  disgusted  the  people  of  tbc^  ac^cj-> 
^itious  provinces. 
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Hie  ft^al  system,  estatt»Ibhe4  Hl*«gM  ^f  bar^ 
barity.^od,  ignorance,  has,  in  0ie  we«terp  part  of 
'Europe,  finally  crumbled  to  du9t  ih  the  rtya  which 
science  andJn^praypment  h^ye  so  exteasivi^ly  4tf* 
fused.  The  French  revc^Xiition  sapped  its  founda^ 
tions.  1  he  peasants  of  ^o^iemi^i  Moravia^  6al- 
licia,  Austria^  Hungary,,  and.  Transilvania,  are 
.;f  eary  of  a  yoke  degrading  to  hufnanity ;  jand  eyea 
in  Bussia«  where  one  would  leiist  suppose  the  spirit 
of  innovation  to.  h^ve  reached,  we  find  all  men 
ripe  for  th^  abolition  of  iho^  odi6us  institutions. 

From  this  cause  the  old-  governments  of  £u* 
rope  have  lust  all  energy.  The  nobles^  indeed* 
have  felt  their  itfterest  connected  with  tijfsa^  in-^ 
dtitutkms;  but  the. people,  murmuring  in  sileace, 
and  unable  to  establish  leaders  among  themselves, 
have  been  every  where  ready  to  declare  jn  favour 
of  those  who  came  w,itl)  arms  in  their  hands  to 
offer  them  what  they  most  desired.  Hence  |io 
union  between,  .thc^p  people  and  their  respesct^ve 
gQvemmen|b9^  whose  weakness  and  tifnidi^^  gir^ 
the  French  such  a  .decided  superiority.  Wheiii 
ever  the  lat^^f  chuse  to  proclaim  an  abolitioo^.of 
ieodai  rights^  they  are  sure  of  having  the  mass  <;€ 
^l}e,  people  with  th^.  This  ^s  .t^^ierincipal  tj^ 
^ji.wl^y  the  old  govemments^have^no  mesnpsof 
deffSQce  against  France,  and  hence  t^Q  wonderful  ^ 
facilitji^jiith  which  every  state  in  itsrtarn  is  pro- 
stratef^  l^efore  her* 
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fiiMiMI)t)»t«'i^HBinsibIe  of  his  adnmtage,  and 
lie^  fitQa^tePWitfiie  use  of  it  whenev^liis  Views 
pK^npt':4Hni'46'dd  80.  If  these  ate  tmtfeniable 
hikHS,  pt&KtBhfe^imth,''iitid  hy'&iW^i^  eipires^ 
sMAsof  theFreilehliiiiil^?tii,1t'may  hehMycOa' 
eluded  thai^^bet  wi^  call  supporting  legitimate 
j^emroentS;' btiassiitted  bjr^tlfe  common  intcS^ 
orfJiAbfHl;  ot>ih1orij^Js  ho  -riaore  than -^oing' to  war 
for .  wofdft  without  h  tiieifiihg.  The-  disasfers  re- 
salting  from  «H<3se  i^^[)i<i8^!iA^  be  ti^tied  to 
this  source  i  and  our^tibstinfl^'^ri  shhtting  our 
eyes  to  them  wiIt''<!*riainly^feeWF'%rrest  for  one 
UHMn^t  the  progress  oAWi'  kitties,  but  must 
tfievittri^  insure  to  us  the  hatr^'of  ^ety  pfliople. 
-  Ttie^  opportunities 'Which  tHe^afifsh  |6f!ttk4iad 
of  ^quiritig  Yhe  mei'tt  of  a  b^  l^sMEM  was 
neglected  by  thetii  and  opposed  by  us,  afid  no 
liAidl  share  of  the  bad  success  irifev  h^  traccti  to 

sy'T9fmuiM'io  oU*  suAjfefctj  VFfth  ib  many'  causes 
df  SiiiJnibH,-'  is  It^naturkl  to  suji^se  <fliat  the  rest- 
l««»*afcbitf6h'«fF  fbe  French  wJll'ftave'overlooked 
\hrf«V(iiHefelSllB  ^ints  of  tire-  Aus^An  ertpire^ 
IWay'ttiete'nW'also  be  many  more  wiffch  we  hav* 
HiStf  siijfg^Wd^'VesnHiiig  from  the  d6g<<neracyoi' 
■^htf'ffastrlBfls  ^h*A>9irv«?  And,  after  alKthat^Wfe 
have'^erf  ihr''th*'dou^s#  of  the  last  few  pilars,  iS 
there  4ny  '**»  bold  enbugh  to  say  thaH^  Ffench 
are  unable  to  divide  .that  empire  against  icsd?? 
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*  U  is  easy  rto  fbivsee  that  the  r^fl^  i>f  t^ 

'  whidi'wiH  shortly  be  declared  by  Fmncei^tgi^st 
Audfriia  will  be  to  disunite  its  <£iFer6flt  component 
states,  by  rendering  tbeni  inde{Mident  of  eddi 
other.  Buonaparte  will  dictate  to  all,  and  get 
possession  of  the  population  and  resources  of  those 
cii^fries.    When  this*  object  is  Mcomplishedy 

.wfa}ch  it)  would  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  Im* 
ticipatie  in  aH  'its  details^  Turkey  must  midei^a 
ttrfal  change;  and  the  steps  which  Buonaparte  w91 

/parbue  may  'easily  be  pointed  out. 

1(^  Along  the  Tiir^idh- fnsntier,  on  the  banks  6f 
tfa&Danube^:are*tfae  ^mtniqns  of  several  chieft, 
botik  Mahommedan  and  Cbhistian^  who  at  pfesent 

iare  under  a.  miMfck: allegiance  to  the  Porte.  Amohg 

jtbe^  are  CzeiA  George^  Paswan  Ogtu  the'  pasHa 
a£}Viditt33sid'others.t .  As  tire  descend  sodl^hWafti 
towards  Greece^  we  find  the  people  of  Thrade  iti 
«  stdte  of  insurrection,  and  beaded  by  various 

J.(<a4era  ;  while  the  country  west  p(  Mooat  Biiidus 
ei)pfi  the  cboHnahds  of  Ali.  PashauTt  'Him  us^^nat 
Ml  I  tfie  whole  body  of  Gf  beceis  s^bibg  tilt  enut- 
.<$ipatuin  torn  the  Tndrisb  yoke;  andhtee^^iarb 
dl-cumstan^  which  Frahoe  ilrill  hardly  oveftoak. 
Dahnptta  ts^m  the  possession  of  iOie  French,  o^ho 
^iW/dttOiat&miBe  theiataiidardiof^kittdk  ind^f^l]- 

nbctioti  ao'valaable  to  the  sUbHUj  of  his  throne^  averted  this 
fatal  blow  to  Austria;  Imiy  with  respedt  to  Great  Britai'ii, 
<ht  effeets  aire  ihe  same.   '(?f otc  to ^M  KJitl)  -     • 
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enoe^  aftd  Mpport  the  Insurredlion  hyj  advancing 
^fvtm  the.3hcHteSvQf  the  Adriatic  to  tHe  Interior  of 
,  thiit  oountrir./.  ^Thus  from,  the  confines  of  Bohte- 
.  mia  and  Poland  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pelopone- 
,  sus  the  whole  estent  will  be  covered  bt^  the  friends 
*  and  allies  qf  tJie  French  empire. 

DijstarbAAces.will  be  excited  at  Constantinopley 

in  order  to  induce,  the  inhabitants  of.  diat  gmt 

city  ardently  to  wish  for  the  authority  of  fVance, 

to  relieve  them  from  their  frequent  and  vblent 

alarms;  and  the  French ^iQioistdrer. there,  will  act 

the  part  of  Ricimer  the  Goth>>tfir4he  ia^t  days  of 

Rome*    Tjfius  it  i&  probable  that  ancient*  Byzafa- 

^tium  will  fall.    The  Ottoman  prince  will  retiiteto 

^Prusa>  in  Btthynla^  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 

,)ie  will  irem^n  master  of  Asia  Minor;  and  die 

ifollo^ni^  remarks  will  prove  the  truth  oC  the  con- 

Jeotufie.    •.>  >  -i  1' 

From  tbi  right  bank  of  the  Meand^  to  the  sds 
of  Marmora  is  the  pashalic  of  Cara  Osman  Oglu^ 
twho  .resided  imdie  capital  of  «M^nesia  ad  Sypo- 
luai:  ibis  chief  succeeded  hU. father;  knd  dtcMigh 
he  continqesi  ta^y  tribute  to  the  Bbite^  he  ffl^in 
every  other  respect  an  independent  prince.    He 
Ja  master  of  Xydia^^Mysia,  and  the  western  <pfi(t  of 
4%ig||iibi  j£sl^eo(tle  are  attached  .to  him^^'the 
strict  justice  of  his  government,  by  his  moderation 
ih  irinpci^^  tax^s,  his  respect  for  privafe^fcperty, 
and  bis  eilco\iragement  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures.   He ;^ill. obviously  becon^  ^^ counter-: 
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pdfie  to  the  &Qihah  now  established  in  ini  capita^ 
of'Bkhytiia ;  and  thus  will  each^  fVoni  his  indivi- 
dual 9^eakness^^  be  obliged  to  court  the  friendship 
afld^«(Uiancd  of  France,  in  the  event  of  her  be^ 
cominglmistress  of  Constantinople.    The  passage 
of  hfer  troops  can  then  no  longer  be  refused,  sup-^ 
piles  of -thoney,  provisions,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds^ 
must  be  proMpd/  and  liberally  administered,  and 
the  road  to  Persia   will  be  open?  thie  different 
rulei^s'tff  ttte  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  must ' 
foHoxV  the  same  career,  and  the  province  of  Bag* 
dad  will  receive  a  prince  guaranteed  by  the  French » 
power. 

Divide  et  impera  is  the  device  of  Buonaparte. 
What  we  have  suggested  will,  with  some  varia- 
tions, be  the  tenor  of  the  conduct  which  he  will 
pursue.  If  he  be  able  to  atchieve  what  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  his  invasion  will  be^a  new  aera 
to  the  people  of  Asia.  The  decline  of  the  Turk* 
ish  and  Persian  empires  has  prepared  the  way  for 
him ;  that  of  the  former  is  familiar  to  every  Eng- 
lish reader.  Persia  has  long  been  the  theatre  of 
civil  war  an^  revolution ;  and  lywever  imperfect 
its  government  may  have  been  in  its  best  days,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  have,  for  more  thau 
half  a  century,  been  deprived  even  of  those  advah« 
tages  resulting  from  so  defective  a  system;  they 
have  from  long  habit  acquired  a  lawless  and  war* 
like  character;  petty  chiefs  have  started  up  on  all 
sides;  the  Curds,  who  inhabit  the  chain  of  moun* 
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l^im  i»;hicli  ctivide  Armenia  from  ^ffz  MknoT^ktfi 
iq^fipendent;  (he  Lesglfis  an4  .TwkomamiitevR) 
^i|i<Miistom  acquired, the  right, ordevastattDgtMj 
GfS^  cquutry  of  Mpdia  andJPeTeia;.  the  .AtPl^?^. 
n^aas  are  CSiristians,  :apd  are  a  iivmi^rou^;^^^ 
Hqre  are  material^  for  the  divide  et  i^ip^ra^i  an4 
ifygi  Iqye  of  nipipe;will..attiact  those  ni^merout 
bfMHj8lK>.th#french  steward.    AU tfeegecdiffei«it 
nfi^pms,  are.  enemies  to.the  Per»af|&j  vdxp  are  not. 
aw9f«:  th^.  the  fri^dship  of  the  French]  tpu^t  be 
shared  with  them }  -and-  they  will  find  th^selvei 
by  tJieaQ  qof^an^  i  depea^mt  on  them  h^f^r^ 
are  aware  of  their  danger.  .d  ; 
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prpl>^le  Jffiaff'^fti^f  ^  Ff^nch  Wris  £r0n«  jdblQ 

Persia.    jVVTj^  must;;fQr,a  noipent  turn  tbe  litteft-^ 
tionof  tbf  ^readej;,^.^  missiop  sent  by  U;^i9.go* 
vemm^l)^  to  ^cco^Yixno^ii^  i^^i^:^dXQ^^ 

al^djrWRtpd  a^;  an4.ifrQei  s^hiAive  h»vrmd  ia> 
tl^  las^  Tra(;l,  pf^e  polkkmI«^t«rerQf  Turkejr/im'' 
cajfnot  enovgh  admire  -^  $pitrM|rdinary  infatua- . 
tipn  ^l)|ck  actuated  mjnistenr  t^^/^nd  out;  Mrw^ 
A/jjfjir.  \  3iflf^ja^^^Jlfii,.whpn,hpf^f|ftt*hl8Ccm^tt^  . 
two  <x)inplete  r^yolut^ng  have  h^pf»ned  in  Coo* 
st^ntJQopley  and  it  is  difficult  togu^ss  how  many 
more  ^itl  yet  take  place.     Mr.  Adair  has  not  y^ 
beejfi,4b)e  to;get  afi^ess  to  the  Tur)EJsH  govern- 
ment; ahdafter^h&failufe  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget'a 
mijssion,  one-is  at  ?.  toss. taaqcount for  the  extnetne 
want^of  digfjiity  [in  se9diffi;..09t;  another,  to  be  tri-> 
fled  with  sprlong^^and  tprm^  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.   To  receive  such  humiliating  insults  from  a 
state  which  mu^t  crumble  t£>  dust  as  soon  as 
Buonaparte  pleases  to  order  its  annihilation^  is 
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eertaioly  our  own  aeeluDg;  bat  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  Sfmng,  we  shall  see  Mr.  Adair  re^ 
tum»  unable  to' realise  chiroenia,  our  ministers  will 
tell  us  that  Providence  would'>not  allow  of  his 
success.  Is  it  with  such  puerilities  as  these  that 
ministers  are  to  explain  their  conduct*?. 

Tbe  French  have  already  openly  a^wed  a  de« 
S^  on  India^  but  they  have  not  expll^ned  the 
meansthey  win  adopt  to  obbiin  this  p^ht.  That 
unforeseen  events  may  counteract  their  views^  no 
one  will  deny;  but  that  these  will  positively  occur 
is  certainly  a  speculative  assertion;  and  if  we  are 
seriouslydetermined  td  pre^nt  them,  suidy  apa- 
thy and  indifference  to /the  ievents  whidi  every 
day  produces  ought  to  be  Dud  aainlil^  Should  the 
FVench  effect  an  iesstablishment  in  Persia^  will  it 
be  still  time  to  pursue  oar  old  system  of  tardy 
prficy  ?  k  it  poauble  to  prevent  these  events  but 
by  antic^ating  and  counteracting  them  ?  or  do 
we  expect  by  inaction  alone  to  prevent  that  which 
can  be  avoided  only  by  the  greatest  foresight  and 
activity?  * 

If  in  the  course  6f  a  few  ye^s  these,  predic- 
tions should  be  verified,  the  French  power  will 
then  be  established  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  a 
n^w  p(Mnt  of  departure  will  be  fixed,  whence  they 
may  plan  their  enterprises  on  India.    If  Buona^ 

•  Mr.  Adair^s  pctcc  is  tttitii  of  In  ike  tabsequent  part. 
(Note  to  2ad  edit.) 
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pfu*te  should  gaiQ  complete  asceinilaiicy  oyer  the 
Persians^  he  may  fi^rpi  an  army.ifl.th«^.<x)tkntry  of 
which  he  wiU  have  acquired  the  revenues*    This 
amiy  wUl  be  entH:dy*  composed  of  the  varioas 
tribes  06  natives^  and;  be  commaoded  by  bis  own 
offic$r$^i.i^n^  the  plan  of  our  seapic^  r^meats. 
The  tE^raJf  1%.  haye  not  the  prejudices  of  the 
Tiiifcaintheyaveaotpre  civili^  anfl  docile  fifeo* 
pie;  his^  power  iiL  B&csla  will  bey  less  yukieifable 
Jthlin  :o¥irs  in  India/^iiec^aiise  he  wiH  ^i^lale  his 
fiOndttct  by  the  ennergeiu^  of  etrcumstapfces^  and 
Aot  by  andent  prejudices.    The  simple  act  of  gtr* 
jiigthe  land  m  absolute  |)roperfy  to  the  people 
9fQi^h3isans  his-powi^p 'mbre  tha^r>ionglikbit  or 
any  pther  considefation*  *  Thisistefi;  which  wtel»re 
before  recommended  to  our  Indian  government^ 
k^  teio  but  partiaUiy  f^o,  and  loaded,  with  many 
msts^ittiona^  .which  in  a  great  itaeaaure  counteract 
ill  object. .  It  is  firom  Shu-as  or  Ispahan  that  agents 
w^  fcrive  at  the  conrt  qf  Sciudia^.at  Poonah^  and 
Nagpore^  and  thus  prepare  this  Mahrattas  to  join 
Ihe invaders.    It \agiiifies  litUe^^hether  w^  wak' 
<)C&e^y  for  these  eventfa,  or  counteract  thtrm  im- 
perfectly.   It  IS  true  that  Colonel  Malcolm  has 
been  sent  to  Per^a  with  a  considerable  guard  of 
Jionour;  but  will  his  aigupienta  have  their  just 
^eigjht  uuless  t^  ai:^  backed  by  an  army  in  pos-^ 
session  of  Bussora^  md  with  the  alliapce  of  the 
,  Arabs  in  the  neigMbouiiiooti,  placed  by  ourselves 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad?    The  policy  which 
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we  have  scefi  adopted  .with  so  imich  euooess  in 
India  sbontd  certainly  not  bereje^Jted  as  nugatory 
and  chimerical:  nor  should  we,  in  affairs  of  such 
moment,  trust  only  to  entrraty  and  negociation^ 
wliercit  is  in  our^power  to  use  force,  and  prevaat 
that  of  our  ^mmy  from  accumulating  until  it  be^ 
comes  absolutely  irresistible.  If  our  gonbtnmeDt 
is  determined :' to  be  deaf  to  these  repreetotatitMy 
the  consequences  will  be  inevitable;  we  shall  hav( 
a  long  and  iperiloos  contest  to  maintain  in  India, 
ia  which,  if  .we  are  victoriousy  we  cannot  remtdn 
«ecure^  as  long  as  Persia  is  under  the  dominatMi 
X)f Francei  m^dit  is  certainly  more  basy  to  ip^ 
vent  their  iac^ring  that  power*  by  anticipatkHH 
than  to  drive tl^em oui  when  tfa^ are onceegta- 
blished.  •  •:'.■  -■  •  *^'  -.  :'••'  -^y  •* 
.  Afler  we  have  thus  long  been  indifFerent  to  the 
progress  of  the.  French  in-Asia,  it  will  be  no 
longer  time  .to  reour  to  our  maritime  power;  Ibr 
tlie  rtiin  of  our^  finances,,  occasioned  by  ai^  dia-^ 
asters,  in  India,  whidh  might,  distress  our  af&irs^ 
and  the  failure  of  iiumberless  individuals,  .would 
be5uc;h:abJo«r;tQriiatiomd  opulence  at  home,  tliat 
.-publk 'crediC  would,  be. affected  by.  it;  atid  bow 
^such:  fleets  as  ours  couldib&«sopported^  in  spite  of 
She  lessitif  oartiehestprownciefe  and  the  commerce 
.resvUfbg  from  thehi^.must  be  left:  to  the^sagacit/ 
pf  the  present  ministry/ te^detarminek.  .  . 
,  Let  us  nereiidvert  to  ipasaageof  Arrian*s  Ex- 
pfditlon  of  Alexander;. the.  Great,  who,  having 
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obseired  an  eagle  perched  on  the  shore  of  Asia^ 
said  it  was  an  omen  prosperous  to  himself;  for 
as  it  was  sitting  on  the  main  land^  it  appealed  to 
him  to  portend  that  by  the  conquest  of  the  conti* 
nent  he  should  be  able  to  vanquish  the  mahtinie 
pow6r  of  the  PersianB>and  Oreeks*.  The  views 
o^  Boooaparte  are  vast,  aiid.it  is  evident  tiiat  his 
schema  of  iSobverting.  our  Indian  empife^  if  he  be 
ableto  affect  it,  is  toibllow  the  maxim  of  Alex- 
ander. Could  he  succeed  in  this,  we  are  all  sen- 
8it>te  thali  the  total  ruin  of  dut  richea  and  finances 
woiddMisue;  and  to  depend  entirety  on. the  de-^ 
fence  which  we  shaH  be  able  to  make  in  India^ 
whilp^  we  give  him  fuU  leisure  to  increase  his 
strength  m  Persia^  ^to  adopt  our  seapoy  system 
after  obtaining  the  revenues  of  the  countiy,  is 
certflfmly  bai%  too  sooure. 

^  ArriBB's  Ambatttj  Ub.  1.  c.  IS^    Eiyfu,  fur  fof  icpn 
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TRACT  V. 

ConseqMfices  ta  Britain  fjf  Ae  suetess  qf  Ae 
French  mTurk^.^^^h^  return  to  tbe  mkject 
(^  Islands.r**€kmt9mstedxDitk  tka  m:iual  tooduct 
ffBritmidwrmg1kelMtgeiir.-r-<k^^ 

Our  present  miuisters  faai«  .dealarddr  (h^  to 
interfere  !witik  the  ifatemd  poficj  pf  atkiMo  it 
)n6ompatiblb.«ithrtimir  aentfiiflttits  t>f  jtiifcice  and 
their  nDtioiTS(df4nuddndBi\  Now  if  Boonsyartt 
ahoiild  puvsuG-a  pfaiil  jof^couqqe^  siln]kr;txi,iriial 
we  tUKfe-  inditet^,  whst  means  wiU  Hbttf  *uw  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  I  Thejr  Witirbd  ^tdiided 
from  Constantinople;  and  unless  they  can  per- 
Madfrthe  Fersiins  to  join  (Jhenii  they  most,  ac* 
cording  to  their  political  creed^  allow  tfaem  to 
second  the  intentions  of  France.  Will  they  de- 
clare war  against  Persia,  and  by  thai  means  dou- 
ble the  number  of  their  enemies,  rather  than 
violate  their  principles  by  allowing  a  string  par^ 
iti  that  country  to  ally  itself  with  them  ?  Sach 
maxims  lead  to  such  conclusions,  which,  as  ihtsf* 
are  absurd  and  ridiculous,  doserve  no  comment ; 
for  what  can  be.  more  wild  than  to  disclaim  a  right 
to  interfere,  and  at  the  sametimeto  preclude  oar« 
selves  from  mdci^g  any  war  l)ut  what  must  b^ 
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waged  on  the  most  disadvantageoas  and  ruinous 
grounds?  To  persevere  in  a  determination  to  ab- 
stain from  all  conquest  or  aggrandisement  by 
^htch  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  state  in  men 
and  means^  in  the  hope  that  the  empire  of  Buona- 
parte will  fall  into  decay^  is  staking  the  safety  and 
ivelfare  of  Great  Britain  against  an  occurrence,  of 
which,  thoughjt  be  in  the  end  inevitable,  the  ex- 
act period  is  indefinite.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  unless  this  event  take  place  before  we  fall,  it 
will  signify  little,  after  the  mischief  is  done,  whe- 
ther it  occur  in  a  year  or  a  century.  There  re- 
mains, then,  no  alternative  for  us,  but  to  change 
our  maxims  of  warfare,  or  to  look  passivdy  on 
the  progress  of  the  French,  unless  we  chuse  to 
make  a  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace. 

We  have  strongly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of.  insular  conquest  iii  Europe  as  the 
only  means  of  counterpoising  the  power  of  France: 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  number  of  troops 
necessary  for  such  a  prcgect  would  be  greater  th^n 
our  means  of  suf^Iy.  We  have  already* shown 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  conquering  a  people; 
the  one  by  mere  force,  without  regard  to  their 
interests  or  prejudices;  the  other,  by  alluring  with 
the  prospect  of  advantage.  The  former  of  these 
methods  is  so  arduous,  that  even  the  French  have 
not  adopted  it  purely;  the  latter,  which  the^  have 
adopted  with  constant  success,  we  have  rejected, 
because  we  have  confounded  the  two  together. 
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We  constantly  complain  that  our  population  i^ 
inferior  to  our  want  of  men,  and  yet  we  rgect  the 
only  remedy  in  nature,  which  is  to  incrnse  oar 
territories,  and  embpdy  other  nations  in  the  pale 
of  our  own  empire*  Svtch  conducjt  can  ooly  be 
compared  to  the  frowardness  of  girls  who  com* 
plain  *o(  an  inconvenience  yet  refuse  to  apply  a 
cure. 

To  qaH  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  from  ^  state 
of  dependence  oa  the  Turks,  to  ^ve  them  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  to  distribute  the  lands 
among  them,  to  allure  the  Greeks  of  the  conti- 
nent to  settle  in  those  islands  which  are  thinly 
peopled,  to  purchase  their  wine  and  oil,  to  supply 
them  with  our  manufactures,  to  establish  justice 
among  them,  to  insure  their  personal  liberty,  to 
restore  to  them  those  letters  which  their  ancestors 
have  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  learned  of  modem 
times,  is,  in  other  words,  tp  give  them  a  lively  in- 
terest in  our  prosperity  and  power,  far  better  than 
to  defend  them  for  the  Tqri^s  on  our  present  fake 
^y^tem  of  political  justice;  which  is,  as  it  were, 
to  assist  the  degradation  of  the  human  race,  by 
supporting  a  miserable  despotism  which  has  lost 
its  power  of  felf-preservation,  and  thus  opposing 
the  progress  of  civilizatign,  science,  and  prospe- 
rity, wherever  we  go...   To  rissert  that  a  people  so 
governed  will  require  a  great  force  to  keep  them 
ip  prder  and  to  defend  them,  is  to  suppo^  that 
men  require  violence  to  oblige  them  to  pursue  that 
which  every  one  feels  is  for  his  own  interest. 
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To  deny  that  these  islands  are  aUe  to  produce 
Mldiers  aod  sailors  under  such  circurostancesy  is 
to  be  determined  to  contradict  without  reasoning* 
If  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  were  filled  by  men 
who  deserve  the  title  of  statesmen^  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  labour  propositions  in  themselves 
self-evident.  The  possession  of  these  islands  would 
check  the  French  power  in  Asia,  the  coast  of  Sy- 
ria would  be  under  our  immediate  eye,  and  the 
desert  of  Gaza  implissable  to  the  French  armies* 
We  should  raise  a  power  in  opposition  to  France 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  should  save  Egypt 
and  Africa  from  a  Vandal  invasion. 

Our  present  ministers  cannot  see  these  truths^ 
because  they  look  with  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  been  dead  half  a  century,  and  reason  from 
principles  now  obsolete.  They  have  rejected  all 
concern  with  the  Greek  islands,  lest  the  French 
should  not  acquire  enough  power  by  the  possession 
of  the  continent ;  and  by  abandoning  the  islands^ 
they  insure  to  France  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
navy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  by  the  neglect 
of  their  real  interests  in  the  Levant  and  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf,  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  downfall 
of  our  maritime  power  by  all  possible  means,  and 
they  put  the  best  means  of  forming  a  navy  into 
the  bands  of  Buonaparte  \ 

Before  our  ministry  will  be  awakened  from  the 
dream  of  raising  a  coalition  of  Austria  and  Turkey; 
to  give  tliem  fresh  opportunities  of  expending  the 
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publk:  moneys  and  entiplayidg  their  fornes  in  ftur- 
suit  of  chimeras,  these  states  will  vanish  frcmi  the 
{nap  of  the  world,  and  leave  our  k'ulers  to  noarvel 
at  the  mscrutahle  ways  of  Providence,  and  to  en* 
deavour  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  failure  on  one 
another,  or  on  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
))e  employed  by  them  in  such  visionary  schemes. 
To  show  how  true  they  are  to  thdr  own  prmci pies 
Hi  every  part  of  the  world,  we  will  only  make  a 
few  reflexions  on  the  afEixts  of  the  north. 

They  once  had  possession  of  Zealand ;  they 
violated  their  own  doctrines  in  occiipyiag  it,  and 
this  was  the  only  proper  step  they  took :  they  soon, 
however,  atoned  for  this  fault  by  delivering  it  to  a 
prince  already  become  the  i^assal  of  France.  By 
this^  conduct  they  threw  the  court  of  Petersbuigh 
into  her  scale,  and  caused  the  misfortunes  of  Swe- 
den.  When  our  army  was  there  last  spring, 
2^1and  might  have  been  retaken,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  insured.  They  refused  to  do 
this;  the  states  of  Norway  offered  to  do  homage 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  (as  we  have  been 
credibly  informed,)  but  they  refused  also  to  accept 
thdr  submission.  By  that  means  they  preserved 
Norway  in  enmity  to  Sweden,  who  was  their  ally ; 
and  after  having,  completely  perplexed  and  irritat- 
ed the  King  of  Sweden,  who  found  he  could  draw 
no' advaptage  from  them,  they  drove  him  to  an 
act  of  despair  in  arresting  Sir  Jdm  Moore.  In 
consequence  the  British  arrny  left  the  country 
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and  the  fioverdgn  to  struggle  against  evils  which 
or^nated  in  oor  ministers^  and  which  no  persua- 
sipn  or  ^rgum^nt  could  induce  them  to  remedy. 
by  accepting  theiadvantages  which  were  oiiered 
th^tBt  but  which,  were  totally  disregarded^  fearful 
of  appearii^  interested  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds 
They  rather  chose  to  act  the  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
^ho  went  about  redressing  wrongs  according  to 
his  own  fanciful  notions  of  thenrj^  and  affording 
mirth  and  laughter  wherever  he  went. 

To  conclude.  From  ali  that  we  have  hith^o 
experienced  of  the  views  of  Buonaparte,  from  his 
undertaking  ai)d  accomplishing  what  he  pitomises, 
from  his  negotiations  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
th&  threat  he  has  expressed  of  invading  o|ir  Indian 
provinces,  are  we  authorised  to  hold  him  so  cheap 
as  to  feel  no  solicitude  on  the  subject  ?  We  must  • 
by  this  time  be  satisfied  that  the  pieans  we  have 
hitherto  employed  to  oppose  his  ambition  are  in-^ 
sufKcient  and  nugatory;  and  our  ministers  OtfnnOt 
ilatter  themselves  that  by  perseverance  in  their  old 
maxims  they  can  work  effects  contrary  to  those 
which  they  have  over  and  over  again  experienced^ 
and  that  they  can  still  claim  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  which  they  have  so  oflen  disappointed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  taking  part  with  the  old* 
established  governments,  or  the  new  ones  that  ac|| 
on  their  principles,  hais  only  shown  our  ministers- 
that  they  deceive  themselves,  while  they  have 
overlooked,  in  every  part  of  the  .worid^ ,  those  ma^ 
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terials  which  Buonaparte  has  u^ed>  and  of  which 
they  would  not  even  deign  to  acknowledge  the 
existence.    Will  they,  after  what  every  one  knows 
of  Tarkey  and  Persia,  disregard  these  facts,  and 
ta^e  those  broken  and  heterogeneous  masses  for 
homogeneous  and  integral  states?    Will  thqr  con* 
tinue  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  send  troops  and 
subsidies  to  those  countries,  without  being  con 
scious  that  they  send  them  to  the  assistance  of 
nobody,  and  to  obtain  no  object  but  disgrace? 
Are  they  so  hardened  in  ignorance  of  facts  and 
stupidtty  to  events  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  oom- 
*  prebend  the  elements  of  Buonaparte^s  progress? 
Are  they  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  against  that 
which  every  one  sees,  and  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  their  errors  by  in* 
i^ncible  6bsttnacy  ?    Are  they  determined  to  con* 
tfciue  the  war,  while  they  reject  the  only  obvious 
means  by  which  it  can  be  waged  with  success? 
Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  to  recommend 
submi^ion,  than  to  deprive  us  both  of  the  advan* 
tiiges  resulUng  from  war  and  the  tranquillity  of 
peace?     But  thqy  are  entangled  in  difficulties 
from   which   they   cannot  extricate  themselves. 
They  see  that  peace  and  submission  are  synony* 
mous  terms.    The  bad  success  they  have  experi- 
#ced  makes  them  consider  war  as  a  dismal  alter- 
native.   They  have  not  candour  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge their  errors,  and  «ct  on  abetter  sys- 
tem;  and  they  have  just  enough  ambition  to  wish 
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to  keep  their  places.  They  are  BenstUe  of  the 
disgrace  which  awaits  their  half-digesled  counsds, 
and  the  fear  of  shame  has  not  sufficient  influence 
oyer  them  to  induce  them  either  to  act  on  more 
rational  principles^  or  to  retire  from  situations  to 
Tvltich  they  are  unequal. 

Two  lines  of  conduct  lire  open  before  us ;  either 
we  may  submit  to  Buonaparte,  and  become  a  part 
of  his  immense  empire^  give  up  our  laws  and  in* 
stttuticKis^  our  personal  freedom^  the  security  of 
property  9  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  commerce  " 
of  the  world,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  the  high 
character  we  have  hitherto  borne  as  a  great  peo- 
ple; or  we  must  contend  with  him  in  earnest,  and 
oppose  the  greatness  of  his  projects  by  the  magni- 
tude of  our  own.    To  continue  blockading  ports, 
taking  possession  of  here  and  there  a  rock  and  a 
harbour,  defending  Spanish  juntas  and  Sicilian 
tribunals,  and  pursuing  other  partial  objects  which 
do  not  for  a  moment  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  nor  increase  our  own  strength,  is  wasting 
our  time  and  resources  in  a  feverish  attempt  to  put 
off  the  day  of  our  destruction  a  little  longer. 
Unless  we  become  ambitious  like  our  enemy,  un- 
less we  follow  the  maxims  we  have  so  much  en- 
larged  upon,  we  must  finally  submit    We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  increase  our  own  empire,  or 
become  a  part  of  France.  ' 
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•         INTRODUCTION. 

Th£>  following  Tracts  were  written  before  the 
accesdon  of*  Ae  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  ca^- 
liinet    Whether  that  event  produce  any  change 
in' the  political  maxims  by  tvhich  the  stafd  has 
been  governed ,  for  many  year^,  is  a  proposition 
which  yet  remains  to  be  explained.    Whatevel-  be 
the  result,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  impartial  writer 
to  scrutinize  events  as  they  really  are;  and  if  his 
reflections  have  no  avails  posterity  may  be  aware 
that  the  people  of  this  counti^^  were  not  Entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  their  affairs. ,  ^But  it 
would  be  unfair  either  to  assume  that  a  new  mi* 
nisterj  who  has  never  yet  appeared  on  the  stage^ 
will  either  zdopt  the  errors  of  his  predecessors^  or 
that  he  will  ttke  up  a  better  or  a  more  glorious 
line  of  conduct;    If  he  retrieve  the  cause  of  his 
cbuntry^  it  will  be  our  duty  to  give  him  the  praise 
he  win  hav^  deserved;  if  he  follow  blindly  the  old 
^policyy  no  wHter  of  independent  principles  can 
approve  or  foihction  his  conduct ;  but  some  record 
of  the  truth  must  be  left  to  posterity. 
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The  first  publication  on  the  Foragn  Afikiis  of 
Great  Britmn  appeared  about  a  year  since.  As  it 
has  ventured  out  of  the  track  of  other  writers,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  reception  it  has  met  with 
has  been  so  various^  Perhaps  none  are  more  seu- 
sible  of  its  imperfectibps  than  ^I^  writer ;  but 
though  he  has  met  with  some  disapprobation  from 
those  who  are  enemies  to  what  they  conceive  to 
be  new  opinions,  yet  none  have  appeared  who  have 
endeavoured  by  a  4ispass2pnate  or jpbilc^phiq  es- 
say to  point  Qipit  bis  errors.  Moj5t|  of  tboa^  who 
have  themselves  b§en , ^4lfer$e  ^o.  t\^^  .,f35R>em  ^tff^ 
rather  declaimed  thai)  reasoned;  mdw}iSie  4^ 
have  endeavoured  to  tre^t  the  coi^jj^tmre^  o(.  t;^ 
future  !as  vain  .prophecieis,  evepj^^l^^ve  bpt  top 
strongly  verified  them*  ^    ;  . 

The  principal  object  of  the  work  was  to  show, 
IhA  as  the  mQtive  of  t^e  war  wa3  fe^her  tg  s^ 
port  or  rfe-establish. tire  balance  of  power  on  tic 
pojitUient,  so  the^^  prpposed.fv?«  i^j  i^^elf 
merical  in  the  preseqt,  po^itioo  joF  affairSf;  that 
when  we  least  expected  it  that  ba][^9|?  migjbt  be 
/cslpred;  and  that  we  should  endeavour  to  look 
to  our  own.  strength  .jipd  ^^squr^^e^  to  fpiin  * 
counterpoise  equal  to  the  wh^e  iqass  of  Europe. 
The  mea,ns  suggested  were  the  acqijusijtioya  of  « 
insular  empire,  dispensing  privileges  and  ffecdo© 
analogous  to  our  own,  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and  the  friendship  and  commerce  of  the  most  dis* 
taut  regions  of  the  globe.    A  mass  of  variotts  intl- 
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ler  has  been  brought  in  support  of  this  doctrinct 
which  has  not  yet  been  seriously  confuted.  So  hr 
the  public  has  given  it  a  tacit  approbation ;  while 
the  attempts  to  renew  a  continental  war,  on  the 
part  of  government^  have  proved  that  they  had  not 
weighed  the  arguments  which  have  gained  addi* 
tional  strength  irom  their  own  errors* 

One  of  the  great  oljections  madd  to  this  work 
has  been  the  want  of  justice  which  many  people 
consider  to  pervade  the  whole.  As  the  subject  of 
the  equity  or  violence  attending  our  interference 
in  the  government  of  allied  states  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  following  Tracts,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  also  to  call  the  reader  to  establish 
s^me  precise  notions  as  to  neutriais. 

Grotius  }[ind  Vattel  have  given  ve)y  clearly  the 
ri^ts  of  neutrals;  but  when  we  endeavour  to  find 
ft  strict  definition  of  what  constitutes  neutrality, 
we  are  disappointed.  When  those  authors  fiou* 
rished)  Europe  was  divided  into  many  independent 
states;  and  the  re-action  of  these  on  one  another 
contributed  to  the  permanency  of  all.  A  neutral 
in  those  day8>  therefore^  was  easily  defined. 

In  our  timesj  the  balance  of  power  on  the  con- 
tinent has  been  overthrown,  and  conquest,  we 
may  pronounce,  has  united  the  whole  to  France. 
Friends^  enemies,  and  neutrals  have  all  shared  the 
same  fate«  In  these  dayS)  men  reason  on  the  state 
of  things  as  they  existed  formerly;^  and  talk  of 
neutrals  without  considering  that  it  is  morally  im- 
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possible  they  sjfiould  exht,  because  they  canni3l: 
preserve  their  indc?pendence. 

In  such  a  war  as  the  present,  the  reader  musfe 
perceive  that  every  state  ^hich  wishes  to  remain 
xieuter  fntist  be  prepared  to  resist  the^  aggression  of 
either  of  the  befligerent  powers.  Wherever  thb 
has  not  been  the  case,  such  states  have  been 
melted  down  into  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
empire.  NatJonswho  make >^ar accu^ each  other^ 
of  injustice  and  of  the  violation  of  rights;  «nd  in 
jfuch  a  situation  they  cannot  Tje  supposed  able  to 
trust  tb  each  other's  honour.  If  a  weak  state 
happen  to  be  in  the  neighboiTi?K)od,  and  can  de- 
fend itself  from  neither,  eachbeHigerent  tnnst  -see 
the  danger  of  its  rival's  ocaipjihg  it;  and  th6 
plea  of  its  own  security  is'the  exeusefof  invading 
it.  Althbugh  this  is  hard  on  the  unc^fendii^ 
neutral/ yet  each  dot)  tending  party  has  no  otiier 
resource  than  in  tmsting  to  the  honour  of  itsene- 
iny,  which  no  government  has  ever  yet  ddne.  If 
a  state  is  im^ble  to  guarai^tto' lis  own  itvdepend* 
ence^  it-may  be  called  a  neutrat;  but  ft  cannot 
long  exfsl,  ^aoeordiog  to  the  i^ature  of  things^  and 
it  must  of  course  depend  (k^one  or  other  of  the 
parties.  ;    '  •  .  .. 

Suppose  a  government  chuse*  to  fefect  these 
maMims  as  immoral,  and  determine  to  act  on  a 
contrary  system ;  unless  the  enemy  ehuse  to  fi)l^ 
low  thte  same)  every  stale  in  its  turn  wiH  be  swaJ- 
lowed  up  by  the  latter;  and  if  the  combined  force 


of  the  whole  togeth^  besoccessivdf  -wicji^eftj.  to 
the  destruction  of  ita  mora'scrOptilow.opplwenty 
will  any  one  assert  t)^  jsoeh  a  state  fell  mtb^:M^t 
to  itaeif  f  The  tluty  of  etery  g0vwt9Kti)t  .is  to 
mairitaia  its  independence;  and. though i it  hg^nq 
right  wantonly  to  eiideairaur^  oppm^Sfpth^i  or' 
toioh  theni^  yek  its  wiadoo)  iQUSt. €ODf»$t  in  fyr^ , 
settiig  the.violencei  and  <qiun!^'wl»if^iit  |&  J^^bl^  • 
t0iaafier<  If  the^iuin  n(  ihy'  n€i^\giuf^s  h9^ 
threaten  my  Qjirn,i0iid  hfc^Srtlitbbrtca?^  nor  will  rc-» 
piMr?iti^(bHftv6ii;i-i^.t^ii?(e»fefe}  h^ti^/tv?  .P?^^- 
n9i  frraenti  tiiy.  ^t^mff  frqm  getting  ^to.^/j[  ,hav^ 
a^lglilKtq joaeupy  'ik»£^Q:  lest  my/janesoy .t^.that^ 
iaaeMia]s^ofire»to  wimf}  ibr^uich>wQ44.J^  the 
Tsaioilii^'iwere  Ukareflno  superior -pO^ff^s  to  r^cu{ 
toJi  ffitt&thece  i»  nolvub^ii^  between  i>atic(ns»  ,It 
iaf  aniqMk  ooDttd^/ationt  that  the.  writenhas  always 
dttfirodfid  the  ^K^dpation  of  Oopenh^gt^,  in  spit^ 
of* ^^letyseclanatioQ t^rthe. court  of  l^nmark  in  fa^ 
yoitriof  iiA)CitttGal«by..vfbteh.U  was«  AtViqualifi^d  tp 
itowUkain*  If  thei jD^s  ^(jlared  ti)at  tliey  \^uld 
htfi^ei  resisted  th6  ERench  if  di^;  h$d  march^ed  uitft 
Hoktatfi^  why. did  they  not  $lly.thetns^ve3;^ith 
Bnglaiid  ^vhea  they  ^w  dae  fate  of  Pru^^ia?  \yihat 
dep^ndesl^ce  couid  ihey.have.in  neubrality  aft^ 
tW  fiicample?  Put  if:  they  had  not  be^n  totally  i^ 
tbeaatmi^tof  Fratice^  why  did  they,  on  the  j>re« 
text  of.  pur  violation  of  their  ineutraKty^  thro\y 
themselves  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemy  as  since  to  become  a  d^ndent  state? 
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From  these  reasons  it  is  clear  thiit  t\ie  Danish 
tieutrftllty  was  no  less  than  a  deception,  c^culated 
to  give  every  assistance  to  FVance^  while  the  nafne 
was  to  {laralfze  Great  Britain.  If  what  has  been 
above  said  is  not  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  held  a  contrary  opinion,  ft  will  be  in  vain 
to  urge  more  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  hovvever 
observed,  that  nothing  can  be  so  acceptable  to  our 
enemy  as  to  see  such  political  maxims  actuate 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  affairs. 

However  confident  the  pbblic  was  of  the  snc- 
eess  of  the  Austrian  arms,  it  is  evident  ta  every 
one  who  will  give  himself  time  to  refleet,  iUtt  the 
power  of  Praftce  is  now  extended  to  eveiy  pait  of 
Europe,  and  that  Russia  is  firmly  attached  to  her 
cause,  both  from  motives  of  fear  and  from  the 
prospect  of  advantage.  The  Austrian  empire  if 
how  dependent  and  humbled.  ;How  any  one  can 
figure  to  himself  that  such  a  state  can  long  resist 

-the  united  dSbrts  of  Buonaparte  and  Alexander^ 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  attachment  which 
tnen  generally  hold  to  the  very  last  to  their  §th 
vourite  opinions.    To  venture  to  fbrbode  the  con» 

'  trary^  is  by  many  considered  as  a  mark  of  diu£^ 
fection  to  the  good  cause;  but  when  writers  give 

^tvaming  of  an  impending  danger^  and  point  out 
the  expedients  which  ought  to  be  recurred  tO|  tb^ 
certainly  deserve  to  be  treated  leas  harshly. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate^  Aat 
though  the  usurpaticm  of  all.  Europe  be  an  evil 
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which  Great  Britain  was  interested  in  averting,  yet 
in  cKe  of  her  failure,  and  the  completion  of  such 
an  event,  Great  Britain  had  other  resources  to 
apply  to,  in  order  to  exempt  herself  from  the  ge- 
neral ruin.  ^  But  if  we  have  all  these  resources,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  our  prospects  on  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe,  does  it  not  seem'  like  madness  to 
repose  solely  on  chance,  and  conduct  ourselves  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  only  advantages 
Which  we  could  recur  to  in  case  of  the  downfall 
of*  Austria,  or  of  its  becoming  subservient  to  tb^ 
views  of  France? 

If  we  were  to  reason  calmly  on  the  present  pos«- 
ture  of  afiairs,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  we 
could  delude  ourselves  as  we  do ;  for  we  have  seen 
how  comparatively  small  the  resources  of  Austria 
are  when  opposed  to  the  immense  empires  of 
Fhince  and  Russia.    The  object  of  the  union  of 
these  two  empires  is  not  only  to  divide  the  whole 
of  Europe  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  also  to  establish 
two  great  maritime  empires  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Britain.    The  Black  Sea,  with,  the  resources  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  mariners  of  Greece^  with  all 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  great  theatre 
on  which  France  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  naval 
power.    Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  offer  to  the  Russians  an  extension  of  territory 
which  will  give  her  the  porta  of  the  ocean  and  the 
command  of  the  Baltic    When  that  object  is 
accomplished,  the  Russians  will  no  longer  require 
the  exportation  of  their  hemp  and  naval  stores; 
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they  will  be  able  to  consnme  them  at  home;  and 
wherb  will  Britain  look  to  for  those  supplies^  vhoi, 
by  the  impdlicy  of  her  govemihent,  she  has  made 
no  Stable  arrarigOTjent  in.  North  America,  and  <^^ 
ceived  and  baffied  the  South?  Excluded  as  she 
will  thas  bcj  she  must  endeavour  alone  ib  vam- 
tain  herself  against  the  whole  world;  and  this  for 
no  other  rcasoa  than  because  she  has  wMitoaly 
preferred  in  every  part  to  ni^ke  enemi^  whenpshe 
might  have  made  friends. 

Let  us  even  suppose  that  every  success  had  it- 
tended  the  Austrians,  and  that  the  French  hid 
been  beaten  back  from  their  frontiei:s ;  were  we 
imniediately  to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  France 
wpuld  change,  and  that  a  government,  founded  on 
war  and  aggression  like  that  of  Rome,  would  seek 
by  peace  those  permanent  advantages  and  that  se- 
curity, which,  according  to  the  very  nature  oi  her 
institutions,  can  depend  on,  war  alone  ?.  Such  a 
result  wfis  not  to  be  expected:  France  never  could 
nor  would  have,  made  peace  with.  Austria  but 
when  she^had  humbled  her;- or  unless  Austria 
had  not  only  jstfength  to  repel  her  antagonist,  but 
even  tp  invade  her  country^  and  dictate  thg  terms 
of  .it  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  (what  probability  there 
was  pf  such  an  event  pur  readers  ni?iy  jiwlge^)  a"P 
even  if  s^ch  a  turn  could  have  taken  place,  ho^v 
much  farthj^ir  advanced  should  we  have  been,  to- 
wards settling  tjie.a&airs  of  th^  continent,  and^ur 
favourU^.  b^^arice.  of  nower  ?  /.The  destruction  cf 
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«uch  an  enormous  mass  as  the  French -empire  cim- 
,not  be  efi^ted  withoat  producing  a  similar  one 
'in  another  part;  and  could  this  be  produced  by  a 
combination  of  inferior  states  coalesced  together^ 
(an  event  contrary  to  human  experience,)  we 
.might  look  forward  to  <the  jealousies  and  dis&en- 
.tions  which  would  naturally  have  arisen  in  the  di- 
visipp  which  must  ensue  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. To  assert  that  each  petty  sovereign  of 
Germany  would  return  to  his  old  situation,  is.  a 
inerb  begging  the  question,  not  founded  pn  any 
just  grounds,  and  therefore  not  seriausly  deserving 
of  an  answer.  From  this  reasoning  it  may  be 
.concluded,  that  as  long  as  we  consider  our  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  as  essential  ^ 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  power  or  the  safety  of 
our  empire,  we  shall  have  the  endless  employment 
of  wasting  pur  resources,  first  in  favour  of  one 
power  and  then  of  another;  not  considering  that 
while  tile  different  nations  of  the  continent  have  a 
tendency  to  divide  and  balance  one  another,  our 
interference  is  superfluous.  While  they  tendvto 
be  combined  into  one  mass,  our  exertions  will  not 
only  be  insufficient  but  odious  to  the  predominant, 
interest.  Were  it  possible  to  make  mankind  see 
things  in  the  light  they  really  stand,  aud  not  as 
they  wish  thgm  tp  be,  we  should  long  since  have 
•prepared  ourselves  for  the  danger  that  must  arise 
Ip  the  independence  of  these  islands  by  the  con- 
solidation of  France,  Spain,  German}^,  Italy,  and 
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Tarlcey  into  one  empire.  We  have,  from  1 Y^  to 
the  present  time,  been  making  impotent  efforts  to 
prevent  this  state  of  things  from  taking  place  ;  vm 
have  stigmatised  as  jacobins  and  rebels  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  warn  us  of  the  vanity  of 
our  attempt,  notwithstanding  they  have  pointed 
out  by  what  means  we  might  raise  the  British  em* 
pire  to  a  situation  which  would  enable  it  to  coun* 
terpoise  bet"  antagonist;  we  have  refused  to  listeii 
to  those  who  have  asked  how^  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  our  endeavours  to  keep  the  continent 
asunder^  shall  we  be  able  to  resist  its  pressure?  we 
have  called  theni  visionaries;  we  have  disdained  to 
listen  to  them;  we  have  recurred  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  saying  we  have  not  sufficient  military  power 
to  emancipate  the  Mediterranean  isles  and  annei^ 
them  to  our  empire,  and  to  send  an  army  to  esta- 
jblish  the  independence  of  South  America ;  while 
we  imagine  ourselves  strong  enough  to  contend 
on  the  continent  against  the  armies  of  France. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  internal  policy  and  eco- 
nomy of  Spain  it  is  sufficient  to  have  read  the  Pic- 
ture of  Sicily,  for  the  government  of  that  island 
was  formed  after  «the  same  model;  the  effect, 
therefore,  on  these  countries  and  their  inhabitants 
must  be  in  many  cases  similar.  In  addition  to  this 
picture  of  degeneracy,  we  may  take  into  consider* 
ation  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  or  rather 
thaty>f  Godoy,  which  finally  completed  the  utter 
ruin.of  the  kingdom.r-A  nobility  disgusted  by  the 
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devation  of  an  obscure  favourite,  the  ni!n  of  the 
finances,  the  neglect  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
general  oppression  of  all  ranks  of  society,  the  most 
barefaced  corruption  in  the  administration  of  ju$«' 
tice,  and  a  totab  neglect  of  circumstances  which 
called  aloud  for  amendment  in  the  lot  of  the 
people*.    When  the  bulk  of  the  people  recoiled 
with  indignation  at  the  usurpation  of  the  French^ 
it  no  doubt  proceeded  from  a  remnant  of  the  na- 
tional pride  which  the  court  had  not  been  able  to 
stifle;  but  as  the  higher  classes  of  society  had 
.been  educated  far  from  their  estates,  in  the  servile 
principles  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Inquisition,  whidi 
had  exerted  its  power  to  destroy  all  learning  and 
improvement,  it  was  no  wonder  that  none  were 
found  capable  of  heading  and  guiding  the  public 
spirit.    The  juntas  professedly  supported  the  old 
government,  and  held  out  no  hopes  of  better  in- 
atitutions;  so  that  instead  of  appearing  as  acoun* 
eil  equal  to^  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  no  other  than  an  unenlightened^ 
illiberal  oligarchy,  with  personal  interests  totally 
unconnected  with  the  welfare  of  the  countty. 
The  proof  of  this  position  is  demonstrated  most 
satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Jaipes  Moore's  Narrative  of 
his  brother's  unfortunate  campaij^.    It  was  with 
this  oligarchy  that  our  ministry  united  their  in* 

*  Let  the  reader  peruae  Labor4e'8  Itiaeraire  4e  VEfpagne, 
to  be  conTinced  of  this  «tateme|it.  The  whole  of  that  work 
prores  that  Spaia  wai  ripe  for  conquest. 
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idveststo  oppose  the  enemy.;  not  aware  that,  while 
t|iey  insured  by  this  means  his  success  and  the  ruin 
of  Spaipt  thqr  wore  themselves  the  dupes  and  vic- 
tims at  .the  same  time,  of  thirty-two  of  the  most 
/rtqpid  and  treacherous  of  mankind. 

M]jiisters  might  have  scien>  from  the  official 
documents  before  them,  that  after  the  evacuation 
of  Corunna  the  cause  6f  Spain  was  lost»  unless  the 
power  of  the  country  were  wielded  by  str9nger 
hands.    They  might  have  chosen  either  to  give  up  ' 
the  support  of  a  lost  cause,  and  of  a  people  unable 
to  assist  .themselves,  .or  they  might  have  sent  in* 
jtructions  with  more  able  hands^  to  have  made  an 
effort  in  common  with  the  people  at  large,  both 
against  the  French, .and  their  still  greater  enemies 
the  junta.     They    have    hitherto  done  neither. 
They  have  sent  another  army,  un^er  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  has  fought  with  heroic  valqur^and 
has  beaten  the  enemy;  but  all  this  in  favourof  whom? 
t>f  a  people  morally  incapable  of  pro^ting  by  the 
advantage  from  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
they  at  present  are,  and  in  which  our  own  policy 
contiibutes  to  ^eep  them ;  ^  that  t^e  valour  of 
our  tnoops  was  not.oply  opposed  to  theeneray,  but 
.had  also  to  strive, against  the  counteractions  of  the 
.veiy  government  for  whose  assistance  they  were 
sent  out!,  What  result  are  we  to  expect  from 
the  advantage  gained  at  Talavera  ?  Are  we  to  hope 
thatf  the  same  men,  actiig  on  the  same  principles 
which  have  hitherto  dissipated  all  our  hopes  of 
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Spain^  are  at  once  to  act  on  a,^3teia  o£,^vHft:jSy 
sufficient  to  Uuipire  cppficjencein.  the  p^plej,  to 
recondle  them  to  their  governp[^ept^9iBdAo.,in^ 
up  for  their  former  insensibility  wd  incapacity? 
If  we  cannot  expect  th^se  consequences^,  then  Jt 
might  be  proper  to  paus^j  and-asfc  ourselves  jvhiit 
is  to  follow  from  our  victaries,  Ar?  w^  Gghting 
to  keep  a  nation Jn, a, fi^at^pf  p^alysts^  or  do  we 
intend  to  give  them  a-goyernmept  ourselves  ?  If 
the  former,  we  must  bec^ome  Rr,i^?cipal|5  in  th^  ^flt; 
if  the  latter,  why  did  we  show  so  ipucb  deference 
to  tl^e  junta,,  which  has .  dj^acect  itself,  and  ren- 
dered us  ridiculous  in  our  own  eyes  ?  ,  ^,,  . 

After  having  made  these  reflections,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  government  should  have  per- 
severed in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Spain;  as  it 
must  be  evident  that  whatever  success  attended 
our  arms,  no  fruita  could  be  expected  from  vic- 
tory, because  the  support  we  gave  was  not  to  the 
advancement  of  the  national  welfare,  but  of  an 
oligarchy,  which  became  either  odious  or  despi- 
cable tb  its  countrymen.  Hence  it  was  not  sup- 
posed  that  the  people  would  second  eur  efforts, 
when  the  advantage  could  only  be  in  favour  of  an 
administration  which  had  either  abused  or  misem- 
ployed its  means,  and  which  was  either  unwilling 
or  incapable  of  forming  any  plan  for  the  public 
good. 

In  order  to  conclude  these  general  reflections, 
}et  us  oqpe  for  all  open  ^ur  eyes  to  the  conse- 


qaen^  of  the  false  system  of  policy  ^  bare 
bitherto  pursued.  If  by  bdng  baffled  every  where 
we  are  reduced  to  stand  entirely  alone,  withoat 
continental  allies  or  insular  dependencies,  there 
will  be  no  alternative  but  either  to  surrender  our 
laws  and  liberties  to  France,  or  become  a  nation  of 
ioldiers  at  enmity  with  all  mankind;  so  that  we 
fhall  be' driven  into  this  measure  by  the  conse- 
quence of  the  very  policy  we  have  adopted  to 
iivoidit}  and  thus  we  must  either  become  the 
slaves  of  others^  or  by  dint  of  courage  and  per^- 
feverance  establish  an  empire  founded  on  the 
iword. 
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TRACTI. 

^^mu  reftectkms  &n  parses  at  home  oiAegf  ij^ 
ourjareign  affmrs.— Consequences  qfowrapom 
^ff-^The  means  that  Brance  may  hatie  qfjarm^ 
mg  a  navst^^^PraspecttfiheJu^sre. 

ALTHOuan  these  Essays  are  designed  ifor  tht 
fiyreign  relations  of  the  empire^  yet  we  must  ooa^ 
ftonally  touch  on  our  interior  concerns^  inasmuch 
as  they  a£^tour  subject... .It  is  very.difficult,  io 
a  country  where  party  s^rit  has  so  much  infla** 
e^ce,  to  judge  calmly  of  the  writings  of  others  i 
and  equally  so  for  a  writer^  with  the  best  resoliu 
tion^  to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  infection*  Those 
who  have  espoused  a  party,  whether  from  want  q£ 
resolution  or  judgment,  or  perhaps  from  private 
motives  whic^  they  would  blush  to  avow,  may 
easily  be  known  by  the  inconsistencies  they  fall 
into  at  various  times;  and  the  enlightened  reader 
will  be  upon  his  guard  against  them,  while  their 
performances  will  only  serve  to  delude  those  who 
never  think  for  themselves,  and  who  adopt  and 
retail  the  reflections  of  others.  Our  great  object 
is  to  be  consistent,  as  far  as  the  events  of  the  dajf 
will  permit  us  to  be  so. 

Two  years  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  we  saw  a 


party,  ironically  called  TTie  Talents,  held  up  .to 
public  ridicule,  derided  for  their  want  of  capacity^ 
and  almost  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  thrir 
country.  This  same^pfu-ty  ape  now  looked  up  to 
by  a  great  part  of  the  nation  as  the  last  resource 
df.  tJt^  cjoahtry.  Tlie  dfetttsof  the  last  year  have 
pfcKJHOosI  this  ohfliig^.  • '  >--  *^  i 
• :  Accpfdkig  iXKCKLP  fAnoipA^  (m  the  ^ifetgil  po- 
licy of  this  comrtpjA^'^  r^anti^tptetend  to  defend 
thdr  conduct  while  in  power,  because  we  have 
aadUysed  most/of^thdroperaHans^ktiti'ajdiiddka 
tbeoi^  ^sipartfoipalnAg^iip  xxmitmsn-  wkktheir.pre^ 
dtoBsnrs;  i  of  aa  ntoneoois  System  ;f  ibuil^feir  perm 
2mt  xibsoiired  tiy  the  morei^recent  ^rildres  of  dneir 
ifliitiiediate  sucisessori  Jiifijioukl  tjiey^ibowsver^  le- 
tiim  abto  power  with  tfaiftir  own  pt^fcipjcs^  of  fo* 
rei^  pdtdds  th^e  is  Jittle  dmbt  bttt  that  ^e  re* 
ptttaiibn  tbey  haira  acquired  by' retsreiqeaiwiU  be 
sooti'ddBbrayedi  byt their  (Own  (exirticffiis;  ^  - 
^  Wejhave  alrefidy  obseiv^d,  that  if  the  i^^eiit  cXtt 
^artbQ  disastrous,  tlie  pdndpl^iOn^Hiillfdi  it  was 
lobdeftaken  shdikld  be  examined.!  ifnilhdt' ^^ 
enioneokia;  itisbeeessaiyto  change  cmr  measures^ 
if  itiibe'nbt  e^roneoua^  it  is  oe^die^. to,  displace 
cHie/stticif  ministers  io.  call  io  aoothef;  and  if  a 
cocBfd^  feilure  attend  us  constantly,  to.  wbat  end 
are  we  to  p^tsevere.in  what  we  kxK>w. can. never 
8p!toeed[?..for  4his  is  the  Cfiterion  by  which  pos- 
terity will  judgd  us.  '  . 
..  The  people  of  Qreat  firkain  will  peAaps  be 


convinced^  ^Hiexi  it'  is  too  lafee;  -that  ^hoev^  6e 
the  individuals  composing  the  cabinet  is  of  Kttl^ 
cbnsequence;  that  our  personal  attachment  to  one 
ortbeothei"  can  help  us  but'little^  fbr  the  metf^ 
tiures  aloiie  which  they  adopt  ean  prodacd  tWi 
good  we  propose  to  ourselves.  * 

Should  the  party  above  aU'dded  to'  return  intd 
poWer,  it  Will  be*  necessary  for  them,  if  thciy  mA 
to  save  their  country  and  maintain  their  ^hdri^ 
ty  with  credit^  to  act  on  a  very  different'  pltt 
fiwrt  that  which  they  herfetofore  pikrsued.  *^^  To 
^  concentrate  our  forces  irid  hiisbahd  our  means,*^ 
is  a  very  plausible  but  deceptive  axiom. .  if  thd^ 
views  are  carried  iio  farther,  wef  may  trebable  for 
the  consequences  of  their  inbetitity;  and  tiiougk 
th6  perspective  4e  far  from  ptea^ng,  we  must  prcMt 
seAt  it  in  itslrit^^ Kght.  •  ^'  i'    : 

In  thef  thh-tieth  Tract  of  thir work  we  have  ciiH 
deavoured  to  show  the  vs^ue  and'  cHimerieaL  coih- 
duct  of  ith^f  government  relaflve  to  the  Levant,  aS 
•w^Jljas  Ih^r  operations  in  the  i^tof  the  Mediter- 
ranean;^ whidh  gave  the  French » so  many  idvail^ 
tages;  bMaK  the  cause  of*  tHeif*downfidl  was  a 
doftidStid  'Question;  H  may  .be  appreheoded  tl^t 
they  Witt,  oa  re-assuming  the  admiAistriltian,  tc- 
vert  Ud  theit  accii^tomed  policy.  Sliis  is'themo^ 
to  be'ieared,  since  the  unh^ppy^issae  of  the  ill- 
cbncert^schfemos  of  theiate  ministers;  they  may 
Ay  to  thfe  opposite  extreme,  'atid  obtain  die  sam6 
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^ects  by  the  one  which  have  been  prodoced  b/ 
the  other  syetem. 

In  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  possibiltty  of 
awakening  the  government  (in  whatever  hands  it 
be)  from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  has  fallen,  1>ttt 
that  one  set  of  ministers  will  proceed  in  a  course 
of  active,  bnt  ruinous  and  ill-combined  measures; 
or  that  another  will  stand  perfectly  stilly  and  do 
nothing;  let  us  endetfivour  to  show  the  future 
cfiect 

It  is  very  easy  now  to  see  the  absurdity  of  what 
has  been  done;  the  politicians  of  the  day  can  blame 
ministers  for  the  errors  committed  in  Spain^  and 
those  resulting  from  the  very  measures  of  which 
they  themselves  were  so  lately  the  warmest  advo- 
%  cates.  They  have  now  seen  the  conseq^encesj 
and  cry  the  loudest.  It  is  a  more  difficult  task^ 
but  not  the  less  useful^  to  tell  men^  on  their  en- 
tering into  office,  /^  Gentlemen,  we  apprehend 
^'  that  the  following  will  be  the  conduct  you  will 
'*  pursue,  because  we  suspect  that  your  system 
<^  will  be  merely  defensivej  as  we  have  above  de« 
^^  scribed  it.  If  you  follow  such  a  one,  these 
'^  consequences  will  probably  epsue;  and  if  you 
'^  be  not  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  nation,  it 
^'  will  be  only  because  it  will,  by  your  own  &olt» 
^'  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  situation  of  making  itself 
'*  merry  at  your  expense;  but  it  will  have  bitterly  - 
^^  to  rue  the  effects  of  your  obstinaey  and  blind* 
Y  ness/* 
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During  the  administration  of  the  party  com- 
monly called  The  Talents^  a  quiescent  system  of 
warfare  was  adopted,  in  which  no  enterprise  Was 
undertaken  to  increase  the  power  o^  the  empire, 
or  to  diminish  that  of  the  enemy, — (as  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  South  America,  we  shall  treat  it  sepa- 
rately;) and  they  fell  only  because  they  wished  to 
establish  a  perfect  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  as  this  relates  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
state,  it  can  have  no  place  in  this  discussion.  Let 
us^  only  hope  that  a  day  may  not  arrive  when  we 
shall  have  armed  Ireland  against  us. 

To  return. — \i  we  content  ourselves  with  coni^ 
paring  the  system  of  the  late  with  that  of  the  fore- 
going ministers,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  the  worst ;  but  should  the  balance  incline  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  it  may  then  be  rashly  concluded 
that  we  ought  to  recur  to  the  old  principles,  as  if 
nothing  else  could  be  imagined  which  neither  par- 
ticipates of  the  apathy  of  the  one  nor  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  the  other;  and  the  old  party  returning 
into  power,  may  perhaps  resume  their  original  in- 
activity. 

Our  object  not  being  to  flatter  any  party,  but 
merely  to  urge  them,  by  every  argument  we  are 
masters  of,  to  act  in  a  manner  becoming  th^ 
'  charge  they  are  entrusted  with,  so  we  rather  risk 
giving  offence  than  withhold  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  truth.  If  they  have  not  candour  openly  to 
avow  their  faults,  let  us  hope  they  vrill  tacitly  take 
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up  a  batter  system,  (they  have  had  time  to  refresh 
their  memory  with  the  history  of  nations  during 
their  leisure;)  and  that  they  will  not,  like  their 
predecessors,  totally  disregard  its  examples,  and 
try  experiments  unaided  by  science.  But  should 
our  fears  be  realised,  Buonaparte  will  take  advan- 
tage of  their  inactivity;  and  h^re  we  pfFer  some 
conjectures  on  what  may  ensue*  *         * 

The  utter  subjection  of  Spain,  whether  our  forces 
are  withdrawn  or  driven  out  by  the  enemy,  is  an 
event  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for^  and  the 
revenues  and  *population  of  that  fertile  country, 
newly  organised  by  French  legislators,  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  we 
must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  now  the  vassal  of  Buonaparte;  that 
his  army  will  in  future  act  under  his  orders;  of 
course  the  road,  to  Constantinople  will  not  present 
many  obstacleis;  aiid  while  our  barbarian  ally  the 
Sultan  and  his  empire  are  annihilattjid,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  eastern  empire  under  one  of  NapoIeon^s 
brothers  may  astonish  us  for  a  few  days.  The 
port  of  Constantinople  will  then  become  the  most 
formidable  arsenal  in  the  world;  thp  marin«  stores 
of  Russia  will  descend  into  the  BlackSea,  by  the 
Bory&thenes ;  the  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  the  iron 
of  Caucasus,  the  copper  of  Chalcedon,  the  hemp 
of  Si  nope  and  Trebisond,  celebrated  for  its  long 
staple  and  strength,  all  will  flow  to  Constanti- 
nople; the  mariners  of  Greece,  Ionia,  and  the 
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islands^  will  flock  thither  for  employment ;  and 
the  foundation  of  a  nav^d  power  will  be  laid^  which 
our  statesmen  are  determined  not  to  foresee.   But 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
wilThe  a  rtew  epoch  in  naval  history. 
^    While  France  had  harbours  and  arsenals  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean/she  might 
build  ships,  and £11  them  with  men;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  went  to  sea>  they  ^were  in  danger  of 
falling  in  with  some  of  our  squadrons^  and  their 
destruction  or    capture   was    the    consequence. 
Their  ships  were  chiefly  manned  with  landsmen, 
and  the  officers  were  ignorant  of  their  dut^,  having 
no  means  of  learning  their  profession.  The  longer 
they  remained  in  harbour  the  worse  they  became, 
and  our  victories  were  thus  easy  and  secure;  but 
when  France  shall  be  mistress  of  Constantinople, 
the  case  will  be  altered.    Her  resources  in  naval 
stores  will  be  magnified;  she  will  build  three  $hips 
for  the  same  expense  that  she  could  before  build 
one;  ahd  when  all  is  ready,  her, fleet  wifl.sail  into 
the  Black  Sea.    This  immense'  lake  is  600  miles 
in  length  and  about  400  in  breadth.     Here  her 
navy  will  acquire,  in  perfect  security,  the  art  of  ma- 
noeuvring, and  every  other  naval  operation,  while 
the  number  of  her  ships  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased.    No  force  that  we  might  send  to  cruize 
off  the  Dardanelles  could  prevent  their  coming, 
out   whenever  they  imagine  themselves  strong 
enough  to  do  so;  particularly  as  we  shall  have 
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overlooked  the  Greek  islands,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect they  will  offer  us  the  assistance  we  might 
insure  were  they  our  own;  and  still  less  so,  as  our 
conduct  to  them  has  been  as  odious,  as  it  was  ser- 
vile  to  the  Turks  and  injurious  to  ourselves. 

As  soon  as  a  French  fleet  is  formed,  numerous^ 
enough  to  be  respectable,  and  practised  by  con- 
stant crui2ing  in  the  Euxine,  it  may  come  throagh 
the  Dardanelles,  and  anchor  at  Melos  or  Pylos^  (if 
they  did  not  chuse  to  fight,  supposing*  against  all 
probability,  that  we  could  have  a  fleet  present). 
This,  with  transports  snfiicient  far  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  will  wait  one  of  those  strong  east- 
erly winds  which  often  occur,  and  thus  will  they 
be  wafled  to  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  where  then 
sre  numerous  points  of  debarkation,  and  the  Bri* 
tish  force  in  that  island  will  have  to  contend  with 
a  superior  Yorce,  and  an  enraged  people.  Thv 
Sicily  may  fall,  and  with  it  Malta;  for  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  provisions  from  Barbaiy,  whose 
governments  are  even  now  dictated  to  by  the 
French  consuls*. 


*  Etci'  since  the  Knigiiis  of  St.  John  were'estabfithcdr  at 
Malta,  that  island  has  drawn  its  supplies  from  Sicilj.  Tbe 
Maltese  have  been  accustomed  to  tnde  thither iir open  boatfey 
called  spronaros.  AninfioHe  naminer  of  Aero  boats  0017* 
on  a  constant  traffic  wftir  S&ciljr,  witieh  b  boC  aiore  tiHBB> 
thirty  leagues  distant  Should  SicUf  fidl  Mm  the  banda  of 
an  enemy,  these  boats  would  become  usetesSy  becaMO  tbe 
distance  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Barbary  ihore  if  fo«r  tf ajt 
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Should  .this  event  take  place,  how  are  we  to 
cruize  in  the  Mediterranean  without  one  friendly 
port?  It  must  then  be  abandoned :  the  fleets  of 
Toulon^  Carthagena,  &c.  will  then  form  a  junc- 
tion with  that  descended  from  Constantinople,  and 
will  command  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  from  the 
Crimea  to  Gibraltar.  We  will  readily  grant  that 
this  navy  will  be  incapable  of  contending. even 
with  an  inferior  British  force;  but  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  will  have  attained  to  some  degree 
of  skill;  and  if  not  able  to  fight,  at  least  to  take 
advantage  of  winds,  and  escape  our  vigilance, 
Wljen  tliese  events  shall  have  arrived,  and  which 
are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  is  then  we 
may  look  to  Ireland;  every  south-easterly  gale 
will  threaten  our  power  there;  and  perhaps  we 
cannot  have  much  dej)endence  on  the  loyalty  of  a 

sail ;  and  such  craft  coukl  not  ventarc  across,  except  in  Jhe 
middle  of  summer.  This  would  of  course  throw  the  Maltese 
mariners  quite  out  of  bread,  and  the  merchants  and  retailers 
would  feel  it  bitterly.  As  TCgetables  ^nd  fruit  are  also 
brought  across  in  the  same  way,  the  market  of  Valet ta  must 
suffer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  consequence  would  be 
an  universal  reyolt  of  the  Maltese  against  the  British ;  and  to 
suppose  it  possible  to  su{>ply  the  people  with  salt  provisiong 
from  England,  which  they  would  not  relish,  and  for  which 
they  must  pay  Tcry  dear,  is  a  chimera.  It  is  evident  that 
Malta  cannot  exist  without  Sicily,  when  we  consider  how 
arduous  a  task  it  would  be  to  supply  150,000  people  with 
protisious  after  they  had  lost  the  principal  means  of  com. 
verce. 
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people  who  are  inflamed  by  religious  motives. 
Ireland  may  ffll  like  Sicily,  and  this  circumstance 
will  free  all  the  pbrts  which  the  French  have  oti 
the  ocean  from  the  fear  of  our  fleets.  Britain  may 
then  be  invaded  from  Ireland  as  well  as  from 
France,  and  this  will  be  the  effect  of  "  concen- 
*^  trating  our  force  and  husbanding  our  means;*' 
for  when  the  wild  boar  is  at  bay  before  the  hunters 
the  chace  is  nearly  finished. 

As  all  the  plans  we  have  proposed  for  Briton^ 
nizing  the  Grecian  islands  have  been  rejected,  we 
have  here  shown  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  neglect.  We  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  fault  will  be  owing  to  oursehes. 
Sicily  will  of  course  be  left  to  its  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical government;  its  people  will  be  confirmed 
that  it  is  from  France  alone  that  they  can  expect 
the  term  of  their  sufferings.  Thus  will  the  islands 
follow  the  destiny  of  the  continent;  for  it  is  evif 
dent  that  unless  our  position  in  Sicily  be  strength^ 
ened  by  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  unless 
we  exten4  ourselves  in  the  Levqnt,  the  conse- 
quences which  have  been  above  detailed  must  in- 
evitably follow.  We  urge  and  conjure  our  rulers, 
'  whoever  they  be^  to  extend  the  power  of  the  em- 
pire, to  enable  it  the  better  ^to  resist  our  enemy, 
we  point  out  to  them  the  best  ipeans  we  are  able; 
and  we  hold  up  to  thei*  the  infamy  and  disgrace 
which  they. will  deservedly  share,  if  our  fears 
^hould  ever  be  realized.     Though  we  trust  that 
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the  British  nation  know  the  full  value  of  their  in-- 
dependence,  we  still  fear  that  there  may  be  some 
degraded  wretches  among  us  who  have  no  hope 
of  attaining  to  greatness  or  power  under  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things.  Such  men  as  these  hope  to 
profit  by  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  are 
mean  enough  to  look  forward  to  employment  un* 
dcr  its  invaders !  ,  These  will  endeavour  to  stifle 
all  alarm9^  and  lull  the  nation  into  a  fatal  security, 
in  order  that  they  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
treac.h6ry.  We  hope  that  those  individuals  who 
feel  that  this  reflection  is  levelled  at  them,  wi)l 
profit  by  the  admonition,  and  endeavour  to  amend 
their  own  hearts. 
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TRACT  II  *• 


Peace  "mth  Turkey.-r^Its  consequence^^ 

It  appears  from  letters  which  hi^ve  been  re- 
peived  from  the  Levant,  that  a  violent  insurrection 
of  the  Janissaries  taking  place,  they  attacked  the 
Seraglio,  tn^ss^cred  many  of  the  heads  of  the  op- 
ppsite  faction^  and  forced  tl]e  Divan  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Gr^at  Britain.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
ackiipwledged  by  all^  and  yet  we  have  no^  ?net 
with  any  journal  which  has  adverted  to  the  ob- 
vious instability  of  such  a  peace.  Our  ministers, 
by  the  despatches  which  they  received  last  year 
from  our  naval  officers  on  that  station^  and  from 
their  having  at  this  moment  an  agent  (Captain 
Leak)  with  Ali  Pacha  of  Scutari,  nriust  be  sensible 
of  the-  divided  state  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not  extend  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  any  direction  from  the  capital.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  therefore,  acknowledging  an  au- 
thority of  which  our  ministers  have  official  docu- 
ments to  evince  the  non-existence,  must  have  been 
made  on  principles  unknown  in  the  public  code  ol 
nations. 

*  This  Tract  was  offered  at  the  principal  offices  of  tlie 
!iow«^papers  of  London,  and  was  rejected  hy  aU,  Apnl  *"» 
1809.    ^ 
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Passing  over  these  objections,  Mr.  Adair  has 
concluded  peace  with  the  Porte;  and  in  this  he 
has  been  assisted  by  a  popular  tumult;  but  which 
the  some  means,  turned  in  a  contrary  direction, 
may  as  easily  overthrow,  and  either  endanger  his 
life  or  his  personal  liberty.  As  long,  however,  as 
things  remain  as  they  are,  our  minister  is  of  course 
precluded  from  entering  into  any  negociations 
with  the  different  component  parts  of  this  decay* 
ing  empire;  consequently  every  one  of  these  must 
turn  their  attention  to  the  French  minister  excUi- 
sively,  and  he  will  have  full  scope  to  make  ar- 
rangements in  every  part  of  Turkey,  towards  pro- 
moting the  views  of  usurpation  which  4iis  own 
.  government  evidently  entertains. 

We  are  told  in  the  public  papers  that  the  Porte 
will  assist  Austria  in  the  ensuing  war  with  France. 
But  does  it  appear  that  the  conditions  lately  en- 
tered Into  with  Mr.  Adair  authorise  this  supposr« 
tion  ?  And  if  such  had  been  the  case,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  our  ministers  would  not  trimnphantly 
have  published  a  circumstance  which  gave  them 
so  much  apparent  eclat,  though  without  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  ?  Let  us,  however,  suppose  this 
to  be  the  case;  whence  is  the  Porte  to  draw  its 
vast  armies?  Will  the  different  Pashas,  who  are 
watching  the  moment  of  establishing  their  chi- 
merical independence,  send  their  men  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Danube,  and  leave  themselves  destitute 
of  their  own  means  of  defence?    Will  the  Greeks 
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forget  all  the  injuries  they  have  received  from 
their  barbarous  oppressors,  and  defend  in  them  the 
fetters  which  gall  them  ?  But  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  different  Pashas  of  Turkey,  however  am- 
bitious they  may  be  of  independence,  may  be 
made  ta  feel  the  necessity  of  uniting,  to  prevent 
at  least  the  French  from  becoming  their  masters. 
But  who  is  to  preach  this  doctrine  to  them  ?  The 
British  government  in  this  respect  has  shut  the 
door  against  itself;  it  cannot  tamper  with  rebels 
to  a  power  with  whom  it  is  in  amity;  therefore  it 
has  left  the  field  open  to  the  rhetoric  of  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  hold  the  very  opposite  sys- 
tem. But  even  if  this  argument  be  of  no  avail, 
how  can  we  expect  to  find  that  wisdom  among  the 
Ignorant  satraps  of  Turkey  which  we  have  in  vain 
sought  for  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  whose 
disunion  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  in  the  present 
instance? 

The  advantages  pointed  out  are,  among  others, 
the  opening  of  the  passage  to  India  overland,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Levant  trade.  We  wish  sin- 
cerely that  we  may  not  find  the  former  verified 
even  beyond  our  wishes!  If  the  authority  of  the 
J^orte  is  scarcely  acknowledged  on  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  frontiers,  and  General  Gardanne's  in- 
fluence in  the  latter  kingdom  is  daily  increasing^ 
who  will  insure  to  us  that  our  couriers  will  be 
free  from  vexations  and  impediments?  and  what 
protection  will  Mr.  Adair  at  Constantinople  af- 
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'   ford  against  those  who  deride  the  feeble  power  of 
the  Sultan? 

Let  us  pay  every  respect  to  Mr.  Adair's  abili- 
ties, to  his  known  experience,  to  his  address^  to 
his  probity,  and  to  every  other  qualification  which 
has  rendered  him  respectable  to  the  public t  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  been  sent  ex*, 
pressly  to  make  peace;  his  instructions  have  been 
given  him,  and  those  who  have  framed  them 
ought  to  be  answerable  for  tl^e  consequences.  We 
mention  this  that  the  old  subterfuge  may  not  be 
'resorted  to  by  ministers  of  taking  eyery  merit  to 
themselves  in  case  of  success,  and  of  throwing  the 
blame  of  bad  measures  on  those  who  have  had  no 
other  share  than  following  positive  orders  to  exe- 
cute them. 

W/e  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Levant  trade  will 
now  again  be  open,  and  short-sighted  merchants 
may  have  already,  in  imagination,  accumulated 
great  riches  in  their  speculations.  Let  such  gen- 
tlemen take  warning.  The  Greeks,  in  the  mari- 
time cities  where  our  factories  are  situated^  are 
disappointed  at  oar  conduct,'  and  vexed  at  being 
again  deceived  in  their'  hopes  of  emancipation, 

•  Resentment  against  us  is,  to  men  in  their  predi- 
cament, a  natural  feeling.  The  Frehch  consuls 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  are  busy  in  holding 
up  to  the  Greeks  the  prospect  of  freedom;  while 
the  plunder  of  our  factories,  when  the  moment 
phall  arrive,  is  probably  among  the  most  alluring 
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bjtits  which  have  been  presented  to  them.  Weare 
ready  to  flatter  ourselves  that  annong  the  causes 
of  Mr.  Adair's  success  in  his  negociation,  the  de- 
dine  of  the  French  influence  at  Constantinople 
holds  the  first  place.  Let  us  ask  whether  this 
change  proceed  from  the  advantages  they  have 
lately  gained  in  Spain,  and  which  their  minister 
has  already  published,  or  from  the  threatening 
aspect  which  France  presents  to  Austria?  or  the 
lotal  subserviency  of  Aleunder  to  Napoleon?  or 
from  the  view  which  the  Turks  must  have  of  the 
internal  disorders  of  their  own  empire?  With  re- 
spect to  Russia,  who  will  venture  to  hope  that  the 
politics  of  that  cabinet"  will  change  as  long  as  Ro- 
manzoif  and  the  present  ministry  are  in  power? 

Mark  the  situation  of  Turkey..    The  Russians 
^re  actually  in  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia; there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  passing 
the  Danube,  aad  entering  Bulgaria  whenever  they 
please;  there  is  not  a  fortress  to  stop  them  from 
thence  to  Adrianople,  which  is  an  open  town ;  nor 
from  thence  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.    As 
boon  as  peace  with  Britain  was  concluded,  the 
Russian  minister  at  the  Porte,  who  was  on  a  simi- 
lar negociation,  broke  it  off  abruptly,  and  retired; 
Does  tliis  evince  a  friendly  fiisposition  to  us  in  fhfi 
Jlussians  ?  or  does  it  indicate  a  speedy  invasion  of 
jAiropean  Turkey  by  that  power?    The  French 
general  Marmont  is  stationed  in  Dalmatia  with 
tO,000  men,  and  he  is  daily  joined  by  the  Sclavo- 
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nians  and  Albanians..  If  his  government  hds  losi 
its  influence  with  the  Porte^  it  is  evident  it  can  be 
regained  at  pleasure,  because  a  movement  of  the 
Russians  across  the  Danube,  and  a  march  from 
Dalmatia  into  the  heart  of  Romelia,  will  immedi« 
ately  change  the  scene;  the  Greeks  will  rise  in 
every  part,  and  the  Mussulmans  will  have  no  other 
resource  than  a  precipitate  flight  into  Asta«  Thus, 
while  European  Turkey  falls,  Austria  will  be  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  her  enemies. 

However,  it  is  now  pretended  that  the  Turks 
can  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria ;  Uiat 
their  attitude  will  oblige  Alexander  to  keep  an 
army  to  defend  himself  against  them.  The  Rus- 
sians can  make  peace  with-  the  Porte  when  they 
please;  and  will  any  one  in  his  sober  senses  say 
that  the  Turks  can  really  send  an  army  to  attack 
the  Russian  frontiers  ?  They  can  neither  assist  us, 
nor  can  we  prevent,  or  protract  one  moment^  the 
downfall  of  their  empire  in  Europe. 

From  all  these  reflections  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  influence  of  the  French  minister  is  still  the 
same  at  the  Porte ;  that  the  whole  of  our  negoci- 
ation  has  been  secretly  permitted ;  and  that  it  will 
turn  out  io  be^no  other  than  a  solemn  farce  to 
amuse  us,  to  throw  us  ofl^our  guard,  to  detach  all 
parties  from  us,  and  to  turn  them  to  look  for  as* 
sistance  from  France,  and  by  that  means  exclude 
us  from  any  influence  either  continental  or  insular, 
lu  a  few  months  the  proofs  of  it  will  open  npon 
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US.    May  we  have  been  mistaken  1  bat  perha()S 
.  we  shall  then  be  laughed  at  for  being  so  shame^ 
fully  duped. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  unstable 
basis  of  the  present  peace  with  Turkey ;  and  jf 
these  reflections  are  found  just  in  the  sequel^  on 
what  grounds  do  we  rest  the  mighty  advantages 
which  every  newspaper  tells  us  are  to  result  from 
it?  Should  Austria  be  found  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
impending  attack^  will  our  having  a  minister  at 
the  Porte  mend  the  matter  ?  The  French  will 
march  to  Constantinople  whenever  they  please/ 
and  the  old  scramble  will  come  over  again,  ,the 
factories  embarking  precipitately^  but  with  the 
additional  evil  of  a  populace  excited  to  insunto 
tion  by  our  deadly  enemies^  who  will  commit 
every  outrage  on  our  deluded  merchants. 
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TRACT  m. 

Internal  state  qf  France. — On  the  stability  qfBijuh 
naparte's  power. ^^French  and  Roman  policy^ 
with  respect  to  other  nations,  similar. 

Wb  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  no 
stability  in  humao  affairs;  that  in  the  political 
state  of  nations  there  is  ever  a  tendency  to  change, 
whether  it  arise  from  great  and  powerful  or  from 
small  and  imperceptible  events,  which  gradually 
crei»p  in,  and  by  degrees  alter  the  face  of  affairs. 
Let  us  trace  the  effects  of  this  influence  in 
France.  •  ' 

when  Buonaparte  had  departed  for  Egypt,  the 
directory,  headed  by  Barras,  were  unable  to  sup- 
port the  system  of  terror  at  home  and  conquest 
abroad,  which  had  produced  such  astonishing  vic- 
tories; the  public  opinion 'in  France,  oscillated 
back  to  monarchy^  the  moderate  party  raised  their 
heads,  and  the  republican  government  of  France 
had  lost  the.esteem  of  the  nation.  The  coalition 
formed  by  England  with  Russia  and  Austria  was 
followed  by  the  splendid  successes  of  Suwarofi^ 
and  Italy  was  abandoned  by  the  French  armies. 
Every  thing  seemed  to.  portend  the  annihilation 
of  the  French  republic,  and  the  re-establishment 
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of  the  balance  of  Europe;  at  least  so  it  appeared 
to  th6se  who  only  »aw  things  supeHicially.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  when  the  whole  fabric  of 
jacobin  politics  seemed  to  threaten  nun,  Buona- 
parte returned  to  France;  his  presence  gavecoa- 
fidence  to  all ;  he  never  wavered  because  circum- 
stances were  adverse;  the  directory  felt,  atid  the 
consulship  was  established^  gradually  to  introdace 
the  monarchic  form*  France,  from  this  change, 
again  revived.  Buonaparte  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  armies;  he  returned  to  Italy,  which 
be  found  as  ready  to  receive  him  as  before,  be- 
cause the  allies  had  not  known  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  state,  (see  p.  I,  Tract  IV.)  and  all 
the  fortune  which  Suwaroff  had  insured  was  at 
once  lost! 

Our  object  is  not  to  write  a  history  of  those 
times;  it  is  only  to  take  a  survey  of  the  events,  to 
trace  their  causes  and  effects.  Napoleon  became 
sovereign  of  France,  the  republican  spirit  was  sti- 
fled for  the  present,  and  the  government  changed 
its  spirit.  The  principles  which  had  been  incul- 
cated to  promote  the  successes  of  the  republic 
were  dangerous  to  the  spirit  of  despotism;  but  the 
thirst  of  conquest  was  equally  indispensible  to  4 
despot  in  Buonaparte's  position;  it  w^necesriiyi 
therefore,  to  establish  new  principles  destructive  of 
the  republic,  while  the  same  ambition  should  be 
rtill  nurtured  on  another  basis.     . 

It  is  here  we  must  pay  some  attention  to  the 
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policy  which  Buonaparte  has  pursued^  and  endea^ 
vour  to  investigate  the  system  upon  which  he  has 
coqducted  himself. 

The  love  of  dominion  is  the  sole  passion  of  his 
mind;  no  other  object  arrests  his  attention;  the 
uniyersal  sway  of  the  continent  is  his  object,  and 
this  is  now  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  He  has  not 
pursued  this  by  the  sword  alone ;  the  pen  and 
the  press  have  been  equaHy  called  up  to  prop  his 
power.  History  has  been  written  over  again,  to 
prove  that  the  only  perfect  government  consists 
in  the  domination  of  one  uncontrolled  lord;  that 
all  forms  savouring  of  freedom  are  noxious  and 
contemptible;  and  that  there  is  no  honourable 
profession  but  war  and  agriculture.  The  ^steiy 
of  putilic  education  is  formed  on  this  principle; 
all  the  best  authors  who  have  written  in  favour  of 
laws  and  free  institutions  are  exploded  by  the  doc« 
tors  of  his  new  school ;  and  as  the  youth  are,  with- 
out exception,  educated  according  to  these  canons, 
no  books  are  allowed  them  but  such  as  are  in  sup- 
port of  these  maxims.  All  that  we  are  taught  to 
adiDireJn  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ridi- 
culed and  exploded  by  the  writers  of  the  day;  and 
if  in  France  any  one  were  to  quote  Tacitus,  he 
would  be  laughed  to  .scorn!  The  new  model  of 
the  national  religion  roust  not  be  forgotten;  the 
supremacy  of  the  church  to  reside  in  himself  is  now 
in  agitation.  Thus  no  ideas,  whether  rdligioiis, 
moral,  or  political,  can   ever  gain  access  to  his 
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subjects  In  support  of  this  mo4e  of  education 
comes  thcLCode  of  military  j;x>n^rip^p,  of  ^hich 
the  public  have  hadkn  able  and  complete  accoiii)t 
in  the  Edinburgh  ^^vie^.  It  i§  ijot,  therefore, 
necessary  to  say  'any  thing  furtlter  on  the  sidgecJL 

It  is  proper  to  advert  to  one  circ^mslaiK^  in 
the  legislation  of  Buonaparte  (Jj^at. he yfef^i)9^.(^I 
roercfuitile^men  to  one  level,  which  is  |t^e. lowest; 
even  a  banker  is  treated  on  thesaine.fppt^pig^s^t^ 
meanest  retailing  pedlar,  and  equally  liable  to  the 
same  vexations;  all  wholesale  n^et^hants.'iai;^^ ;d«- 
nomitvited  mquoopolistSj  and  are  equally  obnpiiiqtis 
to  his  pUn«  Thus  coo^inercc  <is  cjgg^^dj^  ,t;Q  the 
footing  it  was  in  the  |[e.u{Jal  ^SP^l,  banking  i&. to 
become  the  exclusive  privilc^  of  the  crown ;  all 
banks  are  henceforward  to  be  imperial  ^.Thus  all 
th^  property  qfhyf  s^^bjects  being  in  his  ppVffr^  be 
has  the  gre^Jje^t  pledge  of  4h^r  fi^I^y*.  By  edu- 
cation he  h^^.ensl^yed  the  mind§;  .by  hif  baijk^ 
the  property ;  and  by  his  conscrip^OA  cpd^,  the 
persons  of  his  subjects.  This  is  thf^ba^s  of  Buon- 
aparte's policy^  ^nd  ^  theise  means  he  hopes  to 
wield  the^whol^tppw^  of  France  to  th|e«  sub)u^- 
tion  of  Europ§.,    .  :.    *  •  i  ,  .  ;  :    •    .    . 

This  system  has  bcg4in  some  y(^rs;.^i3d  y(tn]e 
the  tide  of  prosperity  flows  in- his  favour,  the  na- 
tion submits,  from  the  love  of  tranquillity  and  the 
apprehension  of  revolution.  But  they  119W  find 
that  there  is  no  end  of  their  labours;  that  one 
conquest  'succeeds  •  another  in  rapid  succession ; 


that  the  youth  eontinue  to  be  indiserimkiately 
diBgged  to  the  armies ;  and  that  every  other  efFecC 
of  the  system  of  despotism  begins  to  yield  its  fruit. 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  look  forward,  to  the 
death  of  Buonaparte  as  the  only  hope  of  relief. 
None  venture  to  form  conspiracies,  where  legions 
of  spies ar<;  employed;  and  there  is  no  character 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  who  enjoys  sufficient 
credit  to  aspire  to  contend  with  him.  Besides,  the 
principal  men  at  its  head  are  creatures  mostly 
brought  forward  by  himself,  and  who  have  more 
to  fear  tlian  to  hope  from  his  destruction.  On 
such  circumstances  rests  at  present  the  personal 
security  of  Buonap^6,at  the  head  of  a  people  by 
whom!  be  is  certaioly  not  t)eloved. 

The  generality  of  this  country  are  disposed  to 
console  themsdves  with  the  notion  that  the  im-- 
mense  empire  now  governed  by  Napoleon  must 
inevitably  fall  to  pieces  at  his  death;  that  Itis  bro* 
thers,  not  being  military  men^  will  never  be  able  to 
preserve  that  authority  with  the  troops  which  he 
has  acquired;  and  that,  like  tfid  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  generals  of  the  armies  will  cfifah 
become  a  sovereign.  This  idea  we  have  ourse/ves 
entertained;  and  as  to,  the  final  accomplishment 
we  can  have  very  little  tloubL.  But  who  will  ven* 
ture  to  say  when  such  a  change  shall  arrive? 
Buonaparte  is  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  age;  and 
should  he  fall,  he  leaves  behind  him  an  engine  yet 
new,  and  m  its  full  activity.^  ,^  The  Ronoan  empire 
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was  the  growth  of  ages;  it  was  knitted  togetho* 
by  the  strongest  ties^  and  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  subject  to  the  best  of  our  abilities;  but 
we  cannot  dissimulate  that  these  ties  would  not 
have  been  able  to  preserve  the  empire  entire  so 
\ong^  had  it  not  been  for  the  predominant  weight 
of  the  Pannonian  legions ;  these  gave  a  succession 
of  emperors  to  Rome.  The  Pahnohian  legions* 
still  exist;  the  army  which  has  lately  served  in 
Austria  may  now  claim  that  title.  Should  Boo- 
nnparte  fall^  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert 

^  Those  who  arc  arerse  to  this  theory  allege  that  tbe  Pan- 
nonian legions  were  composed  of  all  nations,  who  had  neither 
the  feelings  of  Romans,  nor  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  of  course  they  had  no  spirit  but  that  of  merce- 
naries ;  that  the  French  armiei  are,  for  the  most  part,  cos- 
scripts  oC  the  same  nation,  and  the  sons  and  brotberi  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country;  that  therefore  tliere  is 
cTcry  prpbcability  that,  should  the  empire  want  ahead, the 
army  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  Icgislatirebodj 
as  the  real  representatif  cs  of  the  nation,  and  restore  the  re- 
publican system.  It  would  be  presumption  in  anyone  to 
$a.y  ^t  such  fin.  e?e^t  i&iinpossibre;  but  does  it  appotr  thit 
j^.^ouid  mcud  the  ^natter  with  regard  to  this  country^  ^^ 
have  already  seen  how  unquiet  and  warlike  the  French  re* 
pubUc  has  been,  how  ambitious  and  encroaching;  thcoa- 
iional  enmity  ta  Britacin  tvoufd  tint,  in  all  probabUity,  beis- 
^uogcd  by  it;  and  the  same  eiertion  would  be  necesaaiy  oa 
our  .part  to  reaist  the  atonp^  . 

Should  France  remain  des[piottc^  the  empire  willcrumhie 
uiulcr  a  feeble  successor,  for  the  reasons  already  assign^  in 
a  former  part'  of  these  Tracts.  Should  it  become  repuhlicsoi 
it  wiir  acquire  fresh  activity. 
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that  such  a  one  as  Massena,  for  example^  inay  not 
be  saluted  Emperor^  will  not  march  to  Paris  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  legislative  senate  and 
of  the  vassal  kings;  while  all  the  wheels  of  go* 
vemment  may  continue  to  fulfil  their  functions  as 
before?  We  are  aware  of  the  clear-sighted  acti- 
vity of  the  servants  of  the  French  government, 
and  we  will  insert  some  passages  from  Montes- 
quieu, which  modem  France  seems  to  have  adopt- 
ed as  the  maxims  of  her  policy.  We  will  then  ask 
our  readers  if  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  tnistrust 
such  hopes  as  may  in  all  probability  be  deluded. 


Extracts  Jrom  tJie  sixth  chapter  of  Montesquieti^ s 
Grandeur  and  DecWne  of  the  Romans. 

"  In  the  course  of  so  much  prosperity,  one  ge- 
^^  nerally  becomes  negligent;  the  senate  acted  al- 
''  ways  with  the  same  consummate  wisdom;  and 
^'  while  their  armies  astonished  all,  it  held  down 
"  those  who  were  humbled/* — 

"  When  they  had  many  enemies  on  thdr  hands, 
"  they  granted  a  truce  to  the  weakest,  who  was 

happy  to  obtain  it,  thinking  he  had  done  ai' 

great  deal  to  put  off  his  own  destruction. 
When  they  were  occupied  by  a  great  war,' 
^^  the  senate  dissembled  all  injuries^  and  waited  in 
**  silence  for  the  time  to  punish:  if  any  people 
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^f  «ent(thefn  the  ofienders^  they  refused  to  punish 
^'  theai)  preferring  to  consider  the  whcle  n^n 
^^  as  criminal,  and  to  reserve  to  itself  a  profitable 
^*  revenge. 

Ad  they  inflicted  the  m6st  inconceivable  evils 
on  their  enemiea,  alliances  were  seldofti  formed 
^^ against  them;  becans^  he  who  was  the  most 
'^  distant  fwm  the  evil  did  not  care  to  approach  it 
*f  On  this  account  they  seldom  received  war; 
^'  but  they  declared  it  themselves  always^  in  the 
titne^  and  in  the  manner,  and  with  those  whom 
^*  it  answered  their  purpose;  and  among  so  many 
*^  nations  whom  they  attacked,  there  arc  very  few 
'*  who  would  not  rather  have  submitted  to  every 
"  iryury,  provided  they  had  been  left  at  peace."— 
*'  As  they  never  made  peace  honajide  but  with 
'/  the  design  of  iiiva^ing  all,  their  treaties  'were 
^'  only  suspensions  of  war;  and  they  always  put 
^\  jcpi^lditions,  which  began  the  ruin  of  the  state 
rrW^4,ccepted  them.    They  made  them  with- 
^\  ^rwi  their  garrisons  from  the  fortresses,  limited 
" .  the^  number  of  their  land  forces,  or  made  Iheni 
^*  deliver  up  their  horses  and  elephants;  and  if  the 
<^^  state  was  pow^riul  at,  sea,  they  obliged  than  to 
V.bprn  their  ^siiips,  apd  sometimes  to  dwell  far 
•V  froipth^sea.  ■ 

"  hSi^T  h;|vipg  destrpyecj  -tl^f  ffnpjcift  fft  a  prince, 
'^^jtl^yra^ined  hi^  finance^  ];»y  excessive  ^xes  or 
"j ,  by  tributes,  under  pretence  o/  piifking  him  pay 
"  tlie^  expi?nses  of  the  war;  ^  new  kipd,  of  t^Tanny, 
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"^  AvAi6H  dWigedHm^  opprt^  his  subjects,  and 
**^/maKe  Biin^!89<r  ftteir  afiections^ 
^  '^^WKJfti  they  graaterf  peace  t6  &  prince,  they 
^^^toolc  one  of  his  brothers,  or  of  his  sons,  as  an 
*^*  Hostage r\*hieh'  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
•'idtM«h-Wn^%M  Wngdbm.at  pleasiif'e.  When  they 
"'liad'*fielheafc5t»heir;ihey  intinwdate^  the  pes- 
*'  %6feori  If  ftiey^  had  6h1y  ia  prince-of  a  distant 
**  *afl[Tmi^,  thfey  made  use  of  hirii  to  excite  revolts 
*^kttidii^'tHepe6i>Ie:  "  * 
^  •'^hen  a  prince  6r  peopfe  were  in  disobedi- 
*^  ence  to  their  sovereign,  they  granted  them  the 
^  title  of  ally  of  the  Roinetn  people,  and  thus 
^  mkdi  them*  ^cred  and  inviolable;  so  that  there 
^  was  no  prfflce,  let  hirii  be  ever  so  great,  who 
^  *^  codldWr'a  niomehtle  sure  of  his  subjects,  nor 
^even  df  his  relations. 

'^"*  Though  the  title  of  their  ally  was  a  species  of 
^'  servitude,  it  was  nevertheless  much  sought  after, 
*^  becatise  they  were  sure  they  could  receive  no 
**  injury  but  frdh  themi  and  they  had  room  to 
**^!iopcl  that  they  would  be  smaller}  so  that  there 
^'  ^fas^rib  sWrice  that  states  and  kings  were  not 
** '  tekdy  to'perform,  rior  any  meanness  which  they 
^  refused  to  dbtain  this  title. 

^^  They  had  many  sorts  of  allies;  some  were 
'^  united  to  them  by  privileges  and  a  participation 
^'  of  their  grandeur,  as  the  Latins  and  Hernici; 
"  others  by  their  establishments,  as  their  colo* 
*^  nies;  some  by  benefits,  as  w«re  Massinissa,  E^r 
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^^  menes,  and  Attaliis,  yilfpi^  o(  them  tlieir 
^^  kingdoms,  or  their  aggrandixemcot;  others  by 
^^  free  treaties,  and  these  became  sutjects^  by  a 
^^  long  habit  of  alliance,  as  the  kings  pf  Egyft, 
*^  Bithynia,  add'  Capfiadocia,  and  most  of  the 
^^  Greek  cities;  mai^y  by  forced  treaties,  md  hj 
^<  the  law  of  their  sulgectioo^  9Sk  Philip  and  An* 
^>  tiochus ;  for  they  neyer  granted  a  peaoe  to  an 
^^  enemy  which  did  not  also  contain  an  alliance; 
^'  that  is  to  say,  they  never  subdued  any  people 
^^  who  did  not  afterwards  assist  theip  to  rednce 
"  others. 

^^  In^  order  to  keep  great  Ipngp  fd^ys  weak, 
^'  they  would  not  permit  thein  to  tf^ve  into  tbdr 
f '  alliancp  those  to  whocp  they  ha(|  accord^  their 
^<  own;  and  as  they  never  refqsed  it  to  any  of  the 
^^  neighbours  of  a  powerful  prince,  this  condition, 
<^  inserted  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  left  him  withoat 
"  allies. 

'^  Besides,  when  they  had  vanquished  some 
^f  prince  oC  considerable  pov^er,  they  put  into  the 
^5  tr^ty,  th^t  he  coqid  not  make  war  for  his  dif- 
^f  ferences  with  the  al|ies^of  the  Romans;  that  is 
<^  to  say,  with  all  his  neighbours;  bqt  that  he 
^^  should  refer  to  their  arbitration,  which  deprived 
^f  him  of  all  military  powef." 
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TRACT  IV. 

Bium<jqparie'6AU  probably  qffer  peace  to  Brftain  as 
soon  tcihc^ka^^stltceeded  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
— Insidious  iehdency  thereof. 

We  have  Already  shown  the  means  by  whigjii 
France  may  lay  the  foundation  of  her  naval  powen 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  the  continent. 

The  chimerical  hopes  of  the  nation^  in  the  re^ 
suit  of  the  struggle  for  Spanish  independency  are 
now  hst  subsrc&i^.  We  begin  to'  be  persuaded 
that  however  brave  a  people  be,  they  will  never 
make  great  etektions  in  favour  of  an  oligarchy 
which  they  detest  and  despise;  and  that  the  Spa^ 
niards  are  not  so  d^praded  as  to  waste  their  blood 
to  defend  a  government  whi(:^h  in  every  respect  is 
contrary  to  the  interest'  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circtlm^tance  that  the  present 
Secretary  for  foreign  affairs  has  seen  that  country 
with  his  own  eyes;  ^nd  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Spain  it  not  to  be  rescued  from  the 
yoke  of  Frandb  by  the  oligarchy  which  ia  left  ii| 
that  country,  ^Dd  less  so  by  ^  Archbishop  of 
Toledo^  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  in  the  be- 
ginning declared  in  favdurof  Joseph.    It  is  there- 
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fure  natural  to  suppose  that  we  shall  ere  long 
cease  to  have  an  army  in  that  peninsula. 

We  shall  not  here  touch  on  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many; the  whole  catastrophe  was  what  We  ex- 
pected, even  before  the  war  was  declared ;  and  to 
those  who  still  think  that  hostilities.  i^  ^^^^^ 
newedj^  it  may  be  asked>  with^jwjtat^fesources? 
The  French  army  is  in^^the^eart  of  Grermany. 
t!!an  the  power  of  Austria  alone  resist  th^  pressure 
of  all  Ejjfoge?  t^^  iiji^^^^n^ef.  the  Austriau 
arRiy  no|w  as  the  e9gy;^?,jpf  ;^ljf5^^^^  and  dial 

it  must  shortly  j^^jgljpiogfe^  in  sul?s^rvk^  her 

ambition.  ,   •.  . » .     ,  t     :.   ,.  ^ . 

The  whole  conti^^^^of  Europe*,  is  now  shut 
against  pi^r  cpmifterce;;  and,  as  we. have  ahowu 
^Iryqjdy  in  tb[g  (j^urse  qf  ^e  X«?^t§,fwe  ^i^ve  in- 
variably fpjlQ>vp(J  a.gog(h^^  to  make  i» 
detested  by ^^11  t?atipi[i§.^jp^ause  .we.)i^vfi  been  the 
supportef^jpfifle,spQti$jn.evei7  wher^  We  arc  in 
I)osse5sion  ^f  doQj^i^entSj^^(?m  §ipilj^  known  to  the 

officer^  q(tb5^^iXky:ri!?{hW^f?^^ft'^^".^'^  ^^^bis  mo- 
ment pub^i^h  J^^i^^^ 
tp  .a.  gpv^^jipmen^,  ^y^l^^cj^^,.|)[,,unipa^^   will  fil< 

\TinVec||Xt^y|Pr.^5C^^Uhpr^a;  ,^^^  i^e  fihjf^l^he^  ffixl^^ 
surprised  to  fyid  ihat  reseurcc  stopped  on  a'sudjflcp.  If  is 
BOW  in  contempiaiionMn  trio*  Frcncn  caainet.  AVc  niaj  ihcn 
sec  the  foifj^kfitdi  IWiing.'^rAtided  Hftr' Ac  ttxene ;  ahJthe 
intercfttcd  aiy  ACtidinli^fbcdittllluidjearottr  to pttttigft  ns  iati 
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every  hottest  mind  with,  hprror.    These  will  be 
probably  soon  brought  to  light* 

It  is  not  imprQbable  to  suppose  that  in  the^n* 
fiuit^  spring  the  French  governirjifint  may  address 
the  British  to  th^  following  effect:  **  Sinqe  the 
"  year  1 79{?,  we  have  alouist  without  intcirmiwo» 
**  been  at  war  ^  you  have  made  the. greatest, ef- 
^^  forts  to  ov^throw  us;  we  have  resisted  .^IMt- 
*^  ta^kSf  and  have  become  the  masters  of  thejcon* 
'^  tipeat;  we  have  demonstratcjd  the  possibility  of 
"  excluding  you  from  the  cpirapierce.of  Eumj^e, 
^^  and  you  have  not  attained  one  singly;  q^ept  for 
f'  wl^ich  you  made  war!  Oci..tiie(Con,tra[fy.,  it>  i» 
*^  by  your  inquietude  that  we  fipve  been  enabled 
*^  to  usurp  ,the  dominion  oy^  all.  Your  people 
^  Otre.overwhelqt}^  with. imposts,  and  the  futi^ 
?*  prospect  of  continental  war  is  ruinous  to  you, 
^  because  you  have  not.'provided  against  the  fail* 
«  ures  of  your  ill-combined  projects.  While  you 
"  have  shown  your  enmity  to  France,  you  tiavp 
**  evinced  the  same  disppsition  to  every  other 
^5  nation  by  sjapporting,  governments  vixbicb  bad 
^  -long  ago  fallen  into  disjypute  and  coqt^pt ; 
**  ^u4  you  have,  by  yow  wrong  judgment  and 
"  jj'pur  obstinacy,  obl^ed  every  people  to  look  on 
"  us  as  their  deliverers,  while  you  have  neglected 
"  every  opportunity  you  had  of  becoming  so  yojjir- 
'^  selves. 

"  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  make  war  to 
1^  extermination;  and  thpugb  y^e have  shown  that 
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••  our  government  is  so  constituted,  that  war  can 
**  neither  fatigue  nor  exhaust  it,  we  think  it  for 
^  our  honour  to  ofFer  you  peace* 

••  Bjr  peace  the  ports  of  Europe  will  again  be 
**  open  to  you,  the  expenses  oT  war  will  be  taken 
**  crfF,  and  you  will  return  to  your  pristine  pro- 
**  sperity.  By  continuing  war  your  burthens  will 
**  increase,  as  the  prospect  of  humbling  us  will 
^  become  more  distant  every  day.  Determine, 
^^  therefore,  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  aceq^t  that 
^^  olive-branch  which  we  hold  out.  - 

*^  You  fear  that  peace  will  give  us  a  navy;  but 
^  do  you  suppose  that  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
'^  whole  extent  of  Europe,  its  revenues,  its  people, 
^^  and  its  produce,  we  cannot  attain  this  object, 
*'  even  if  the  war  continue  ?    The  ignorant  and 
"^  short-sighted  policy  you  have  pursued  has  pro- 
'^  duced  these  effects.    You  have  another  diffi- 
*'  culty  which  prevents  you  from  agreeing  to  these 
^*  proposals,  and  we  anticipate  your  answer— it  is 
"  South  America.    Well !  it  is  your  own  feult, 
^*  Why  did  you  not,  while  it  was  yet  time,  ffl^^ 
*^  it  ah  independent  country?     It  is  now  too  late* 
"  The  prejudices  of  its  inhabitants  are  now  tarniog 
"  in  our  favour,  and  we  are  masters  of  Old  Spain. 
"  By  means  of  our  Spanish  subjects  we  shall  al-  ♦ 
"  ways  have  the  advantage  over  you.    But  what 
"  do  you  desire  ?  Would  you  put  Ferdinand  on 
*?  the  throne  of  that  country  ?  or  would  you  allow 
'*  it  to  establish  its  awn  government?  Which- 
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^  ever  you  please,  we  will  concur  with  you  in^ 
*^  and  our  subjects  will  trade  thither  on  an  equal 
^  footing.  Make  but  peace,  and  restore  tran- 
"  qulllity  to  the  world/* 

Such  proposals  as  these  would,  considering  the 
pressure  of  public  burthen^  probably  meet  with  a 
favourable  reeqition;  becatise  the  cry  of  mer- 
chants and  manufiichirers,  who  only  judge  of  po* 
litical  events  by  their  own  accounts  of  profit  and 
loss,  and  who  had  rather  lose  their  indq)endetice 
and  privifc^es  than  their  money,  would  drown  the 
voice  of  the  more  prudent  Britain  would  enjoy 
a  transitory,  profsperity. 

Napoleon  would  oblige  Britain  to  make  peace, 
because  by  peace  alone  he  can  vanquish  her ;  be- 
cause peace,  with  her,  is  a  thousand  times  prefer* 
able  to  war. 

*  **  Buonaparte,  in  preserving  the  empire  of  the 
^^  continent  of  Europe,  at  least  in  all  those  parts 
^*  where  he  dominates  either  mediately  or  imme- 
^^  diately,  is  by  this  circumstance  enabled  to  exe- 
•*  cute  every  part  of  his  system,  which  is  no  other 
^^  than  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe,  the  anni- 
^<  hilation  of  aH  the  dynasties  that  have  hitherto 
*^  reigned,  and  the  substitution  of  such  usurpers 
**  as  he  will  create. 

^^  These  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  reason* 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  Coaricr  d'Anglcterre, 
1 0th  May,  1808. 
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^  ^^  liiB  when  he  has  dishoaonred  Great  Britain 
^'  by  such  an  infiunous  peace,  the  abaodomnent 
'^  she  ^11  have  tnadeof  the  continent  by  thii  step, 
''  that  one  day,  established  firmly  on  the  ruins  of 
^*  enslaved  £ur(^)e^  he  will  force  England  again 
"  into  war,  in  order  to  destroy  her;  for  his  own 
'^  existence  and  the  power  of  Bnglaod  are,  as  be 
^^  has  himself  declared,  ^  heterogeneous  elements 
"  which  cannot  be  blefided.' " 

These  are  the  final  effects  of  a  peace.  Great 
Britain  can  never  make  peace  with  safety,  till  she 
has  increased  her  power  by  insular  aggrandize- 
ment, in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  stop  all  hxr- 
ther  enterprises,  either  by  land  in  Am,  or  by  sea 
in  the  Mediterranean*  Of  these  subjects  we  bave 
already  treated,  and  we  need  not  repeat  what  ve 
have  advanced. 

Nothing  will  tend  more  to  s^onBtth  the  staverf 
of  the  continent,  and  finally  pnoduce  otir  ov& 
downfall,  than  by  giving  up  the  iipfitest  to  the 
sordid  and  contemptible  pursuit  of  riches,  which 
we  must  finally  disgorge  when  we  shall  have  Uius 
worked  our  own  destruction. 

But  we  have  shown  the  dangers  ariang  from 
peace  inconsiderately  made,  with  the  supposition 
that  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  will  €d 
success  in  their  speculations;  but  perhaps  on  re- 
flection the  subsequent  remarks  may  have  some 
probability. 

In  the  first  place,  numbers  would  emigrate  to 
the  continent,  there  to  enjoy  their  incomes  ^^' 
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cumbered  by  public  burthens  which  they  mufi^ 
sufFo-  if  they  remun  here;  .many  of  our  arUsans 
would  go  to  FrjiiKie,  where  the  wages  of  labflW 
being  comparatively  small,  they  would  hire  jour- 
neymen at  a  smaller  expense;  and  perhaps  our 
manufactures,  now  raiised  to  an  enormous  price 
by  the  deamess  of  labour,  would  not  sell  with  all 
the  advantage  we  expfect  •.  Thus  we  see  that  if 
commerce  should  flourish,  what  are  the  political 
advantages  which  France  will  take  of  it;  should  it 
not  flourish,  we  shall  find  we  have  disarmed  for  no 
purpose  at  all  f 

I'n  addition  to  the  continent,  the  ocean  would 
be  open  to  France,  and  her  intrigues  would  be , 
carried  to  South  America.  Whatever  govern- 
ment were  agreed  upon  for  that  country,  the 
French  would  constantly  interfere;  and  perhaps 
were  Ferdinand  placed  there,  the  mode  of  the 
government  and  policy  would  be  French. 

We  must  remember,  that  a  peace  with  France 
will  operate  on  each  state  in  an  opposite  manner; 
for  from  that  moment  the  French  will  make  every 
effort  to  form  a  navy,  and  to  concentrate  it  in  one 
point;  while  Britain  will  "be  obliged  to  diipinish 
her  navy,  and  to  disperse  her  seamen,  in  order  to 
conduct  her  commerce.  Two  or  three  years  will 
produce  this  effect,  and  we  shall  feel  ourselves  at 

*  Add  to  ibis,  the  present  depreciation  of  oar  .paper  cur* 
reocy,  oa  which  we  recommend  to  the  rcadef  Mr.  Rlcardo's 
able  pamphlet. 
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th6  mercy  of  France.    To  trust  to  her  moderation 
in  resisting  so  tempting  an  oiFer,  is  chimerical.  It 
.  is 'Unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject*. 

•  Among  the  suggestions  vrhich  the  French  gOTernin«t 
may  privately  make  to  ours,  but  which  we  hare  not  thekast 
doubt  will  be  spurned  at  with 'becoming  indignation,  may 
perhaps  be  the  following: 

fst.  To  offer  Hanover  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  ro)*»l 
family. 

^1.  To  offer  to  assist  the  Crown  of  England  in  abolishing 
the  Parliaments,  and  establishing  absolute  monarchy. 

Such  proposals  would  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  tlie  French  ruler ;  bot  our  confidence  inthi 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  Soyereign  makes  us  easy  on  <Mt 
head ;  as  his  notions  as  an  Englishman  would  make  him  in- 
capable of  listening  to  them,  and  his  judgment  would  se^ 
that  such  an  assistance  would  finally  overtom  the  throne,  wo 
place;  an  usurper. ia.his  stead. 
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TRACT  V. 

Defence  6f  the  Writer's  principtes.r^Maral  con^ 
duct  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  various  occasions. 
^---Conduct  of  Ministry  respecting  South  Amefi^ 
taj  aridds  cortnetted  with  Spain. 

The  rhieasures  Wcoihtileikled  in  this  Wotk  have 
called  forth  the  aniJ:n^dversions  of  many,  who  p^* 
tend  that,  were  they  to  be  i^dopted,  the  British 
Oovernitient  must  for  the  fiitur^  cease  to  be  acta, 
ated  by  the  pfmcipks  of  rtiorality  and  justice;,  of 
boars^  that  our  inteiltibn  is  to  set  aside  levery^mo  • 
rd  consideration,  and  become  invaders  and  op- 
pressors, 'pleading  only  expediency.  Were  such 
the  tendency  and  ileal  intention  of  these  doctrines, 
they  would  not  only  deserve  contempt,  but  abhor- 
rence! But  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  in  what 
|)art  of  the  plans  proposed  does  there  appear  so 
gross  an  attempt  to  tran^ple  down  and  insult  jus* 
lice?  Let  us  t^ke  Sicily. -^^-In  order  to  stop  the 
jfrogress  of  conquest,  we  sent  an  army  to  that 
Idand:  We  came  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  because  this 
gives  us  no  just  pretext  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment 

Since  our  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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country,  we  have  found  that  the  government  is 
tyrannical,  oppressive,  and,  by  its  fundamental  in- 
stitutions, an  enemy  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  What  rijjht  has  so  just  and 
equitable  a  cabinet  as  ours  to  form  so  disgrac^eful 
an  alliance?  Tlie  defegders  q£  this  measure  plead 
expediency,  because  they  see  that  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  France,  the  Mediterranean  would  oot  be 
tenable.  But  we  have  already  agreed  with  these 
gentlemen  that  expediency  should  not  be  pleaded ; 
they  have  therefore  no  right  to  urge  such  an  argu- 
ment If  justice  induce  you  to  protect  an  unfor- 
tunate prince  from  the  yiolence  of  his  enemies,  it 
does  not  authorize  you  to  support  a  ^v^fnp)Q)t 
which  his  subjects  consider  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  first  duty  of  princes  is  to  study  the  wel^re  of 
their  subjects.  The  prince  who .  viola^tes  this  j^* 
cred  law  has  forfeited  his  title  to. the  throne;  and 
he  has  no  more  right  to  expect  jvf?^9^>  !^^^^  ^^ 
others  will  acknowledge  his  privil^e  to  withhold 
it  from  those  to  whom  it  is  due« 

The  Eraich  have  taken  the  kingdom  of  J^aples 
from  the  lawful  sovereign  of  tjie  country:  they 
have  consolidated  their  power  by  rendering  the 
laws  more  tolerable,  the  imposts  less  oppressive, 
and  the  admiui^tratj^n  of  justice  more,  prompt  and 
impartiaf;  they  have  discharged  the  pul^ic  dejUts 
left' by  the  former  gqyernment;  tliey  Ijave  in- 
creased the  security  of  persons  and  property;  fxpd 
they  hsive  enlarged,  the  freedom  of  sternal  com- 
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nitfltcf.'  We  have  endeavoured  fn  vain  to  reveirse 
tWs*Oft!er of  things:  we  have'iniscarfifed.  and' we 
h'i^hatt thi'tWc^tiflcatfdn  toiirid  that) not  dne  hi- 
dividuaf  in! *fhe  ^hole  country  toncuiferf  With  us! 
Do  we  pretend  to  say  <*e  were  guided  by  princi- 
ples of  nibrality  and  justice  in  this  enterprise  ?  or 
do  we  understand  that  justice  is  only  due  to  the 
kings^  ourdHes,  while  we  consider  the  subjects  in 
ritttthtif  point'oT  view  thiah'we  do  the  cattle  which 
stock  the  farm  of  oiir  neighbour?    Ad6brding  to 
the  political  morality  of  these  gentlemen,  we  ought 
tti  evacuate  Sicily ;  and  if  it  were  proved  that  the 
government  of  Napoleon  would  make  theni  hap- 
pier than  the  present,  itJ  ought  to  be  no  objection 
to  urge  the  consequent  fevil' it  would  bring  on  oiir 
own  empire;  because  we  have  no  right  tb  impose 
^n  unjust*  yoke  on  others,  to  save  our  own  empire 
frbm  destractibn.     If  we  had  riot  garrisoned  Sicily, 
it  would  ere  now  have  been  in  the  power  of  Prance ; 
and  the  absurd  and  barbarous  laws  of  Roger  the 
Gorman  and  the  cruel  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain 
would  have  been  abolished.     Our  presence  in  that 
iSlahiJ^tii^ 'obstructed  that  eveht;  therefore  ourpre- 
tended  neutrality   bet\veen:  the  government  and 
people  is  really  no  less  than  an  active  interference 
in  favour  of  the  former.     If  monarchy  and  despo- 
tism were .  synonymous,  they  might  both   have 
been  Ajnoted  by  the  same  term ;  but  he  who  is  an 
enemy  to  the  storms- of  republican  institutions, 
and  a  friend  tp  oionarchy  and  the  laws,  may  with-* 
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out  reprofich  2)^  flowed  JtQ  abhor  despotism)  l^ut 
the  friends  of  despotism  endeavour  to  confound. 

•  term?,  and  to  pall  put,  Aj^bii^!  .iyl\?n  tb^.  have 
np  oth^r  reply/lo  mak^;  and  they  call  on  rnqraUtj 
and  justice  to  sanction  thexpost  violent  infraction^ 
of  both.  Would  they  wisli  to  see  a  foreign  power 
protect  an  unjust  gpvernment  in  Britain  (werp  it 
establishefj)?  Thpn  what  right  have  they  toioipoee 
that  on  others  which  they  tbemsejves  \vauld  be 
the  first  to  consider  as  the  greatest  injustipe  and 
oppression  ?  Had  the  governments  which  we  have 
supported  with  so  much  blood  and  treasijre  been 

■  good  and  just,  the  people  would  not  have  been  80 
indifFerjcnt  to  .their  fall.  Had  we,  in  supporting 
them,  paid  any  attention  to  these  considerations, 
we  should  have  insured  friends  artd  allies;  we 
should  not  have  been  betrayed,  detested,  and, 
laughed  at.  But  o^r  political  morality  has  Jed  us 
to  support  despotism  eve^y^ where;  apfl  we  cannot 
reproach  ourselves  once  with  ever  showing  any 
concern  abput  thp  welfare  of  the  people  of  whorp 
\ye  professed  ourselves  the  defenders. 

We  camiot  help  confessing,  that  if  such  be  the 
result, of  the  moral  system  of  British  pojjtics,  we 
must  look  on  it  with  horror;  and  those  who  pfoach 
up  a  continuance  of  such  conduct,  as  -the  fliost 
impudent  or  deluded  of  men! 

We  will  concur  with  this  jstrict  precept,  that 

•"  Hliat  is  moralli/ XLTOng,  cannot  bis  polit^^,^H 

*'  right  J ' — and,  by  the  same  rule,  ih^k'xhii'i^t^ 
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KticaVy  ^wrmg^  cannot  be  nidf^alh/  rigfit;  a^'tiWfi 
most  imperious  duty  of  governments  is  thfeir?>w3f.  ^ 
preservation.  If  it  is  not  allowed  that  we  ' shrful3f 
be  oppressive  to  any  people,  it  cannot  be'  rignt^VSr 
us  to  become  so,  in  order  to  support  others  iiV'tnat 
very  conduct  which  we  consider  as  unlawful  to^dtf 
for  ourselves;  because  in  the"  former  casd  we  S6r 
for  our  own  advantage;  in  the  latter,  we  disclaim  - 
all  profit,  and  submit  gratis  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  oppression  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  we 
are  bound  in  duty,  by  the  justice  we  profess,  to 
restrain  and  correct. 

It  has  beerl  the  fashion*  bf  late,  among  the  poli- 
tical moralists  in  this  country,  to  consider  the 
usurpation  of  powerful  states  on  the  weaker  as 
the  most  abominable  violation  of  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. These  acts  are  certainly  not  to  be  defended 
but  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  as  in  the 
instances  above  stated.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
most  invidious  and  difficult  task  to  plead  in  favour 
of  such  a  policy;  but  when  we  calmly  read  the 
history  of  the  various  states  vvhi^h  liave  made  a- 
figure,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  maxims 
so  insisted  upon  in  our  days  in  favour  of  political 
justice,  havQ  never  yet  guided  the  conduct  of  any 
state.  The  most  profound  philosophers  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  imperfectibility  of  human 
societies;  none  can  venture  to  account  for  the 
unknown  causes  which  have  invariably  directed 
human  events:  all  must  be  referred  to  the  inscruta- 
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^  wjjsdQiQ  of  the  Supreme  Mind^  which  has  sab* 
jj^9^dp(heir:  vicissitudes  to  fixed  and  invariable 
^|Kv$,^jAJi  ,haYe  perceived  the  good  that^as  ^rang 
ffjcyr^.th^  bitterest  of  human  calamities. 

Tilie'Roipnan  republic  arose  with  a  warlike  spirit, 
^d  a  polity  calculated  to  aggrandize  itself,  amcmg 
t/i^  semi-barbarous  iiatioos  of  It?ily.  Their  own 
historians  liave related  to  us  their  history;  but  in 
spUp.pf  their  partiality,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
^he  spirit  of  usurpation  which  throughout  actuated 
this  people.  The  misery  and  .bloodshed  they  ope- 
rated remain  on  record;  yet  amidst  such  a  recital 
of  horrors  and  triumphs,  the  Roman  pouer  was 
the  cause  of  infinite  good  to  mankind.  By  its 
means  the  use  of  letters  was  diffused  through 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  its  influence  even 
tended  to  civilize  this  island.  Had  this  power  not 
arisen,  who  will  assert  by  what  other  means,  letters, 
civil  pplicy,  arts  and  sciences  of  all  kinds,  would 
have  been  diffused  through  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Some  divines  (and  with  great  reason)  ha?e 
advanced  that  the  extension  of  th0  Latin  language 
over  western  Europe  afforded  a  greater  facility  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  They  have 
even  gone  farther;  they  have  allowed  that  the 
success  of  the  Romans  in  subduing  this  part  of  the 
globe^  was  a  dispensation  of  Frovidence  to  clear 
the  way,  as  it  were,  for  the  progress  of  the  GospeU 
As  these  are  conjectures  of  some  of  our  wisest  »ld 
ipost  respectable  divines,  they  ought  not  to  be 
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rafihiy  rejected.  The  ioferi<»r  office  6f  a  poKtical 
writer  pK  ^euktor  dn  bumaa  eyento  must  leadt 
him  to  Qonsider  such  subjepta  as  aj^ove  hid  spheref.* 
One  reflection,  however,  may'  be  peitnittted  to  the 
humble  reasoner.  If  the  sup|>osition  of  divides  b^* 
admitted  as  valid^  it  certainly  apologizes  ibr  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  people;  if  it  be  denied^' 
then  (he  ambition  of  that  republic  I'esliltsrfrbin  the 
nature  of  n>an  and  the  structure  of  human  soctety^ 
as  it  was  first  imparted  by  the  Suprerhe  Mind.  Ill* 
the  first  case  we  must  suppose  a  presiding  Previa 
dence  permitting  a  temporary  evil^  that  good  m^f 
ensue;  in. the  latter,  an  order  of  things  resulting^ 
from  dispensations  we  are  unable  to  fathom.  In 
both  these  instances  the  purest  advocate  for  human' 
justice  mu^  allow  that  the  perfect  system  of  fbr^ 
bearance  recommended  in  his  code  of  poKkical 
morality  cannot  be  strictly  adc^ed,  unless  all  6thtfs 
nations  will«  agree  to  follow  the  same*  rdle;  thatf 
were  this  code  once  establishedi  war  would  be  un« 
known  on  earth,  a  golden  age  \96iAd  he^xh  man^ 
would  cease  to  be  actuated  by  avarice  and  amb^ 
tion^  and  he  would,  as  it  were,  put  on  another 
nature.  Do  the  advocates  for  90  lovely  a  system 
expect  to  see  it  established  by  tlieir  eloquence  ? 
Do  they  expect  to  calm  aH  the  passioms  wfiich 
agitate  the  human  breast  f — ^No;  there  can  b0  few 
so  infatuated  with  their  own  doctrine^  as  to  seri^*' 
Qusly  cherish  such  a  hppe. 
It  is  the  province  even  of  the  most  benevolent. 


the  most  phitanthrOp'rc  etaftesman^  to  see  things  ad 
they  dire,  und'  not  aB  metaphygidan^  "wbiiM  wish 
them  to  be.    To  do  to  mankind  ell  the  ^ood  they 
are  capable  of  enjoying,  oiight  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  wisest  and  best  intentioned;  to  endeavour,  to 
^  go  farther,  is  to  introduce  unforeseen  evils  to  those 
whom  they  wish  to  benefit,  or  to  expose  the  state, 
which  it  is  their  sacred  duty  to  preserve,  to  the 
injuries  of  its  enetntes.  Actuated  by  thiis  principle, 
the  writer  of  these  Essays  has  endeavoured  to  dir 
rect  the  attention  of  our  rulers  from  the  blind 
sirpport  of  corrupted  governments,  which  will  itevet 
do  more  than  disgrace  their  exertions,  to  the  se- 
curity of  their  owh.  empire,  as  connected  with  the 
benefits  arising  to  the  generality  of  mankind  from 
the  diffusion  of  science,^  of  industry,  and  of  justice, 
founded  on  our  acknowledged  superiority  over 
nther  nations  in  these  points^    If  the  policy  of 
Britain   had  been  guided  by  suoh  maxims,  she 
would  have  subdued  the  earth  by  persuasion;  her 
conquests  would  have  been  those  of  wisdom,  libe- 
rality, and  humanity  over  injustice  and  despotism; 
and  her  successes  would  have  borne  the  stamp  of 
a  Divine  dispensation,  toe)(pand  the  limits  of  hu- 
man improvement.     Unhappily    for  her,  much 
talk  has  been  made  about  justice  by  those  who 
have  had  the  name  on  their  lips,  while  th^y  have 
been  actuated  by  very  contrary  motives.  Or  per- 
haps have  been  guided  by  ignorance,  and  pre^ 
sumptioi).  ' 
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ThiS' following  facts  are  w^l  known— aSadrthey 
reflect  no  honour  on^  the  strict  pr2noi^e&  we  pro^^ 
fess.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  doctciadiiio£out> 
rulers^  as  compared  vrltb  (henf  ptaetice,  aiid/.lel^ 
hiin  contrast  them  with  these  p]iiiciiffbEK^t>£dcti(m^> 
as  submitted  to.  his  reflections.^ 

i:  Daring  the  war  *of  the  sueeeisbnof  Sfiain,  Che 
Bcitidh  induced  /the  Caitalonians  to  take :  up  armti 
against  the  house  of.  Bourbon;  bat  at  the  tenaai*- 
nation  of  the  war^  the  Catalbmans  were  left  in  the. 
lurch,  atid  jst&iiered  bitterly  for  the  confidence 
they  had  tfkposed  in  as.  *      :  . 

We  took  Gibraltar.for  Philip  V.  and  kept  it  for 
ourselves. 

We.endeavouced  to  deprive  the  people  of  our* 
settlements  ia  North  America  of  the  .rights  .of 
British  subjects^  in  the  faculty  of  impo^g  thd^ 
own  taxes,  and  we  lost  America  for  our  pains. 
^  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  we  en- 
couraged the  Chouans  to  revolt;  wfi  assisted  them 
hy  halves,  and  then  left  them  a  prey  to.theguillo*^ 
tincHrrwe  hud  not  the  means  to  do  more.  Why 
then  did  we  lead  them  "farther  into  difficulties, 
from  which  we  had  not  the  power  to  extricate 
them?  Because  we  considered  that  it  was  ad- 
vantageous tP  Gr^t  Britain  IP  eipHe  a  bivil  ;war 
in  France.  .  . 

^Jn .  1 79.9,  when  Svtvvkxoff  had  driven  the  French 
frpn)  Italy,  a  horde  of  Calabrian  baaditU>  headed 
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t^dnheA^-monkff^'  tcUik.posseskioiidf  Naples;  the 
paitizamoffthe  Erpilcfa^toofc  refuge  in  the  Castle 
o£Sti.^£hnb,  Wher&tbey  were  closely  besieged. 
IMwUHngto  Jsofamif  to  thisraibUe.  they  surren- 
dered  the  eaide:  to  Captain  Fobte,  of  the  Sea-horse, 
by  capitulation,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  go  to  France  in  safety. 

NaaooHer  hadrtineyi  evHibukted  the*  fortj  than 
UaffirBritiBhfleiet  dame  into  tfik  k^yJ  Thecapity- 
lation>  was  ariniMed;':8rid  those  who  4  few  hours 
before  had  entrusted  tHetnselve^  to  the  hdnoorof 
the  British  fbgj  were  takto  aM .  pot  xd  deatli,  io 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  4}6  Cat>t8m.  Scole*  If 
this  w^  a  crime  to  be  ISd  to  the  British  AdiriiAl, 
why  did  government  at  hoqie  neither  inquire  into 
itor  punish  the  perfidy?  By  hot<k>ing  «o,  they 
aftk)i»fed  theiriiel)ves'1orbec6md  paffticipators  in  the 
gitiUi  of'their  ag^nt. 

Here  are  presehted  some  exannples  of  the  viola- 
tion of  morality  which  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
plea^of  expediency^  because  it  never  Was  yet  ex- 
phiined  what  advantages  wcsrd  obtained,  unl^'  to 
gratify  the  vindictite  spirit  tii  the  court  couW  be 
deeiiied  oile. 

In  1797  the  British  Governor  of  TriniM 
Genera*  Thotnas  Picton,  published  a  Prcxilainatioa 
ti> thbihhabitimt^  ofSouth  America;^f  ^hichthe* 
following  is  a  copy  and  translation. 
i  «  Eh  vii^tud  de  unti  6k»hdt  oficio  qae  yo  ^o- 
«  bcmador  de  esta  Islii  de  Trinidad  he  recebido 
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^^  tro  Encargade  de  los  N^ocios  £xtraqgerp3>pQr 
*^  suJV^«g^stad  Brita^i(^'CQn^ecI^4e  8  de  Abril 
"  de,  i  7fli7,  me  he  secvido  en  ob$equio  della  utiHdad 
*^  quepodr^  Vmdes  3acar;  de  &a  puh|icidad,  coxnt- 
f^  raunicar  su  iepor  que  es  a  la  Je^ra  corpo^sigue.^ , 

"  El  olpjjqto  quepor:ahojra4es^fj^.pa^^^ 
"  mente .^ncome^ar  a  ja.atenqiop^de  .V.^-  es  Jq$ 
"  Medics  que  puj^ijen  fer  n^as  ad^|)tfiWes  p^ra  li-r 
"  bertar  Jos  habitantes  del  continente  veQino  de 
"  esa  Isla  de  Tripida^d  jiel^si^t^g.^ci^e^jvo  y  ty-. 
"  raniY>,  que  con  mucho.yigpr  ^ig^i^ign^et  fpo^o- 
"  polio  del  poipeycio  .b^xp^ajMfja  j4^,^ggjstrQs 
**  exclusivps  que  franquea  el  Gobij^rno ;  .a^i  Qopio 
'^  para  sacar  toda^ ,  las  vent^as  possibles  que  U 
^'  situacion  local  deesa  Isla  puedp  ofreoer^  ebrien^ 
*'  do  una  cpmunicaciou  ^k^c^^^y  Jit?re.  QQ^.  j^ 
f^  otras  partes  del  mundo,  sin  perjuicio  a  los  inte^ 
**  rcscs  del  comercio  de  la  nacion  Ingles^,— Pfra 
'^  conseguir  esa  mira  con  raayqr  facilidad  parece 
*^  ser  discurso  prudente  que  V.s.  anime  a  esos  ha- 
*^  bitap'tfes  dela  Trinidad  en  consefvar  aquella  co» 
^'  muqicacion  e  ii^e|ljgeQcia  qpe  tenian  con  los  de 
**  la  TierraTirme  antes  la  co^da  de  esa  Isla, 
^^  baxo  el  supuesto  que  encontraran  en  ella  un 
^'  interpuesto  6  Almazen  General  de  Mercancias 
<'  de  qualquier  especie  que  sea;  a  cuyo  fin  acaba 
''  su  Magestad  Britannica  determinar  en  su  con- 
**  sejo  la  franquecia  y  libertad  del  Puerto  de  la 
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"  TrinnJad,  con  el  comercio  directof  de  Ik  Cfail 
.*♦  Britain^. 

'*^  En  quantb  i  las  dsparan^taspfopkdltrealzar 
'*  el  animo  de  loS  Hombres  que  se  podrandar  a 
^'  lo5  habitantes  de  las  colonias  £spanoIa5  con  las 
/*  qtialesestari  V.s.  en  correspondencia  pata  poner 
"  los  en  termiri64  de  resiSkir  a  la  ibtoridad  opresi- 
"  va  de  gu  Gobierno,  no  hay  nias  que  decir  sino 
"  que  esten  Ciertos^  que  halldridbse  en  semejante 
<<  disposicion  tendran  a  su  mano  todos  los  socor- 
"  SOS  que  piiedan  esperar  de  la  proteccion  de 
^^  S.  M.  B.  sea  con  sus  Armadas  6  bien  con  annas 
**  y  municiones  poi*  tan  extensas  que  Jas  pueden 
**  desear;  1/  bitxo  el  cOncepto  que  el  afumo  de 
**  S.  M.  B.  no  es  otro  sino  conseivarles  su  ynde^ 
''  pendetida  sin  pretender  a  nHigii7ia  sober ania  en 
**  aquelpahni  tdmpoco  mezclarsd  en  nadd  de  sus 
"  privilegios,  o  dereclios  politicos,  civiks  b  re^ 
**  Ugtosos.        ' 

"  Dios  Gue  a  Vmdes.  y  os  abra  los  Ojos. 

^^*  Puerto  de  Espanai  26  Junto,  1797- 

(Pirinado)        ^*  Thomas  Pr6toH.*^ 

"  Thomas  G.  Ct apham, 
"  Secretario.'^ 
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I'RAl^SLA'riOK. 

"  In  virtue  ofdtn  official  paper  which  T,  Gover* 
"  nor  of  this  island  of  Trinidad,  have  received 
**  from  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundals,  Minister 
*^  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
*'  dated  6tH  April,,  1797,  which  I  here  publish  in 
"  obedience  to  orders,  and  for  the  use  which  your 
*'  Excellencies  may  draw  from  its  publfcation,  in  * 
*^  order  that  you  may  communicate  its  tenor^ 
**  which  is  literally  as  follows : 

**  The  object  which  at  present  I  desire  most 
*^  particularly  to  recommend  to  your  attention  is, 
^^  the  means  which  might  be  most  adapted  to  li- 
'^  berate  the  people  of  the  continent  near  to  the 
**  island  of  Trinidad  frbfn  the  oppressive  and  ty;- 
''  rannic  system  which  supports  with  so  much 
**  vigour  the  rnortopoly  of  commerce  under  the 
*^  title  of  Exclusive  Registers^  which  their  go- 
•'^  vernment  licenses;  also  to  draw  the  greatest 
*^  advantage  possible  which  the  local  situation  of 
'^  the  island  presents,  in  opening  a  direct  and  (ree, 
•*  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
**  world,  without  prejudice  to  the  commerce  of 
<^  the  British  rtMiom  In  order  to  fulfil  this  inten*- 
^  tibn  with  greater  facility,  it  will^  be  prudent  for 
*^  your  Excellency  to  anicpate  the  inhabitants  of 
*/  Trinidad  in  keeping  up  the  commiinication 
"  which  they  had  with .  those  of  Tierra  Firma, 
^^  previous  to  the  reduction  of  that  island,  under 
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"  an  assurance  ♦hat  they  will  there  find  an  entrepot 
'*  or  general  mag^ne  of  eyiery  sort  of  goods  what- 
**  ever.  .  To  |this  end  his  Britannic  Majiesty  has 
^*  determined  in  council  to  grant  freedoji)  to  the 
"  |X)rt  ©f  Xri^idad,  wMh  a  direct  tr^de  to  Great 
^V3ritain. 

.  "  Tiyith.^ce^p^t'to  tjie.  hopes  you  eotertain  of 
*V  ri^i^injg  thp  spirits  of.  those  ^.ersp9s.\vj)t|i  whoro 
**  ypu.^re  i^  cprrespoqdenQCj  .  towards  aaiw^*^ 
**  the  inJiabftants  to  resist  the  oppressive  aii^itliority 
*'  of  their  govemmeipt,  I  h?ve  little  inqre  to  s^y 
"  than  that  they  may  be  certain  th?t  .whenever 
'\  ^oy,a.n§  m  thj^t.dispQsUipP,  t^)?y  may  receive  at 
'^  yojur  hands  all  the  succours  to  be.l^f^P<?H  ^^^^ 
."  Jijs^Srit^niiic  MfU^sty,,he  it  with  forces,  or  with 
"  fi^m^  9nd  ammi;tQi^tipp,  tq  ajy  Q^^tpnti  P'/'^'  '^^ 

*'  ^Q  fioJ^rtJiertlianito  sec^cr^  $p  tffe^  Jheir  ind§' 
*^  pendenc^y  mthout  pretending  to  m%y  sovereign^ 
*•  aver  that  ccnintry^^^nor  even  to  interfere  w  H^ 
"  privileges  of  the  pepple^  nor  in  their  pofii^^y 
^^  civil,  or  religious  rights. 

'*  May  God  protect  youy  Excellencies;  and 
**  op^n  your  eyes ! 

** :  Puerto  <le  Esp^jjia,  June  fifi,  17^7 » 
(Signed)'       **  Thomas  FiOTOK 

'^  Thomas  Clapham, 

r 
"^  Secretary/' 
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Such  a  proclHmation.i^  the  above,  and  from 
such  an  authority,  could  not  Airl  to  hln^'the  de- 
sired-ef&ct  in  disposing  the  Creole^  of  that  conti- 
nent to  consider  the  Sritish  as  theirjfature  deli\rer- 
ers:  it  circniatec)  to  every  part  or  that  imrhense 
peninsula,  and  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were 
quickly  induced  to  second  our  views  in  conformity 
with 'its  tenor.  The  sequel  will  show  how  we  de- 
ceived them  bn  the  taking  of  that  place.  We 
present  here  a  few  extracts  frohi  Mr.  Windham's 
instructions  to  the  British  General,  taken  from 
Greneral  Whitelocke's  TriaL  The  fact  was,  that 
so  liberal  a  plan  would  not  have  entitled  any  body 
to  plunder.  Our  Government,  therefore,  was  in- 
duced to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  disgust  the 
people;  and  then*  with  a  wisdom  equal  tOiitheir 
integrity,  we  Expected  to  make  peaceful  sObjtets 
ready;  to  swear  ^leglbnce.  The  consequence  wxis, 
(hat.  the  natives  were  reduced  to  despdir>  and 
drove  iosjA  the  British  M^ith  disgrace^ 


Ertratts  Jrom  Mr.  Secretary  Windham^s  Letter 
to  General  Wliitelocke^  dated  Dorvning  Street, 

March  5,  1807. 

•  *  .   .  '     ./  '         ■  -        ,  ♦ 

» •*  With  the  force  above  ^ststtisd  you  will  pro- 
"  ceed  to  execute  the  servic*  entrusted  to  you,  by 
'*  ^the  redtidtion  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  ' 
^f  Hodei'  the  aothority  of  his  Majesty.''— 
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~^^  And  uot  to  introdace  into  the  govenuncnt 
^^  any  other  change  than  that  which  must  neces-^ 
"  aarily  ante  from  the  substitution  of  his  Majes- 
«  ty*8  authority  for  that  of  the  King  of  Spain.** — 

-— "  In  the  same  paper  yqu  will  find  instroc- 
^*  tidns  ort  another  point  of  great  delicacy  and 
*^  importance — the  language.to  be  held  in  answer 
'*  to  any  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
"  respecting  their  future  situation  at  a  peace." 

^Extracts  of  a  Letter  Jrom  the  Right  Honourable 
W.  Winifiam  to  General  Craufurdy  dated 
Dawning  Street^  Oct.  SO,  1806. 

— ^^  Until  such  time,  the  existing  taxes  are  to 
^'  remain  on  their  present  footing,  excepting  the 
<'  abolition  of  the  capitation  y)f  the  Indians/^ — 

— ^^  The  management  of  the  mines  is  also  to 
'<  remain  on  its  present  footing,  and  to  be  carried 
^'  on  for  his  Migesty*s  interest,  in  the  same  man* 
"  ner  as  it  now  is  for  the  interest  of  the  King  of 
«  Spain."— 

— ''  Because  such  an  intercourse  may  furnish 
**  many  opportunities  of  impressing  the  advantage 
^'  of  British  connexions  on  the  minds  of  the  Para- 
<*  vians,  and  disposing  them  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
^^**  sures  which  may  be  taken  ftfr  subverting  the 
"  Spanish  government/' — 

— ^'  I  am  further  to  add,  that  you  are  oa  no 
*^  account  to  make,  or  authoriap  to  be  made,  vxj 
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'■'  granU  of  land,  or  licences  for  the  occupation 
''  thereof^  without  special  directions  from  his 
«  Majesty." 

'  From  the  tenor  of  General  I^icton's  pfoclama- 
tion^  it  is  easy  to  see  what  impression  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  South  Americans;  of  course,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  British  in  Rio  della  Plata,  the 
people  expected  that  the  army  was  arrived  to 
fulfil  these  promises.  But  when  we  consider  the 
instructions  from  which  we  have  given  an  exij'act, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  to  find  how  wd  were  re- 
ceived, "  V 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive 
a  more  complete  tissue  of  treachery,  folly,  igno* 
ranee,  and  barbarity;  for  every  article  of  the  in- 
structions is  a  violation  of  the  declaration  of  the 
British  cabinet  made  by  General  Picton.  We 
knew  the  people  were  disaffected  to  their  govern*, 
ment,  and  that  it  was  vulnerable  on  that  account. 
.We  take  possession  in.  defiance  of  our  ovyn  word, 
and  then  prohibit  any  change!  We  hope  to  at- 
tach the  people  to  oiir  cause,  without  any  just 
ground^  and  we  do  not  engage  not  to  resiore  them 
to  Spain  at  a  peace.  By  this  we  prevent  the  most 
enterprising  and  discontented  from  joluing  us. 

Vft  know  that  the  monopoly  of  the  mii  es  is  one 
of  tilteinqst  prying  gri^\(^nces^  yet  a  co?  liauance 
of  these  grievances,  is  one  of  the  happy  1  *  >ns  our  * 
gqycmment  offers.    Tp  ameliorate  th^  condition 
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of  slaves  employed  in  the  liiines  is  recommended 
without  any  sp6cific  restriction.  This  is  fardcal 
and  hypocritical.  After  which^  a  communication 
with  Peru  is  recommended,  in  order  to  impress  the 
advantages  of  a  connexidn^  while  our  whole  con- 
duct is  calculated  to  give  them  noliopes  as  to  the 
object  mbst  desired  by  the  people;  and  these 
hopes  were  the  grounds  of  our  enterprise ! 

The  prohibition  to  grant  lands  com^rtes  the 
absurdity;  for  if  the  people  were  not  well  dis- 
posed to  us,  from  the  errors  we  had  already  com- 
mitted, certainly '  an  agrarian  law  in  favour  of « 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  would  have  been 
the  only  means  to  form  a  strong  party  in  our  fa- 
vour, and  counterpoise  the  disaffected ;  for  by  that 
mtians  a  body  of  landholders  might  have  bwn 
formed,  whose  property  was  held  o(  th6  British 
crown,  and-who  of  course  would  have  been  in- 
terested  in  the  support  of  our  usurpation.  Surely 
this  silly  prohibition  had  been  insidiously  suggest 
ed  to  the  great' statesman  by  some  individual  m 
the  pay  of  the  enemy,  for  one  can  account  for  rt 
in  no  other  way. 

We  might  pibcced  to  the  next  dotdmtt!^^**'^ 
is  still  more  absurd  than  the  ibr^gdng,  but  enough 
has  been  offered  to  serve  the  present  ptorpo^-  /^ 
i^  full  of  doctrines  quite  contr&ry  to  ^^'^"^  jt' 
ton's  manifesto.  It  is  Worth  while  to  resi  i 
through  (See  Appen<te;  to  Whilelocke's  W 
l^o.  9).    It  clbsps  with  ^omrticnding  ^  ^ 
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general  of  aa  army,  not  amounting,  to  2000  meoi 
to  open  a  communication  from  Buenos  Ayreato 
Chilly  a  tfdct  of  near  1200  miles,  by  a  chain  of 
posts !  Will  posterity  believe  that  Great  Britain, 
in  ]806,  should  h^ive  a  secretary  for  the  war  de- 
partmentvso  ignorant  df  geography !   . 

71^  lettfnrs  frpm  Sir  Samuel  Ach^uty  show  tha 
efTects  qf  our  policy  in  South  Aii)erica,  in  coiir 
a^u^oe  of  these  arrangements;  that  as  the  peo^ 
fitsi  h^ji  expected  independence,  so  whqn  tfiey 
found  ,that  this  was  npt  ,the  ol^ject  of  the  British, 
all  were  inimical  to  them.  In  the  article  where 
he  mentions  tbe;pppressive  condpct  of  Spain  to 
tl>e  Creoles^,  an^  (their  desfre  to  h(^.  independent, 
ttiopgh  uqable  tQ.piak^  use  of  their  independence 
if  the)r  h^d  it*  be  ^haws  that  our  government  was 
eveq  more  impolitic  than  A\e  natives}  for  either  • 
the  people  would  have  established  a  regular  form 
of  government,  orthey  would  have  failed.  If  they 
could.bay^  effected  i^,  eyefy  cqn^mef-Qlal  i^dvantage 
would  haye  been  in.  favour  of  Biitffia;  if  they 
failed,  all  parties  iy/9ald;have  rncprced  tp.us  to  ap- 
cQ^inmodate  tjieir  differences,  and  to  have  guaran- 
teed to  them  a  goaremment  o(  which  we  should 
havjs  ^been  the  secret,  fiipring;  Thus  W>  should 
have  gained  our  end  without  the  odium  attached 
to  it.  But  such  refinements  as  these  are  above  the 
abilities  of  modem  statesmen  I .  . . 
;  This  w&nt  of  good  faith  on  our  part  proceeds 
from  no  otlier  cause  than  the  confused  and  imper- 
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feet  idea  which  our  ministcrt  have  conceived  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  following  detail  will  evince 
Aif^fact: 

The  ministry  made  an  alliance  with  Spain^  with 
the  view  of  festering  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne; 
hilt  as  that  prince  ^as  a  cnptive  in  Prance,  it  uras 
found  necessary  to  sabstftute  a  coundl  fix)m  the 
nation  to  act  in  his  name.  On  this  principle  it 
^ould  seem  fair  that  the  subjects  c^  his  Gatbolic 
Majesty  also' in  America  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  advantages,  and  of  course  have  an  equal 
Yight  to  be  represented.  •  Thi^  simple  prdpositioa 
was,  however,  tod  complicated  for  the  British  mi- 
nistry at  the  time ;  and  ttiey  did  not  perceive  that 
while  they  acknowledged  the  juntas  of  Spain  as 
legitimate  authorities^' they  dcied  on  an  opposite 
system  towards  their  hrethren  ih  America.  They 
caused  a  material  violatiort  of  the  rights  of  two 
thirds  of  hii'  Catholic  'Majesty *s  subjects  ;•  for  'ate 
-the  great  courtbll  of  the  empire  wis  drawn  from 
^very  pr6viri6e  of  Spain,  the  Supreme  Jui'ita  was  a 
reprfesehtalion  of  ^,  while  America  wad  excluded 
ftxim  this  advantage.  An  insidious  distinctioti  was 
4hiis  introduced,  and  the  people  of  America  were 
by  that  means  toot  only  considered  as  subjects  of 
Ferdinand,  but  were  in  ftct  the  subjects  qf  fiis 
snhjects. 

The  British  ministry  cannot  deny  that  this  in- 
fraction of  the  rights'  of  the  greater  portion  has 
bec!i  sanptioned  by  them;  but  while  it  has  been 
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done  with  the  intention  of  preserving  the  integrity 
df  the  Spanish  empire^  it  will  in  the  end  prove  t6 
Be  the  principal  c^use  of  its  division.  It  has  pro- 
duced two  effects:  the  first  is^  that  it  has  caused 
an  irreconcijeable  hatred  in  the  Americans  to  the 
Spanish  government,  which  now  barejy  sustains 
itself  by  the  subterfuges  of  a  weak  and  tottering 
system.'  The  second  is,  that  the  British  govern-^ 
ment,  which  has  now  disappointed  the  Americans 
in  all,  those  hopes  in  which  it  Had  at  various  times 
encQur^ed  them,  has  rendered  itself  odious  t6 
this  people.  They  accuse  the  British  government 
of  perfidy;  and  from  the  papers  before  us,  we 
have  no  means  to  deny  the  accusation.  The  in- 
habitant;s  of  those  distant  regions  can  only  judge 
by  effects  and  appearances;  ftiey  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  those  then  m 
power  here,  nor  can  thq^  trace  by  what  infatua* 
tion  these  allowed  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of 
such  a  set  of  men  as  compose  the  Spanish  juntas. 
The  Ajnericahs  wopld  ]E)e  still  more  astonished  at 
this  deception,  if  they  were  told  that  what  follows 
was  not  sufBcIent  to  open  their  eyes.  Cuesta  has 
never  been  able  to  keep  together  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  who  have  always  been  beaten,  and 
never  dared  to  face  the  enemy.  The  supreme 
junta  last  year  was  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
its  tyranny  and  imbecility.  '  This  was  so  notorious, 
that  the  40th  British  regiment  of  infantry  was  sta- 
tioned at  Seville^  to  protect  it  against  the  very  na* 
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tion  it  repr^entedj  of  c6urse,  tbat  it  could  not 
trast  its  security  to  the  Spaniards.  By  acquiesciog 
in  this,  our  goverq.Hient  Qut-did  Nebuchodnosor: 
they  pot  pnly  set  up  an  idol^  ^nd  ohligf  d  the  peo- 
ple to 'fall  down  and  worship  it,  but  they  had  also 
the  candour  to  assert  to.  the  world  that  it  is  the 
people  ^ho  have  mad?  the  idol;  that  it  i$  they 
who  voluntj^rily  bow  dowq  .to  it;  and  that  they 
only  second  tha  desires  of  a  peoplp  oyer  whom 
thfsy  exert  the  utmost  stretch  of  power. 
^  .  The  present  unpopularity  and  contempt  shown 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  jqnt^,  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis ot  ^omana  has  given  an  etampfle,  now  prove 
the  erroneous  systdni  pursued  by  the  British  mi- 
nistry, and  that  they  were  serying  the  cause  of 
France  as  ipuch  as  iif  their  own  interest  depended 
pn  it.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  accused  of 
evil  intentions;  but  thejr  misconduct  evidently 
prises  from  th^ir  having  had  no  clear  and  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  subject  on  whl&h  they  had  to 
,  act;  Mep  who  have  nev^  read  history  with  a 
view  to  estimate  gres^^  pqlitical  eyents^-^who  have 
^arcely  seen  a  foreign  pouptry— who  have  no 
general  .habits  of  fnixine  with  those  of  various  na- 
tiqns,  diftering  in  customs,  laws,  and  fonus  of  go- 
yernment:-rwhose  horizon  is  limited  to  senatorial  - 
^eclahialioni  wl^ere.  few  subjects  are  accurately 
discussed.;  where  actions  are  arrs^igned  to  be  judg- 
ed by  effects,,  withput  examinipg  into  the  princi- 
ples which  produced  them;  where  the  theory  of 
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measures  is  never  discussed ;  where  the  very  point 
on  which  tha  truth  of  the  question  before  them 
iiinges  is  commonly  overlooked  by  some,  and 
designedly  avoided  by  others ;  such  men  are  rarely 
able  to  appreciate  the  symptoms  by  which  th^ 
rise  and  dissolution  of  empires  may  be  foreseen^ 
and,  consequently  totally  unfit  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  th,e  sta^  on  such  momentpi{s  occasions. 
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Cmtmuation  of  the  same  subjectr^j^rrs  ofPoT' 
itigaL 

.   •.. ♦    ....    ...  .   ,  ^  ^  ' 

In  order  to  showliow  strictly  the  British  minis- 
ters have  adhered  to  justice^  and  how  difTerently 
they  have  conducted  themselves  to  the  plans  here 
proposed^  we  will  briefly  submit  to  the  reader 
what  conduct  has  been  pursued  in  Portugal  since 
our  troops  have  been  sent  to  that  country ;  and 
« if^  after  a  candid  perusal^  it  be  still  asserted  that 
their  intentions  were  good,  we  may  lament  that  a 
state^^  with  such  upright  and  virtuous  sentiments^ 
should  have  so  completely  missed  its  aim.  They^ 
then;  wish  tb  do  good^  but  they  do  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it 

The  bad  policy  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  *,  to- 
gether with  the  despotism  and  anarchy  which  pre* 
vailed  in  every  department  of  the  administration^ 
had  rendered  the  government  of  Portugal  an  ob- 

*  The  ercnts  of  Spaio,  on  the  like  occasion,  were  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  Portugal ;  and  the  one  may  present  a  pic- 
tare  of  the  othcr^  as  far  as  circamstances  will  permit*  It  is 
evident,  at  least,  that  in  both  countries  resistance  to  the 
French  began  with  the  lower  orders  of  society.  That  re- 
sistance was  rendered  nnll  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  higher 
orders,  is  a  fact  too  well  known. 
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ject  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  fill  enlightened 
men;  and  its  downfall/ even  Without  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, was  eipcfcted  by  many.  When  the  French 
entered  Portugal,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  revo- 
lution ; '  and  those  who  desired  it,  as  wdt  as  those 
who  feared  it,  seemed  generally  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better. 
The  nobles  expects  to  pr^rve  their  tides  at  the 
cdurt  of  the  new  itionarcb>  and  by  flatter^  and 
submission  they  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  the 
luci^tive  and  honourable  chkrges  which  tfiey  had 
field  iihder  the  old  government.    The  monks,  and 
,  esp^ially  theyounger  and  abetter  informed,  longed 
fohthe  aboliticm  of  their  convent^,-  where  the  re- 
,    I^atlbh  of  disoipKne,  and  weariri^'  of  that  kind 
of  Hfe,  rendered  them  ridiciiilousin  tlAkr  owti  eyes, 
aiid  anxious  for  new  pursuits.    The  merchants, 
who  were  the  most  likely  to  lose  by  the  French 
invasion,  were/  for  the  most  part,  too  ignorant  to 
^anticipate  the  cdnsequencea  of  a  new  order  of 
things.    The  departure  of  the  prince  regent  con- 
firmed the  nation  in  their  sentiments,  and  he  left 
Lisbon  with  the  universal  displeasure  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  French^  accordingly,  were  wdl  received, 
and  the  fair  promises  of  Junot  procured  him  a 
considerable  degree  of  popularity ;  but  the  hopes 
ofthe  natioii' were  soon  disappdnted,  and  a  ays- 
fern'  of  the  most  unjustifiable  spoliation  was  now 
adopted.    The  Milan  decree  for  levying  one  hun- , 
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llrqd  millions  of  livi-eaoa  a  country  {^Iready  drain^ 
of  agnefl:  part  of*itis  specie  froiA  various  causes, 
a^  mm  deprived  of  all  commercial  resoi^ce^  ex- 
pit^  upiversal  indig^atjon ;  aod  tiie  mors  80|  asit 
xmfi  thffmn  set  for)th,  ;that  this  sum  was  considered 
to  be  i;aised  for  the  ^'  racist  de.  Unites  fesproprid' 

' «  irf*,**  .(lP<^pt>Qn.^of.alI  ^he  pFqpjerty,)  which 
qts  (i;(^idei:^  t(Vi^99g:  to ,tl>e  ;invader8»  who 
coi^l^  apt)  :fv^  ^lleg^tjie  olfl^aQfi  barb^rqns  Hgbt 
of  co|lquest^^^)C<^  t^fKy^Jbac^^nt^ared  l^he  country  as 
fflm^^n^  all^c^Q^  as  the  prilice  rf£ent,0D  t^i 
cJaparti^cqiKfiderf^*^^^  ^  such,  by  orderiog 
tl)at j]p  ire^istfppe^  should  be  mqde ;  which  orddr 
!i^a  p^QctuoVy.^b^edv  Th}6,  odious  decr^M 
heen,j,.^YS  ^.w.o  months  before,  pirc«edcd,l?y  MlP 
^zufse^pf  ^U  J^pglish  man^ffu^^Ke^  although  th^ 
V!^' clearly. pfoved  ,to  be  Pprtv\gtuese  property; 
^ndjfonny  of  ^h§m  l>a'd  been  f^ivyoacsin  shops  and 
wacebouses  of  the  n^tiveiner^sfl^s.,  Th^/  .wcr% 
•howffvpf,  re^j^r^fd  on . paying  ,.aa^uormpjisd«ty.« 
T^h^s^  o4ious  measures  were.sqqn  followed  hjf 
facihuy  other  ^ct^  of  violence  comtOii^tsd  by  Jjpnfltj 
his  favouritesyrafld,  most  of  tl^  .general  officcrf, 
while  no  atonement  was  ever  made  for  such  atro- 
cious tyrapny... 

During  this  period  of  opprei^ioUj  the  most  sob- 
missive  agents  of  Junot^  and  his  meanest  flattererSj 
were,  ^ith  fev^^es^ceptionsy  the  noh^ity,  the  bfh^ 
^l^gy^  and  tli^  whole  body  pf  thft  nfftgi?'''^^* 

.  Among  the  collection  of  edicts,  decrees,  &c.  pas*^ 
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at  Lisbon  by  the  authority  of  the  French)  dartng 
(heir  domination,  a  docun^ent  exists,  dati^  Bto- 
yonne,  27th  of  April  180B,  but  published:  at  Lis* 
boa  on  the  lath  of  May  following, .  This  paper 
does  not  specify  the  object  of  the  deputation  from 
Portugal  to  Buonaparte.  That  thi^  either  ten- 
dered the  sovereignty*  to  hiQi^  or  considered  them- 
selves at  his  disposal,  is  evident  from  the  answer 
he  makes  them,  of  which  the  following  is- the  sub- 
stance: ^'  It  is  not  as  a  conqueror  tiiat  his  Impe* 
^^  rial  and  Royal  Majesty  has  entered  your  terrir 
^^  tory,  ndr  does  he  intend  to  remain  there:  he  is 
*^  sensible  you  have  never  been  at  war  with  him.; 
^^  too  great  a  distance  separates  your<aMuitry 
''  from  his  empire  for  him  to  bestov(r  that  aftfh- 
'^  tion  which  never  forsakes  him*  to  his^othet  {)6s- 
^'  sessions;  whichMtention  is  snfiicient  for  their 
*^  wants,  and  for  the  love^vflricli  he  beans  1k>  those 
'^  who  have  the  happiness, r9ffjKeiisg.ht&  subjects. 
'*  Too  many  inconveniencies  attisbd  the  delega- 
*^  tion  of  power* at  an^ immense  distance.  His 
'^  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  does  not  harbour 
*^  any  sentiment  of  faatired  or  of  rancour  against 
"  the  prince  who  governed  you,  nor  towafd  his 
'^  family;  he  is  occupied  wiUi. nobler  views;  and 
^'  there  remains  only  for  him  to  tAiitey&u  to  the 
"  rest  of  Europe^  m  the  grekt  continental  ^stem 
^  tchieh  at  freseni  occupies  him^  and-  df^^hich 
"  chain  Pfirtugal  is  to  form  the  last  Unk.  •  Your 
"  object  is  to  detach  yourselves  from  foreign  in- 
*^  fluencci  which  hal  ddnlinked  over  yon  for  so 


^*  many  years.  The  Em^ror  cannot  suffer  an 
^^  English  colotiy  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
*^  TTie  Em^ecof  neither  can  nor  wiir  suffer  the 
"  Prince  to  retafii  to  Portugal,  who  has  quitted 
^'  it  in  confiding  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
"  English  fleet.*' 

This  answer^  as  delivered  to  the  Fortiigaese, 
shows  that  thfe  address  to  Buonaparte  contained 
perhaps  nothing  short  of  a  tender  of  homage  to 
bini;  and  the  sequel,  in  which  he  promises  not  to 
ditide  Portugal  into  different  fiefs^  but  fo  maintain 
them  as  an  undivided  nation,  testifies  the  gratifi- 
cation he  felt  at  their  submission.  The  list  of  t\ie 
deputation  stands  as  follows: 

•Marque2  ide  Penalva^    . 
^  Marquez  de  Marialva, 

Don  Nmio  Castano  Alvarez/ 

Don  Pereini  de  MellOy 

Marques  de  Valen^^ 

Marquea:  d'Abranfees^      .  . 

Marquez  d' Abrantes  Don  Jos6t 

Conde  de  Sabugal^ 
'  Prancisco,  bishop  of  Coimbra, 

Conde  de  Arganil^ 

Jose,  bishop  inquisitor-general^       x 

Viconte  de  Barbacena^ 

Don  Lorenzo  de  lima, 

Don  Jose,  prior  nKx"  de  ordem  nrilitar  de  Sas 
Bento  de  Avis, 

Joequtm  Alberto  GeK)fig^, 

Aritonio  Thomas  de.Silva  Lifaa. 
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Qn  the  1.7th  of  May,  five  days  after^  the  princi- 
pal orders  of  the  kingdom  are  introduced  to  Junot, 
when  Miranda,   archdeacon  of  the  Patriarchal 
Churchy .  after  coinpliment'qp\g  Baonaparte  on  his 
restoration  of  th^  Catholic  faith,. his  victories.  Sec,    . 
adds  thesC'  words:  '^  Since,  then,  Napolepn  the 
'V.Gr^t  desjtines  a. king ^  for  Portugal,  this  king 
''will  maintain  in  this  .country:  the  ancient  purity 
''  of  the  faith,  and  those  religious  priupiides.  bjr 
'^  which  our  nation  has  ev^.beertso.dtstinguiahed 
'^  amongvthe  faithful.'*    Aftfirjtbis  oration  in.  ttMfc 
name  of  th^  Church*  the  ;Conde;)de  Ega  makes  a 
sijtnilar  one  in  behalf  oC  the  nobility,  lin  the  same 
ful^me  style.    After  him;  Jthe  disfembargadpr  do  ^ 
Pa90,  Manod  Nicolao  £steve^N^gni9>'  chtilcdk>r 
of  the  kingdom,  is  nufned  to  speak  oa  the.  part  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  kingdom.    To  all  this  Janot 
makes  a  gra^cious  answer;  .b)it  it.^ems  thiat  the 
messenger  dispatched  with  this,  document  to  Ba- 
yonne  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the' 
insurrection. 

Wekpoiv  of; three  exceptions  only^  among  the 
nobles,,  whp  rpfu^to  ^gn  this  addr^s,  viis.  the 
Mar^ue^  d§s  Minas>  the  Conde  de  Castro  Manmo, 
and  the  Marquez  de  Soma^  brpU^er  oj^tbQ  Portu- 
guese minister  at  London*!.  AMong  the'cleitgy, 
the  Patriarch  of  Oporto. 

This  is  sufficient  to  sh6w  that  the  principal  men 
in  Portugal  wei!e  willing  to  abandon  their  s6ve« 
reign,  and  th^t  they  had  no  ahaie  iii  the  >rMist* 
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ance  made  fo  the  French;  but  that  it  originated 
ill  the  mass  of  the  nfttich ;  therefore  that  it  \ras 
ivith  the  nation,  and  not  with  the  degenerate  kad- 
<br8,  thit  Britain  could  hope  to  concert  measures 
for  the  defence  of  Portugsd.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  her  representatives  conducted  themse^res. 

The  events  of  Spain,  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  Junbt^  excited  an  in- 
surrection^ which  becakne  generit  in  less  than  two 
tnonths;  and  when  the  British  troops  landed  in 
Vol-tugal^  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  ^as  unani- 
mous i^nst  the  French.  The  massactesef  Ley- 
ra  and  Ovora^  the  iatrocidus  execution  of  innocent 
victims  at  Cfildas^  and  Lisbon^  the  phindet  of  the 
churches^  bad  determined  the  people  to  make  th6 
greatest  efforts  to  drive  the  Frineh  ftomPentti^df; 
and  they  had  already  so  £ar  eucdeeded  as  toahut 
them  up  in  Almeida  and  Ehras,  which  the  patriots 
kept  blockaded  yety  effectiially^  ifilnie  the  mafta 
body  of  the  army  was  surrounded  fitXisbtMi^  hay-- 
ing  no  communication  whatever  be)%Ml  *&  few 
miles  on  either  side  the  Tagus^  a  situatioh'ih  which 
'  they  must  have  been  finally  forced  to  silrt-ender  at 
discretion  for  want  of  provisions.'  Such  Was  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  that  three  of.  the  northem 
provinces  alone  maintained,  for  several  months^  aii 
army  of  regulars,  militia,  and  irrd^futtu*  troo^,  6f 
nearly  ^0,000  men. 

As  soon  as' the  British  arrived,  they  threw  a 
dampion  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese^  they  showed. 


v^fi^6iey  vtvy,  t^  tnost  marked  contempt  for  the 
whcHeBfltioo^aQd  they  tot^ly  overlooked  its  in* 
terests.  in  the  convea|tion  of  Gntra.  The  only 
mention  aiade  of  them  in  the  armistice  that  pre^- 
ceded  it  had  no  other  object  than  to  paralyse  the 
national  forces*  They  then  allowed  a  regency  to 
be  formed,  amongst  whom  two  had  signed  the 
memorial  abovementioned  to  Baonaparte^  and  who 
were  obnoxioua  to  the  nation  at  large.  They 
sufiered  these  degraded  men  to  disorganise  the* 
Portuguese  army^  and  to  throw  the  seeds^of  uni^ 
versal  discontent  by  the  most  odious  and  absurd 
measures;  they  even  suffered  them  to  violate  an 
article  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the 
adherents  of  the  French  were  allowed  a  year,  to 
transfer  their  property^  and  to  leave  Portugal. 
Thei^ency  seized  ^  their  l^ded  an^  personal 
pfoperty^  denied  passports  to  all^and  arrested ^  g^'cat 
number^  forced  others  to  sl^ut  up  their  shops  and 
warehouses^  and^  Ic^  u^puni^ht^lbe  mob^  who 
plundered  soniet  o/i.th^se^unl^ppy  .victims.  The 
rabble  for  a  long,  time  r^)gn«d  uipQQQtrolled ;  they 
insfiUed,  arrested^  and  accused  whomsoever  they 
suspected  of  being  partial  to  the-  French.  The 
regency  encouraged  Jthese.per^i^iitionsj  rewarded 
thejiu^hotffs  o^itli^mi  and  publicly  declared  that 
th^r  9imi6>  j6hQul4'be.  concealed. .  Hundreds  were 
thrown    into    dungeons.    The   Inquisition*  re- 

v^*«ThneiflBiiintMtce]BdbAied  by  sodlia^  who  say  that  thoss 
who  were  made  state  prisoner*  by  .the  rq^ncy  were  confined 
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assumed  its  former  activity,  and  upwatds  xf(  flAj^ 
very  respectable  individuals  were  confincil  as  tVt& 
I^asQns\  several  itien  bi  property,  and  of  Ihtf 
greatest  respectability,  were  publicly  whipped,  and 
had  their  property  confiscated.    SonAe  have  since 
been  pardoned  by  the  prince,  whose  mild  dfSpo* 
sition  induced  him  to  order  a  stop  to  be  put  to 
this  abominable  persecution,  stating  it  a^  his  opi- 
nion that  very  few  indeed  de^Bved  any  punish- 
ment, having  only  yielded,  to  the  force  of  irresisti- 
ble necessity.    This,  however,  was  disregarded, 
and  they  have  continued  nearly  the  same  plan  to 
the  present  day.     In  the  mean  time  a  number  of 
merchants  and  respectable  individuals  were  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  country  and  going  to 
settle  in  Brazil,  or  even  coming  to  Engird,  which 
th^y  expressed  a  desire  to  do.    Taxes  and  loans 
have  been'^taised  on  all  to  an  enormous  amount; 
the  army,  however,  has  since  dwindled  into  the 
jnost  pitiful  stak^  and  although  nominally  very 
numerous,  it  never  was  sb  iiteflfective.    The  oAier 
branches  of  the  pubji6  service  wefe^eft  unpaid: 
ipisery  and  despondency  i^  become  genefal,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  towards^  cooperation  with 
the  Spaniards,  tmtess  by  the  ^all  native  cor^ 
%mder  Sir. Robert  Wilson,  by'fhelaudaUe  but  il 
directed  exertions  of  the  people  of  Oporto,  and 

in  the  Iii(}iuffitioii  foi  w*At  of  glhcr  prtsoos.    Sareff  tiiis  irat 
•ndeareuring  to  estftUuh  aa  tao^j  .T«fj  mafoitanat^  fior 

UtcinselFca  ui  the  pubUcaptfiiaa. 
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.by  the  mountaineers  unden  the  command, of  Sil« 
veira.  The  English  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  disorder;  they  treat  the  Portuguese  officers 
with  contempt;  and  in  the  new  construction  of 
the  native  army  Marshal  Beresford  has  introduced 
a  great  number  of  Englishmen^  who  neither  under- 
stand the  language  nor  the  manners  of  the  Portu- 
guese; tlie  promotion  of  these  has  left  all  the  na- 
tive  officers  without  any  hope  of  advancing  in  the 
army.  Some  foreign  officers  who  have  long  served 
in  the  country  may:  sometimes  be  useful,  and'even^ 
though  very  rarely,  a  foreign  genera],  if  he  is  well 
advised ;  but  too  great  a  number  of  such  officers 
renders  any  army  totally  useless,  and  particularly 
in  wars  whose  success  depends  more  on  the  ge* 
neral  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  th^n  in  the  energy 
of  the  government.  The  governments  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  rotten,  and  these  nations  have  only 
shown  some  energy  when  left  to  themselves.  The 
junta  of  Seville  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  have 
been  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  peninsula;  but 
the  latter  has  been  far  more  detrimental,  as  it  was 
composed  of  the  very  same  men  who  had  for  a 
number  of  yeai^  ^contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  monarchy  by  their  incapacity  and  corruption. 
A  new  regency  has  lately  been  formed ;  but  un- 
less these  act  in  a  very  different  manner,  little 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  the  result.  We  con* « 
tinue  to  describe  the  policy  of  the  former. 

At  present  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  nation  in 
008 
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tte  most  complete  state  of  ignorance  upon  politic 
Gal  events  that  the  regency  is  able  to  iftaintain  it- 
self.   The  English,  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  the 
country,  may  have  to  fear  the  effects  of  popular 
indignation  from  a  nation  which  they  have  so 
cruelly  deluded,  while  they  have  still  more  de- 
ce^'vec!  themselves,  by  the  misapplication  of  bom- 
bast phrases  about  virtue  and  delicacy,  of  which 
they  have  no  clear  ideas;  and  the  members  of  the 
rej.^ency,  unless  they  fly  to  the  English  ships,  will 
uud  dibtedly  be  the  first  victims  sacrificed  by  the 
same  rabble  who  have  hitherto  been  their  sup- 
porters, and  the  French  will  no  doubt  be  received 
with  terror;   but  if  they  pursue  another  coarse, 
mid  offer  a  general  amnesty,  their  general   will 
soon  have  an  host  of  flatterers  and  inibroierv 
around  him,  who  will  be  as  eager  to  detect  the 
partisans  of  the  English  and  of  the  regency  as 
they  were  before  those  of  the  French.    It  is  a 
certain  fact  that  even  at  Oporto  the  French  have 
many  more  friends  than  at  any  former  period; 
and  the.conviction  that  Portugal  must  be  subdued, 
makes  every  reasonable  man  wish  for  the  speedy 
termination  of  this  event,  which,  the  longer  it  is 
delayed^  the  nK)re  it  exhaiiists  the  feeble  remainder 
of  the  resources  of  a  country  already  plundered 
and  ruined.     Portugal  has  for  ever  lost  h»  cole- 
>  ni6s,.even  although  the  prince  should  be  restored, 
and  therefore  it  must  become  aw  agricultural  in- 
stead of  a  commercial  state.    Its  towns  must      v 
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dwindle,  but  the  fields  may  by  cultivation  afford 
the  necessaries  of  life:  its  merchants  must  be 
nuned,  but  the  condition  of  the  peasants  may  be 
improved;  and  if  Lisbon  and  Oporto  exhibit  less 
the  appearance  of  wealth,  the  provinces^and  th<B 
majority  of  the  people  may  be  yet  far  more  com- 
fortable than  before.  At  any  rate,  all  they  can 
hope  for  at  present  is  tranquillity,  and  that  is  all 
they  can  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come.  Poverty 
muAt  be  their  lot  until  a  better  administration  and 
a  more  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  take  place 
in  Portugal,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  coun« 
tries  of  Europe  not  more  favoured  by  nature.  The 
sooner  the  British  evacuate  that  unhappy  counti;yi 
the  better  for  the  immense  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  will  at  least  be  relieved  from  the  calaiF 
xnities  of  a  disastrous  war,  and  from  the  still  more 
intolerable  pressure  of  a  government  as  weak  aD4 
pibf^pileL ^8  jt  |»  arbitrary  a^id  tyr^npic^Ip 
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TRACT  VII. 
On  our  differences  "with  the  United  States. 

MpcH  disputation  has  been  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  our  difference  with  the  United  States 
Inspecting  the  freedom  of  neutrals ;  but  it  does 
pot  appear  that  dpiong  the  arguments  used  on 
both  sides^  ,the  most  conclusive  have  been  ad* 
vanced.  We  submit  to  the  reader  our  own  re- 
flections on  the  subject. 

In  the  origin  of  society,  thp  land  was  considered 
as  the  common  property  of  man,  and  every  one 
pursued  his  prey  pr  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  where  he  found  them.  When  those  ani- 
mals susceptible  of  domestication  %ere  acquired, 
the  pastures  were  divided  among  those  who  had 
first  reduced  them  to  subjection;  and  as  agricul- 
ture arose,  the  limits  of  privata  property  were 
more  strictly  defined.  The  boundaBes  of  different 
states  and  governments  were  in  like  manner  esta- 
blished, and  a  mutual  agreement  to  respect  each 
other's  territory  was  perhaps  among  the  earliest  of 
the  laws  of  nations;  each  state  maintained  its  in- 
dependence  by  the  courage  and  military  prowess 
of  its  subjects,  or  yielded  to  the  more  powerful 
arms  of  its  neighbours. 
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'  The  dominion  of  the  seas  was  never  so  dearly 
defined^  because  it  is  impossiUe^  to  fix  UmitB  on 
the  suffacJe  of  Ihe  dfeep-,  and  p6wer  can  only  be 
^](en^i/3^d  during  the  actual  presenceof  the  strong- 
est. .  The  dominion  of  the  land  being  more  per* 
manenti  th^  rights  of  neutrality  ou  shore  hay^ 
been  allowed  to  be  more  Kmited  than  at  sea.    No 
.American  pretends^  because  he  is  a  neutral,  to 
carry  goods  of  British  manu&cture  or  Briti^  pro* 
duce  through  France,  into  the  territories  of  the 
priQte,  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  thenx;  and 
the  Frencbi  wherever  they  pould,  have  forced* 
Other 'States  to  exclude  our  commerce.    White    -' 
this  right  is  not  dispiuted,  the  British  have  been 
called  by  all  nations  the  tyrants  of  the  sea,  merely 
because  others  have  laid  it  down  as  an  axioin  that 
the  ocean  is  common  to  all,  and  that  none  have  a 
right  to  domineer^  but  as  the  different  provinces 
of  the  earth  have  been  aasignfed,  from  the  first 
ages,  to  those  who  have  best  known  how  to  -ac- 
,  quire  and  preserve  them,  so  it  appears  that  (as  far 
as  th^  obstacles  which  nature  has  placed  against 
thcisame  effects  on  the  seas  cani}e  overcome)  the 
dominion  of  them  may,  on  the  veiy  same  grounds, 
be  asserted.    If  men  say  they  are  entitled  in  jus- 
tice to  the  iand^  because  they  are  the  first  occu** 
pKnts^i^od  ihat  they  have1>een  at  the'expense  of 

♦  Witness  the  seizure  of  British  goods  in  Leghorn  and  - 
Qfther  poftg. 
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its  improvement^  the  navigator  es(  the  ocean  al-* 
leges  the  sums  he  has  spent  in  shipping,  tec  80. 
and  if  a  powerful  fleet  give  him  'no  title  toa  so- 
periority  on  that  element,  we  n^igbt  infer  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  Continent  has  no  right  to  stop  a 
trader  on  shore^  though  he  has  by  his  unmenae 
army  acquired  the  full  power  to  do  so. 

To  draw  so  strong  a  distinction  between  sea  and 
land  is  a  doctrine  which  every  nation  but  those 
who  are  predominant  on  the  former  would  readily 
wish  to  see  established,  because  it  would  leave 
-their  own  freedom  entire,  while  it  would  reduce 
our  power  to  nothing;  and  the  advantages  ofnmri- 
time  trade  would  of  course  belong  to  all,  except 
those  who  had  the  greatest;  the  comipa^ce  of^ 
Franci;  would  flourish  under  neutral  colours,  aad 
pur  own  would  ever  be  in  danger  from  enemies* 
pruizers.  This  argument  was  ably  handled  ih  a 
patpphlet  called  *^  WarJn  Disguise^"  and  we  refer 
our  readers  to  it*  • 

T)ie  Unite4  States  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
lis  to  IheiF  terms  by  the  exclusion  of  all  foveign 
ships  belonging  tbreither  of  the  belligerent  powers; 
always  insisting  on  the  maxim,  that,  the  aea  is  th^ 
pommpn  r^ght  of  mankind,  they  forget-that  the 
land  was  ?lsp  in  the  same  predicament  bdbre  au* 
perior  force  had.  altered  the  case;  but  sf  superior 
force  be  admitted  as  a  just  title  in  one  instance, 
why  should  it  not  be  admitted  in  the  other?  Be« 
cause  they  chuse  to  depy  the  rule,  we  are  forsooth 
to  give  up  the  point  I   As  long  as  the  Americans 
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please  to  reason  in  this  way,  they  will  irritate 
themselves  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  thar  ingenious  arguments;  hut  unless 
we  chuse  to  yield,  the  matter  must  rest  as  it  does. 
Who  is  to  decide  the  dispute?  .  Britain  claims  her 
right  to  dictate,  because  she  alleges  the  evils  to 
herself  by  an  acquiescence  in  a  maxim  destructive 
to  her  prosperity;  and  she  supports  her  rights  in 
the  same  manner  as  other -sovereigns  do  their 
territories,  by  the 'strength  of  her  arms.  Britain 
liBs  acquired  her  power,  by  superior  skill  and  per- 
severing valour.  What  prince  has  not  done  the 
same?  The  Americans  wish  to  have  the  same 
advantages  without  acquiring  them  by  the  same 
-means;  and  they  complain  bitterly  because  they 
have  not  succeeded !  They  are,  indeed,  very  much 
to  be  pitied,  and  the  matter  rests  as  it  did  befpre, 
Let  us  address  a  few  wc^ds  to  them. 

Gentlemen — ^You  wish  to  carry  your  flag  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  you  have  as  good  a 
right  to  do  so  as  others;  but  the  state  of  Europe 
is  such  that  you  cannot  do  it  without  evident  in« 
jury  to  those  who  are  stronger  than  yourselves* 
You  have  the  choice  of  three  mpdes  of  conduct: 
you  may  declare  war  against  Britain,  in  favour  of 
France;  you  may  join  Britain  againist  France;  or 
you  may  remain  neuter.  As  you  have  hitherto 
followed  the  last  system,  let  us  first  examine  it^ 
You  have  for  a  long  time  enriched  yourselves  by 
)t;  but  as  yoq  have  never  yet  thought  that  power 
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was  necessary  to  preserve  its  continuauce,  your 
trade  has  been  stopped  by  the  injustice  of  tlie  BrU 
tish  (for  we  will  not  dispute  about  terms).;  you 
have  depended  too  much  on  their  gQnerosit;^^  and 
you  now  pay  the  forfeit  of  an  ill-placed  confi- 
dence; in  consequence,  you  have  lost  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe^  Would  you  wish  to  reg^n  4II  ^ 
Tlien  take  the  proper  step^i  and  you  will  succeed  ^ 
become  yourselves  a  great  maritime,  power;  yew 
have  every  means  for  that,  in  a»  superior  degree  to 
ojther  nations;  fit  out  a  fleet  sufficiently  fonnid- 
abliC;  your  seamen  are  numerous  and  brave; 
launch  on  the  ocean,  and  assert  your  rights  like 
menl  You  will  find  such  a  conduct  much  more 
efficacious  than  all  grumbling  and  remonstrances. 
Yoft  will  then  be  neutrals  able  to  assert  your  pri- 
vileges; but  be  assured  that  an  unarmed  nea<r 
trality  has  little  to  expect  in  this  degenerate  and 
iron  age! 

We  are  prepared  for  the  answer  you  will  make; 
we  see  the  di^culties  attending  our  counsel,  and 
we  urge  you  no  farther  on  the  subject;  but  if  you 
remain  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  ypu  must  not 
cjtpcct  that  belligerent  powers  will  listen  to  your 
ppiTipIaints  when  you  have  not  the  means  to  com- 
mand respect. 

.  If  you  are  inclined,  Gentlemen,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  you  have  every  right  lo  make 
yoivr,  choice  pf  friends  and  enemies;  and  you  have 
too  much  ^wisdoip  to  allow  your  passions  to  guide 
you  in  the  path  you  will  t^ke. 
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As  you  see  it  is  impossible  to  be  x/eoter  without 
the  evil  A  attending  it ;  that  you  cannot  recover  the 
unbounded  privileges  of  trade  mthout  enforcing 
the  same  by  the  swprd;  and  as  you  cannot  trade 
both  with  Britain  and  her  enemies,  does  not  your 
own  interest  dictate  to  you  that  you  might  at  least 
recover  a  part  by  becoming  an  ally  of  one  of  the 
parties?  If  you  join  France,  your  maritime  skill 
will  assist  the  attempts  of  your  allies  to  recover  the 
share  of  naval  power  which  they  have  lost  since 
the  revolution;  the  *ar  with  England  will  inure 
your  men  to  danger;  you  may  diminish  the  power 
of  Britain,  and  y^r  exertk^HiPffliif*  Establish  a  ba-* 
koce  on  the  oettif'  of  which  yod  will  in  some 
measure  be  the  arbiters ;  your  cdhvoys  will  protect 
your  trade  to  France,  and  the  number  of  yout 
mariners  will  be  increased;  but  this  plan  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences,  because  ybu 
are  not  prepared  to  follow  it  up,  and  your  marine 
in  its  infancy  might  suffer  ruder  shocks  than  it  is 
able  to  bear.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case; 
if  by  your  united  efforts  at  sea  you  were  to  van- 
quish our  fleet,  would  yon  become  the  inheritors 
of  our  power?  If 'Britain  be  beaten  on  the  ocean, 
are  you  sure  she  could  for  any  long  period  main* 
tain  her  independence  ?  Should  that  not  be  the 
case,  what  would*  be  the  fruit  of  your  operations? 
The  greatest  military  power  on  earth  will  have 
inheriled'lheileecs  and  naval  strength  of  the  great- 
est Bjfaritime  empire !     What  would  then  be  your 
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situation?  Canada  an4  Nova  Scotia  would  belong 
to'France}  and  would  yoa  expect  to  find  ber  as 
peaceable  a  neighbour  as  we  have  been,  with  all 
our  defects  ?  Look  at  the  factions  incident  to  your 
form  of  government^  and  tell  us  if  you  would  have 
tiothlng  to  apprehend  from  the  subtle  activity  of 
the  French^  no\r  move  nearly  connected  with  you? 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  we 
Ipave  your  owir  reflections  to  figurn  ^he  rest 

Although  we  are  sensible  that  you  may  harbour 
some  national  antipathy  towards  us,  and  that  yoa 
may  feel  sore  pi^  thes^bject  of  our  late  diflfereoces, 
as  well  as  on  th^^PIQfiMncientiigAuses  of  the  war, 
in  which  we  Bs^r^  that  yoticweie  unjustly  ag* 
grieved,  let  us  bc^g  you  to  listen  to  the  advantages 
we  have  to  ofier  you  in  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.. 

^  You  will  immediately  be  able  to  navigate  to 
every  part  of  our  empire;  you  will  divide  with  us 
the  commerce  of  South  America,  whose  independ* 
ence  it  will  b^  our  joint  interest  to  establish;  under 
the  protection  of  oiir  flag  your  iiavy  will  be  gra- 
dually formed^  and  ours  will  be  a  barrier  to  all  at« 
tempts  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic;  fpr  it  is  your 
interest  to  wish  well  to  the  British,  flag  until  you 
arc  stipng  enough  to  become  our  rivals;  and  when 
that  period  arrivfss^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  thinly 
of  a  di^erent  policy.  Such  a  determination  can- 
not produce  to  you  new  dangersi^  because  should 
we  together  rediice  Flrance  to  make  a  peapf) 


honourablcrto  yoursislves  and  to  us,  y&u  Will  hzi€ 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  thirst  of  conquest 
on  our  part,  nor  from  any  fear  that  we  could  hijure 
your  conimerce,  because  peace  will  have  again 
laid  open  the  seas  to  all ;  thusyou  will  secure  your 
own  tranquillity  at  homCi  and  you  will  have  esta^ 
blished  the  only  balance  of  power  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world  can  admits  and  which  will 
redound  to  your  own  honour. 

I  have  but  one  more  reflection  to  make.  If  you 
declare  war  against  us,  you  will  cover  the  ocean 
with  privateers;  you  will  do  us  much  injury;  but 
this  will  not  restore  you  the  unlimited  commerce 
of  the  continent,  which  you  before  enjoyed;  and 
it^may  be  a  disputable  question  whether  such  a 
pursuit  would  produce  to  you  as  great  advantages 
as  that  commerce  with  which  we  offer  you  our  al- 
liance. Remember^  that  in  taking  part  with  us 
the  grand  dispute  about  your  right  to  trade  to 
France  will  then  be  waved,  and  this  .will  perhaps 
be  to  us  the  principal  advantage  ivc:  shall  reap  by 
your  alliance.  We  can  offer  you  no  better  terms, 
because  we  cannot  place  you  in  a  better  condition 
than  ourselves;  nor  ought  you  to  expect  of  any 
nation  that  it  sacrifice  its  power  and  interests  to 
gratify  your  desires  without  any  advantage  to 
herself* 

You  complam  that  without  the  carrying-trade 
your  merchants  are  rained;  you  will  not  surely 
regam  this  by  privateeringi  and  if  you  cannot  re. 
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cover  it  but  by  our  patient  acquiescence  in  cnir 
own  injory^  how  cifn  you  make  such  a  demand? 

We  repeat  again,  it  you  cannot  assert  your 
universal  freedom  to  trade  without  force^  exert 
yourselves^  and  vindicate  your  rights  by  the  sword. 
Jf  you  do  not  choose  this  method^  pursue  i^cul- 
ture  an^  manufactures^  and  emulate  the  nations  of 
Europe;  but  do  not  expect  results  at  a  less  ex-> 
pense  and  with  fewer  difficulties  than  others  who 
have  preened  you  on  the  theatre  of  the  workL 
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CONCLUSION. 


£y  £RY  fttate  constituted  as  Vattel  has  described^ 
whose  goverament  is  proved  to  result  from  the 
general  consent  of  the  subjects,  not  by  a  real  or 
supposed  deliberation  of  the  people^  (which  is  a 
clumera^)  but  by  the  general  pirpspertty  of  the 
people,  by  their  confidence  in  the  just  and  strict 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  by  the  quantum  of 
universal  happiness,  such  a  state  is  in  every  re*^ 
spect  independent;  and  either  to  attempt  its  sub- 
jugation, OF  to  interfere  in  its  government,  iAn  in^ 
jury  the  most  flagrant  against  public  justice  and 
the  rights  of  mitnkind.  W^  have  unfortunately 
adopted  this  principle  without  restriction,  and  have 
made  no  distinctions  where  the  difierence  is  ob- 
vious. In  formii^  alliances  with  states  whose 
governments  are  a  tissue  ofabuses,  of  violence,  of 
asnrpation,  of  results  the  vei^  opposite  to  the  end 
of  ^11  governments,  we  eijther  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, or  we  commit  an  injustice  in  supporting  them 
against  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  demoti« 
Btrated  by  the  impossibility  of  their  being  satisfied, 
if :sO|  we  have  a  right  to  attack  such  governments 
as  are  at  war  *with  civilisation  and  the  good  of 
mankind. 


We  have  proposer!  to  invade  no  country  whose, 
fcws  and  government- were  congenial  to  the  im- 
provement pf  human  nature;  we  have  never  pro- 
posed to  support  governments  which  stop  its  pro^ 
gress;  we  have  implored  the  British  Cabinet  to  see 
their  own  interest  in  propagating  such  institutions 
as  tend  to  the  happiness  and  prosp^ty  of  tui- 
tions, to  rescue  them  from  the  degeneracy  and  de- 
basement into  which  j^potism  and  ii^ustice  have 
plunged  the  greater  pstrtof  mankind,  and  which 
b^ve  hitherto  arrested  the  progresis  of  civilizatioo. 
We,  do  not  wish  oiir  government  tb  invade  the 
rights  of  othere;  but  while  they  suf^rt  the  feeble, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  become  parti6ipators  in 
their  crimes,  nor  tlie  supporters  of  their  injustice; 
and  Wfe  recommend  to  them  this,  reflection^  that 
while  our  power  defends  them  from  those  who 
threatened  their  destruetioi,  it  would  by  no  means 
be  an  ungracious  task  id  become  the  advocates 
of  humanity  and  the  friends  to  civilization,  in 
avowing  ourselves  so  for  th6  oppressed  subjects  of 
our  undeserving  allies. 

These  Tracts,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were 
written  before  the  late  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  tiie 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  which  have  beea 
witnessed  of  late  years.  If  the  new  cabinet  acA  oo 
the  same  plan,  any  thing,  that  c§n  beiaid  will  be.a 
J-epetition  of  our  former  Essays^  .and  they  witt.de-» 
aerve  a  still  greater  degree  of  blame,  inasMieh  a9 
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repeated  experience  ought  to  instruct  and  amend 
We  are^  however,  inclined  to  flatter  oiirsdves  that 
there  is  one  individual  in  the  cabinet,  whose  mitid 
is  superior  to  antiquated  routine)  to  vulgar  preju^ 
dice,  and  to  a  false  and  pernicious  morality,  which 
b  nothing  ^t  redi  hyp()tri8Jr,  and  while  it  ckima 
the  irespebt  due  td  the  merit  ofviriue  and  wisdom, 
inflicts  the  greatest  ills  on  mankind,  plunges  them 
into  degradation,  abd  ruina  its  own  dattse^      • . 
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■  'SUPPLEMENf.-  "■  '•••'^  ."   ■■ 

CruelHes  qf  Vie  SkiUmGffVfrmeni.'-*-eon/^t  oj 
the  British  there.'-^ub^dies.fo  thotCoforL 

f  ^  •  • 

Wb  hare  above  cndcavoiii?ed  to  sho*  that  bcMr- 
ever  just  and  moral  the  principles  of  the  British 
Cabinet  have  been  m  theory,  it  has  often  deviated 
from  them ;  and,  what  is  still  more  lamentable, 
it  has  as  often  done  so  contrary  to  the  evident 
interest  of  the  state:  we  will  here  give  details  of 
transactions  with  the  court  of  Naples  from  the  re* 
commencement  of  the  war  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  absurdity,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of  our  con- 
duct This  will  not  be  considered  as  levelled  at 
any  particular  set  of  ministers,  as  the  dates  of  the 
events  will  show  that  all  who  have  governed  have 
in  their  turns  contributed  their  share  to  this  cBs- 
graceful  detail. 

When  hostilities  began  in  1803,  the  British 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  a  half  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

.   sand  ^pounds  a  year  was  granted  to  that  govern- 
ment, to  take  a  part  in  the  war  with  Britain,  then 

""  in  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria.    No  sooner 
was  this  treaty  signed^  and  the  conditions  entered 
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upoi>5  tlito  th;  French  noarchfid  intQ  t|^  lunjfr- 
^  dom  of  Naples^  and  occupied  the  coast  fijonf 
Manfredonia  to  Taranto.  .A^{tj^|  Nftapolitjari^g?^ 
vemment,  our  alliesybad  no  force  to  repd  this  in- 
vasion^  it  was  obliged  to  submit^  and  the  subsidy 
paid  by  Britain  for  its  co-operation  w^  thus  trans- 
forihe4  into  a  tribute  to  the  French;  bills  weVe 
dra\vn  at  Naples  on  England,  and  we  pre  informed 
th^t  the  court  of  Naples  gave  an  .order  on  thej 
British  agent  to  pay- the- money  direct  into  th^ 
hands  of  the  banker  for  the  French,  so  that  the 
British  government  actually  subsidized  a  bojdy  x>t 
French  troops  destined  to  defend  the  country 
BgaiAst  themselves;  and  in  1805  doubled  thesU^- 
'  sidy  during  these. clrcunxstances*  .  . 
.  In.  the  autumn  of  1805^  Sir  James  Craig,  witk 
about  five  thousand  men  .and  twelve  thousand 
Ru$sian$>  Janded  at  Naples,  and  began  his  march 
towards  Rome^  Britain  paying  the  Russian  troops, 
lliia  army  had  not  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the 
ecclesiastic^,  state,  when  a  despatcn  was  received 
by  the  Russiaii  general,  ordering  him  to  leave  the 
English^  and  to  return  to  Corfu ;  the  battle  of 
Austdrlitz  had  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  and 
thuSj  after  Britain  had  maintained  that. army,  an^ 
brought  them  to  Italy,  she  w^a  duped  by  the 
BuBsiaji^^^^nd  left  in  the  lurch;  the  levies  of  Nea- 
politans^ amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,  were 
kft  at  Naples,  ;|nd  after  we  had  very  politely  seni> 
back  the  Russians  loaded  with  our  xnooey  to  Cor- 
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A',  Ac  British  array  retirfe'd  to  Sielly;  permission 
to  land  at  Messina  was  with  diffteulty  obtained 
from  Palermo;  arid  the  subsidy  of  300,000/.  per 
annum  was  again  confirmed^  to  obtain  permission 
*from  thegoverrirtent  of  Sicily  to  defend  the  coun- 
try for  them !.  The  basis  of  an  intended  treaty  of 
commerce  was  then  agreed  on  between  Sicily  and 
Britain,  in  which  the  duties  on  British  goods  were 
to  be  lower  than  those  from  any  other  country: 
this  article  was  never  fulfilled ;  for  our  merchants 
at  this  moment  pay  33  per  cent,  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Our  government  has  never  made 
any  remonstrance,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  thb  barefaced  deceit* 

About  t^e  beginning  of  January  1809^  some 
letters  from  Calabria,  addressed  to  a  shoemaker 
and  some  other  obscure  tradesmen  in  Messina, 
were  intercepted  by  the  British;  they  were  found 
to  contain  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
French  Government  of  Naples,  lliese  men  were 
apprehended,  and  the  crimeVas  fully  proved.  The 
British  general  might  therefore  have  exercised 
justice  on  them  himself;  they  were,  however,  de- 
livered over  to  the  Sicilian  government  with  every 
proof  of  their  guilt.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  these  would  have  made  an  example  of  them, 
and  have  been  for  the  future  watchful  of  further 
offences  of  this  nature. 

It  must^be  evident  fhat^f  the  French  had  had 
any  connections  among  the  more  respectable  rank^ 
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of  Mesanese,  they  would  not  have  singled  out  a 
poor  ignorant  cobler  to  be  their  diplom^itic  ag^ti 
and  if  he  had  been  only  a  channel  of  communicfi-^ 
tion  to  those  of  a  higher  class^  it  is  likely  that  sq^ 
despicable  a  wretch  would  have  accused  tt)ese  in 
order  to  screen  himself^  this  discovery  ought;  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  Palermo,,  in. 
showing  how  impotent  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  at  that  time  in  Sicily^  ,  ,, 

The  government  at  Palermc)  was  alarm^d^  be- 
cause;Jt  was  conscious  that  it  ^ad  deserved  the; 
odium  of  the  people,  and  proceeded  in  a  way  p)ost 
natural  to  those  who  judge >f  others  by  the,atro« 
city  of  thdr  own  hearts,  ... 

They  sent  to  Messina  the  ^jlarquis  Artqle,.whQ. 
had  been  for  many  year^  at  the  head  of  th^  primi* 
nal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and  of  whom  thei;Q 
are  many  anecdotes  in  Sicily  respecting  the,ad-» 
ministration,  of  justice  which  do  him  qo  honour,^ 
but  which  are  uacjess  to  insert  in  this  place.  To 
this.person  they  gave  instructions  to  inquire  intp 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  with  the  power.of 
exercising  whatever  tortures  he  pleased  on  the 
victims  who  migtit  fall  into  his  hands. 

A  number  of  respectable  persons  of  Melssinn 
were  iminediately  arrested  by  this  wretch,  with  a 
still  greater  of  those  of  the  poorer  sort.  Na  ac- 
cusation was  preferred  a^nst  them,  no  papers 
produced  which  could  lead  to  any  discovery  of 
^irliaving  any.  9hai:e  in  U^is  conspira<^i  they 
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*crc  conductejl  prie  by  one  into  the  Marquis's 
pfesctoce;  he  first  asked  them  if  they  kpew  such 
a  one^  then  anpther^  Pending  several  Individuals ; 
tie  then  told  them  thqr  had  better  confess  their 
guilt  at  once,  although  he  had  never  said  what 
that  guilt  was.  He  addressed  them  ia  these 
terms:  "  Po  you  knpw  I  ^m  the  Marcjui^  Artale? 
"  Iwilt  exercise  justice  on  yqu  q/te?^  ffie  Palermi^ 
"  tannumnfr;  I  will  pyit  fetters  on  your  (eet>nd 
^'  hands ;  I  will  rive  you  the  cord  (this  is  dislo- 
**  eating  the  ^hbqlders  by  means  of  a  rope,  in  a 
f*  mariner  too  shocking  to  describe) ;  I  will  brand 
f*  yon  with  hot  irons;  I  have  iall  the  apthority  to 
**.  annihilate  you;  a  word  or  a  line  from  me  is 
**  enough  to  make  the  city  of  Messina  know  who 
f  ii^  the  Marquis  Artale.^'  After  this  kind  of 
Apostrophe,  they  put  each  into  ah  arched  dungeon, 
s6  low  that  it  w^  jmpo^ble  to  st^nd  upright,  so 
short  that  they  could  not  lie  down)  'water  sweat- 
ing from  the  roof/  and  the  6o6r  laid  with  pointed 
stones  ;.  without  air,  withoutlight,  with  no  other 
food  than  eig^t  bonces  of  bread 'and  a  pitcher  of 
water  daily,  these  victims  were  kept  for  fifty  days. 
They  were  occasionally  visited  'by  their  torments 
ors ;  on  some  they  inflicted  stripe^  with  an  instra- 
hient  made  of  the  tendons  of  ah  ox,  called  in  Rus- 
sia (he  Icnoot;  others  were  mac^e  to  drink  drugs 
which  threw  them  into  a  'feverish  delirious  sleep, 
which  occasioned  the  mosttiorrible  phantoms  and 
frightful  dreams^  and  only  were  awak«nfed  by  the 
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application  of  red  hot  irons  to  their  flesh.    Some 
had  their  wrists  fastened  together  with  thin  cprdk, 
so  tight  that  after  cuttiuj^  £o  .thV  hone  they  were, 
fereed  to  be  loosened  to  prevent  mortification; 
others  with  sharp  irons,  which  had  the  same  effect, 
In  short,  a  farther  detail  of  these  barbarities,  must 
lie  equallv  painful  to  the  ri^ader  as  well  as  to  the 
wrHerj"  suffice  it  to. say,  that  at,  the  end  c^f  th^* 
peripcT  aboveri^eijti^t^ned  ther^e  arose  siich  a  fer- 
mentation^ in  t^e  mind9  of  the  Messiiiese  as  to 
threa^eq^  a  general  insurreqtion';  the  people*" set 
forth  their^  sufFerings  to  the  British,  ^hd  asked 
thern  if  they  considered  themselves. a^  boiii^d  to 
support  the  government  at  all. events  ?  Nc*ice'  wa^i 
given  of  this  at  Palermo,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
court  were  assured  by  the  Britieih  geqeral,  that  he 
would  not  ihterfeire  unless  some  stop  were  pu^  to 
such  'infernal  proceedings,  that  t\te  government 
jremoved  inefe  wretched  peoplej^o  a  more^commo- 
dious  prison/    On  ,this  Sir  John  Stuart  sent  seve^ 
ral'  surgeons  with  Lord  Forbes  to  visit  these  hor- 
rid dungeons;  |p  their  sight  the  prisoners' were 
(^ragged  out ;  but  ttiey  were  threatened  with  esery 
cruelty  if  they  disclosed  to  the  British  officers  th^ 
injuries  tliey  had  suffered.     A  nuft^ber  of  dopo- 
men^s  relying  to  these  nefarious,  transactions  were 
presented  to  the  writej*  by  ^n  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  British  service;  he  is  at  pre^nt  in  this 
country,  ana  if  4hy  public  inquiry  should  eyer  be 
made,  it  wilt  be  time  enough  to  name  tiim,. 
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Government  at  home  have  received  an  account 
of  thes^  transactions  pboye  six  monthsj  the  writer 
has  been  acquainted  with  them  the  same  time; 
he  has,  however,  hitherto  remained  sUent,  being. 
willmg  to  give  ministers  ,a  fair  trial  whether  thdr 
own  sense  of  justice  anci  good  policy  would  in* 
duce  them  to  do  what  they  owe  to  themselves 
aQ4  to  the  honour  of  theio country;  but  since 
they  nave  not  only  felt  no'  itidignation  towards  the 
Sicilian  go)seminentj  bqt  have  addled  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year  to  the  subsidy,  it  is  full  time  for 
the  writer  to  express  his  feelings  on  so  disgrace* 
ful  a  conduct,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  the  opiniou 
of  the .  public.  By  ^his  increase  of  subsidy  they 
haye  tacitly  approved  of  this  barbarity,,  and  have 
disgraced  themselves  and  their  country.  We  are 
at  war  with  Jacobins  for  their  cruelty  and  enmity 
tp  legal  institutions;  but  when  similar  crimes  are 
committed  by  legitimate  sovereigns,  we  take  no 
notice,  and  the  British  government  silently  ac^ 
quiesces  in  those  misdeeds  and  cruelties  which.it 
would  not  practice  on  its  own  people.  The  eyes 
and  ears  of  ^^itish  soldiers  are  thus  polluted  by 
such  scenes.  What  must  the/people  of  England 
think  of  such  proceedings: 

We  have  above  observed,  that  had  we  not  sent 
an  arrny  to  Sicily  that  government  must  have  been 
overturned  by  the  J'rench;  or  supposing  the 
French  haci  pot  thought  proper  tq  interfere,  it 
vpuld  either  tiave  beep  destroye((  %  i^  own  suh^ 
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jects^  or  fofcsd  id 'graAfr  thepoe^  grbiter free^ 
dom^  and  to  act  with  greater  humanity  and  jiisticet 
Oitr  presence  has  hindered  AK^se  events  from  tak- 
ing place;  therefore  wfe  are^  in  ibct^  the  cause  o(^ 
the  evih^  and  our  conduct  is  virtually  an  interfeii 
ence  in  fevobr  of  that'horrible  government  ajgaiidt 
the  people.  In  tHi0  light  ^ery  one  must  be  aen^ 
sible  of  the  disgrace  and  detestation  which  it  must 
bring  on  the  British  Hatne.      i 

We  have  been  often  told^  that,  lameniable  as 
tills  fact  is^  it  is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Com* 
mods  td  take^  cognizance  of  the  conduct  pf  the 
Sicilian  government,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
no  other  remedy  than  to  look  on  as  indifierent 
spectators.  If  the  House  of  Commons  acquiesce 
in  this  nobk  sentknenL  whi<^h  the  writer  has  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  some  of  Us  members^  both  the 
presoit  and  future  generations  will  be  forced  to 
confess,  that  if  that  branch  of  the  constitution  de* 
fend  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  they  are  totally 
nnableto  vindicate  the  honour,  df  the  natiouy  and 
that  ministers  are  quite  right  in  increasing  the 
sub^dy  of  Sicily  on  so  glorious  an  oocasibn.  Foil? 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  are  now  paid  to 
a  government,  by  the  subjects  of  (Grreat  Britain, 
hi  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  defending  Sicily 
at  their  own  expense,  with  the  advantage  of  pay-i 
ing  SS  per  cent,  on  their  eommerce  more  than  &iiy  • 
other  state,  and  to  merit  at  the  same  time  the 
curves  of  the  peoplel  -  •  -  •  » i.  • .  ^  *: 
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•  Mark  tihe  c6n8equences«  The  Qpeen  of  Ka* 
pies  is  now  the  grandmother  of  the  Empress  c£ 
Framce;  the  prineipdl  characters  at  Falemio  am 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  St.  Clair,  and  Archambal, 
three  Frenchmen;  a  Reconciliation  wiU^  throogh 
their  intrigues,  take  place  with  Franoe ;  Buon»« 
parte -wiJl  probably  restore  Naples  to  Ferdinand  of 
Sicily;  and  these  events  will  beassistied  by  the  use 
which  the  court  of  PalemK)  will  make  of  our  sob- 
sidy.  If  that  event  take  place,  what  will  be  our 
predicament  in  Sicily  ?  If  we  abandon  it,  the  conrt 
of  Naples  will  then  declare  war  against  u^^  and 
exclude  us  from  their  ports,  of  course  from  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  all  our  money,  one  milliou 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  (th^  sum  of  the 
subsidies  hitherto  paid,)  besides  the  expenses  of 
our  fleet  and  army^  wilt  have  been  uselessly  thrown 
awayr  We  shall  then  find  oursdves  justly  de* 
tested  by  the  Sicilians,  duped  and  laughed  at  by 
the  court ;  and  should  we  then  wish  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  hay^  done  at  first,  we  shall  find  it 
impossible^  from  our  having  been  degraded  in  the 
opinion  of  a  nation  to  whom  we  have  caused  ^ 
greatest  ills. 

When  all  these  events,. which  are  highly  prob»* 
ble«  take  place^  it  may  be  a  very  fine  opportunity 
to  turn  ont  ministers^  by  p/oving  the  consequences 
pf  their  perversenes^  and  imbecility ;  but  the  pub- 
lic will  have  suffered  the  evil^  and  they  will  have 
a  good  right  to  be  displeased  vrith  those  who  have 
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not  prevented  it^  in  order  that  they  might  faaV6 
the  opportunity  to  complain  of  it  afterwards.  If 
such  is  the  mode  that  our  foreign  afiairs  are  con*- 
ducted,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  British  Ca- 
binet are  considered  by  all  Europe  as  not  to  be 
depended  upon  ? 


THS  BNI>. 
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